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PREFACE. 



Ihe chief object of tlio Handbook for London, like that of 
tlie Editor's other European and Oriental ^iiide-books, is to 
enable the traveller so to employ his time, his money, and 
his energy, that he may derive the greatest possible amount 
of pleasure and instruction from his visit to the greatest city 
in the modern world. 

As several excellent English guide-books to London al- 
ready existed , the Editor in 1878 published the first English 
edition of the present Handbook with some hesitation , not- 
withstanding the encouragement he received from numerous 
English and American correspondents, who were already 
familiar with the distinctive characteristics of 'Baedekers 
Handbooks'. So favourable a reception, however, was accord- 
ed to the first edition that the issue of a second became ne- 
cessary in little more than a year, while a third, a fourth, 
a fifth and a sixth have since been called for. The present 
volume embodies the most recent information , down to the 
month of May, 1887, obtained in the course of personal visits 
to the places described, and from the most trustworthy 
sources. 

In the preparation of the Handbook the Editor has re- 
ceived most material assistance from several English friends 
who are intimately acquainted with their great Metropolis. 
His grateful acknowledgments are specially due to the Rf.v. 
Robert Gwynne, B. A., who has contributed numerous 
valuable corrections and interesting historical and topo- 
graphical data. 

Particular attention has been devoted to the de8cri])tion 
of the great public collections, such as the National Gallery, 
the British Museum, and the South Kensington Museum, to 
all of which the utmost possible space has been allotted. The 
accounts of the pictures in the National Gallery, Buckingham 
Palace, Hampton Court, the Dulwich Gallery, and the various 
private collections , are from the pen of 1)k. Jean Paxil 
KiciiTER of London. 

The Introduction , which has purposely bo-^w \w\^^ '*»» 
coraprohonBivo as possible , is mtciTi^^iSL to <iwvN^^ ^i^^ ^^ v«*:- 
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formation, preliminary, historical, and practical, which is best 
calculated to make a stranger feel at home in London, and to 
familiarise him with its manners and customs. While the de- 
scriptive part of the work is topographically arranged, so that 
the reader may see at a glance which of the sights of London 
may be visited together, the introductory portion classifies 
the principal sights according to their subjects, in order to 
present the reader with a convenient index to their char- 
acter , and to facilitate his selection of those most congenial 
to his taste. As, however, it has not been the Editor's pur- 
pose to write an exhaustive account of so stupendous a city, 
but merely to describe the most important objects of general 
interest contained in it, he need hardly observe that the in- 
formation required by specialists of any kind can only be 
given to a very limited extent in the present work. The most 
noteworthy sights are indicated by asterisks. 

The list of Hotels and Kestaurants enumerated in the 
Handbook comprises the most important establishments and 
many of humbler pretension. Those restaurants which the 
Editor believes to be most worthy of commendation are denot- 
ed by asterisks. The same system, however, has not been 
extended to the hotels , those enumerated in the Handbook 
being generally unexceptionable. The hotels at the West 
End and at the principal railway-stations are the most expen- 
sive, while the inns in the less fashionable quarters of the 
Metropolis generally afford comfortable accommodation at 
moderate charges. 

The Maps and Plans, upon which the utmost care has been 
bestowed, will also, it is hoped, be found serviceable. 
Those relating to London itself (one clue-map, one large plan, 
four special plans of the most important quarters of the city, 
and a railway plan^ have been specially revised for this 
edition, and are placed at the end of the volume in a separate 
cover, which may if desired be severed from the Handbook 
altogether. The subdivision of the Plan of the city into three 
sections of different colours will be found greatly to facilitate 
reference, as it obviates the necessity of unfolding a large 
sheet of paper at each consultation. 

Tlie Routes to places of interest in the Environs of London . 
although very brief, will probably suffice for the purposes 
of an ordinary visit. Some of the longer excursions tliat 
appeared in eariicr editions have now been transferred to 
Bctdeker's Handbook to Oreat Britain. 
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1. Money. Expenses. Season. Passports. Custom 

House. Time. 

Honey. In England alone of the moie important states ot En- 
rope the currency is arranged without much reference to the 
decimal system. The English Gold coins are the sovereign or pound 
(I. = livre) equal to 20 shillings, and the half-sovereign. The Silver 
coins are the crown (5 shillings), the half-crown, the double florin 
(4 shillings), the florin (2 shillings), the shilling (s.), and the six- 
penny, four-penny (now rare), and three-penny pieces. The Bronze 
coinage consists of the penny (d., Lat. denarius), of which 12 make a 
sliilling, the halfpenny, and the farthing (^/^d.'). The Guinea, a sum 
of 21«., though still used in reckoning, is no longer in circulation as 
a coin. A sovereign is approximately equal to 5 American dollars, 
25 francs, 20 German marks, or 10 Austrian florins. HheBank of Eng- 
land issues notes for 5, 10, 20, 50, and 100 pounds, and upwards. 
These are useful in paying large sums ; but for ordinary use, as change 
is not always readily procured, gold is preferable. The number of each 
note should be taken down in a pocket-book, for the purpose, in the 
event of its being lost or stolen, of stopping payment of it at the 
Bank, and thus possibly recovering it. Foreign Money does not cir- 
culate in England, and should always be exchanged on arrival. 
French copper coins, however, have long been in common use in 
London, the 10 and 5 centime pieces corresponding to the penny 
and halfpenny respectively. [In 1887, however, the importation of 
foreign coins, other than gold or silver, was forbidden ; and French 
copper coins arc now liable to refusal.] A convenient and safe mode 
of carrying money from America or the Continent is in the shape of 
letters of credit, or circular notes, which ate readily procurable at 
the principal banks. A larger sum than will suffice for the day's 
expenses should never be carried on the person, and gold and silver 
coins of a similar size (e.g. sovereigns and shillings) should not bo 
kept in the same pocket. 

Expenses. The cost of a visit to London depends of course on 
the habits and tastes of the traveller. If he lives in a flrst-class 
hotel, dines at the table d'h6te, drinks wine, frequents the theatre 
and other places of amusement, and drives about in cabs or flys 
instead of using the economical train or Omnibus, he must be 
prepared to spend 30-40s. a day or upwards. Persons of moderate 
requirements, however, will have little difficulty, with tlv^ "kA. ^^ 
the Information in the Handbook, in liviii^ taQmlQ\\.^Vj ^^^ "s^^wa^ 

Baxdkk£u, Lundon. 6th Edit. V 



2 2. PASSAGE. 

the principal sights of London for an expenditure of 15-20*. a day 
or even less. 

Season. The ^London Season' is chiefly comprised within the 
months of May, June, and July, when Parliament Is sitting, the 
aristocracy are at their town residences, the greatest artistes in the 
world are performing at the Opera, and the Picture Exhibitions 
open. Families who desire to obtain comfortable accommodation 
had better be In London to secure it by the end of April ; single 
travellers can, of course, more easily And lodgings at any time. 

Fassports. These documents are not necessary in England, 
though sometimes useful in procuring delivery of registered and 
poste restante letters (comp. p. 51). A visa Is quite needless. Ameri- 
can travellers, who Intend to proceed from London to the Continent, 
should provide themselves with passports before leaving home. 
Passports, however, may also be obtained by personal application at 
the American Consulate In London (p. 47). The visa of the American 
ambassador, and that of the minister in London of the country to 
which the traveller is about to proceed, are sometimes necessary. 

Cnstom House. Almost the only articles likely to be in the 
possession of ordinary travellers on which duty is charged are spirits 
and tobacco, but a flask of the former and ^/2lb. of the latter are 
allowed for private use. Three pounds of tobacco may be passed on 
payment of a duty of 53. per pound , and (in the case of cigars) a 
slight fine for the contravention of the law forbidding the importa- 
tion of cigars in chests of fewer than 10,000. Foreign reprints of 
copyright English books are liable to conflscatlon. The custom- 
house examination is generally lenient. 

Time. Uniformity of time throughout the country Is maintained 
by telegraphic communication with Greenwich Observatory (p. 291). 

2. Bontes to and from London. Arrival. 

It may not be out of place here to furnish a list of the principal 
oceanic routes between the New World and England, and also to 
indicate how Transatlantic visitors may continue their European 
travels by passing from London to the Continent. An enumeration 
of the routes between the Continent of Europe and London may 
also prove serviceable to foreigners coming in the reverse direction. 
It should , however , be borne in mind that the times and fares 
mentioned in our list are liable to alteration. 

Bontes to England from the ignited States of America and 
Canada. The traveller has abundant room for choice in the mat- 
ter of his oceanic passage, the steamers of any of the following 
companies affording comfortable accommodation and speedy transit. 

Jnman Line. Every week on Thursday or Saturday from New 
York to Liverpool. Cabin 80, 90, or 110 dollars; return-ticket 
(available for 12 months) 130 or 150 dollars. From Liverpool every 
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Tuesday. Fare 12-22^. ; return 22-35i. Loudon office, Eives and 
Allen, 99 Cannon Street, E.G. 

Cunard Line. A steamer of this company starts every Wednes- 
day from New York and every Saturday from Boston for Queens- 
town and Liverpool. Cabin fare 80, 100, or 125 dollars, according 
to accommodation; return-ticket (available for 12 months) 144, 
188, or 220 dollars. Special low fare of 60 dollars in winter and 
autumn. Fare by steamers carrying no steerage passengers, 90 or 
130 dollars; return-ticket, 150 or 225 dollars. Steamers from 
Liverpool for New York every Saturday, for Boston every Tuesday 
or Wednesday. Fare 12, 15, 18, 21, or 25 guineas; return-ticket, 
25, 30, 35, or 43 guineas. London offices at 6 St. Helen's Place, 
Bishopsgate Street, and 28 Pall Mall. 

White Star Line. Steamer every alternate Thursday and Satur- 
day from New York to Queenstown and Liverpool. Cabin 80 or 100 
dollars ; steerage 28 dollars. From Liverpool to New York every 
Thursday. Cabin 12-22i. , return (available for one year) 24-30i. ; 
intermediate 7-8^ London office, 34 Leadenhall Street, E.G. 

American Steamship Company. From Philadelphia to Liverpool 
every Thursday, and from Liverpool to Philadelphia every Wednes- 
day. Cabin 10 to iSgs. ; return-ticket 20 to SOgs. ; intermediate Gl, 
London office, Keller, Wallis, & Co., 5 and 7 Fenchurch Street, E.C. 

National Steamship Company. Steamers from Liverpool and also 
from London direct to New York every Wednesday, Cabin faro 
S-i6g8. ; returns at reduced rates. From New York to Liver- 
pool every Saturday, and from New York to London weekly. Cabin 
50 to 100 dollars. London offices at 36 Leadenhall Street and 57 
Charing Cross. 

North German Lloyd Line. Between New York and Southampton 
twice weekly; first saloon 16-23^., second saloon 10^ iOs. and 13^. 
From New Orleans to Southampton, and vice versd, once a month ; 
cabin 155, steerage 40 dollars. London offices, 5 & 7 Fenchurch 
Street, E. C, and 32 Cockspur Street, W.C. 

Anchor Line. Steamer between Liverpool and New York monthly. 
Saloon 12-25j7«. ; returns 22-44gr«. Also weekly mail-steamer be- 
tween New York and Glasgow. Saloon from Sgs., second cabin 6gs., 
steerage 3^. London address , Henderson Brothers, 18 Leadenhall 
Street and 8 Regent Street. 

Allan Line. From Liverpool every Thursday to Halifax and 
Portland, and every alternate Tuesday to St. John's, Halifax, and 
Baltimore. Saloon 10-18^8.; intermediate 6^8. London address, 103 
Leadenhall Street. 

Quion Line, Weekly steamers between New York and Liver- 
pool. Cabin fare 10-25i. ; children under 12 years, half-fare. 
London office, 5 Waterloo Place. 

SUUe Line. Weekly steamers between New York and GVwwyy^ « 
Saloon 6 to Sgs, 
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Dominion Line. Weekly steamers from Liverpool to Halifax 
and Portland ; fortnightly from and to Bristol. Saloon iOAbys. ; 
intermediate Qgs, London address, Sewell & Crowther, 18 Cockspur 
Street, W.C. 

Monarch Line, Regalar communication between London and 
New York. Saloon 12 or 15^«. ; second cabin Igs, ; steerage Al. 5s. 
Office, 6 Fenchurch Avenue, E.G. 

Great Western Steamship Line, Regular communication between 
Bristol and New York, and Bristol and Montreal. Saloon 12ya.; 
return 21pa. 

The average duration of the passage across the Atlantic is 
8-1072 days. The best time for crossing is in summer. Passengers 
should pack clothing and other necessaries for the voyage in small 
boxes or portmanteaus, such as can lie easily in the cabin, as all 
bulky luggage is stowed away in the hold. Dress for the voyage 
should be of a plain and serviceable description, and it is advisable, 
even in midsummer, to be provided with warm clothing. The stew- 
ard's fee and other customary gratuities amount to 5-10 dollars. 

Fbom LrvBBPOOL TO London, by railway, the traveller may 
proceed by the line of one of four different companies (202-238 M. 
according to route, in 41/2-8 hrs. ; fares by all trains 29s., 21s. 9d., 
16s. 6d. ; no second class by Midland Railway). By the Great 
Western Railway to Paddington we may travel either via Chester, 
Birmingham, Warwick, and Oxford ; or via Hereford and Gloucester ; 
or via Worcester. The Midland Railway to St. Pancras runs by 
Matlock, Derby, and Bedford. The route of the London and North 
Western Railway (to Euston Square Station) goes vitl Crewe and 
Rugby. Or, lastly, we may take a train of the Great Northern Rail- 
way to King's Cross Station, passing Grantham and Peterborough 
(with a fine cathedral). Should the traveller make up his mind to 
stay overnight in Liverpool he will find any of the following hotels 
comfortable : North Western Hotel, Lime Street Station ; Adelphi, 
near Central Station ; Grand, Lime Street; Alexandra, Dale Street; 
Shaftesbury Temperance Hotel, Mount Pleasant 

From Southampton to London, by South Western Railway to 
Waterloo Station (79 M. in 2V3-3 hrs. ; fares 158. 6d., lis., 6s. 6c/.). 
Hotels at Southampton : South Western ; Royal ; Dolphin, 

Fbom Plymouth to London, by Great Western Railway to Pad- 
dington Station, or by South Western Railway to Waterloo Station 
(247 M., in6V2-ll V2hr8. ; fares 46s. 6d., 32s. lOd., 18s. 8d.). Hotels 
at Plymouth : Grand ; Duke of Cornwall ; Royal ; Farley's ; Globe. 

For fuller details of these routes, see Baedekers Great Britain. 

Boutes ftom England to the Continent. The following are the 
favourite routes between London and the Continent : — 

From Dc-^ "' "^ ^^is, thrice a day, in i^/4 hr. ; cabin 8s. 6d., 
steerage 6 ^ from London to Dover, or vice versd, in 

2-4hr8. ; '-, 15s. or 13s. 6*d., 6s. 9d. or 6s.2V2<i.) 
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From Folkestone to Boulogne, twice a day, in 2-3 hre. ; cabin 
8s., steerage 6a. (Railway from London to Folkestone in 2-4 hrs.; 
fares same as to Dover, except 3rd class, which is Gs.) 

From Dover to Ostend , twice a day, but once only on Satur- 
days and Sundays, in 4-5 hrs. ; cabin 15s., steerage 10s. 

From London to Boulogne, 5 times weekly, in 10 hrs. ; 10s. or Is. 

From London to Ostend, twice a week, in 12 hrs. (6 hrs. at 
sea) ; IBs. or 148. 

From London to Calais, twice a week, in 10 hrs. ; 12s. or 8s. 6d. 

From London to Rotterdam, thrice a week, in 18-20 hrs. 
(9-10 hrs. at sea) ; 20s. or 16s. 

From Harwich to Rotterdam , daily (Sundays excepted) , in 
11-12 hrs.; railway from London to Harwich in 2-3 hrs. (fares 13s. 
3d., 10s., 6s. 11Y2'^0j ^*^® ^'^™ London to Rotterdam, 2ds. or 15s. 

From London to Antwerp, thrice a week, in 16 hrs. (8-9 hrs. of 
which are on the open sea) ; 24s. or 16s. 

From Harwich to Antwerp, daily (Sundays excepted), in 12-13 
hrs. (train from London to Harwich in 2-3 hrs.) ; 26s. or 15s. (from 
London). 

From London to Bremerhafen, twice a week, in 36-40 hrs. ; 
21. or il. 

From London to Hamburg, five times a week, in 36-40 hrs. ; 
2l. 5s. or il. 9s. 

From Queenborough to Flushing, daily (Sundays excepted), in 
8 hrs. (5 hrs. at sea) ; train from London to Queenborough in 1^2 ^r*? 
from Flushing to Amsterdam in 6-9 hrs. ; through-fare 338. 6d. or 
20s. lid. 

From Newhaven to Dieppe, daily, in 6-8 hrs. ; 16s. or lis. 6d. 
(Rail from London to Newhaven, or vice versd, in 2-3 hrs ; fares 13s. 
9d. or lis. 3d., 10s. 6d. or 7s. lOd., and 4s. 81/2^0 

On the longer voyages (10 hrs. and upwards), or when special 
attention has been required, the steward expects a gratuity of Is. or 
more, according to circumstances. Food and liquors are supplied on 
board all the steamboats at fixed charges , but the viands are often 
not very inviting. 

Arrival. Those who arrive in London by water have sometimes 
to land in small boats. The tariff is 6d. for each person, and 3d. for 
each trunk. The traveller should take care to select one of the 
watermen who wear a badge , as they alone are bound by the tariff. 
There is still much room for improvement in the arrangements for 
landing in small boats. 

Cabs (see p. 27) are in waiting at most of the railway-stations, 
and also at the landing-stages. The stranger had better let the 
porter at his hotel pay the fare in order to prevent an overcharge. 
At the more important stations Private Omnibuses, holding 6-10 
persons, may be procured on previous application to theBa.Vo««^ ^'^i, 
(fare Is. per mile, with a minimum of Sa.Y 



3. Hotels. Boarding Houses. Private Lodgings. 

Hotels. Charges for rooms in the London hotels vary according 
to the situation and the jQoor. A difference is also made between a 
simple Bed Room and a bedroom fitted up like a Sitting Room, with 
writing-table, sofa, easy-chairs, etc., a higher charge being, of 
course, made for the latter. Most of the rooms, even in the smaller 
hotels, are comfortably furnished. The continental custom of locking 
the bedroom door on leaving it is not usual , but visitors should 
make their door secure at night, even in the best houses. Private sit- 
ting-rooms are generally expensive. The dining-room is called the 
Coffee Room, In some hotels the day of departure is charged for, 
unless the rooms are given up by noon. 

Breakfast is generally taken in the hotel, the continental habit 
of breakfasting at a caf^ being almost unknown in England. The 
meal consists of tea or coffee with meat , fish , and eggs , and is 
charged for by tariff. Tea or coffee with bread and butter alone is, 
of course, cheaper. 

A fixed charge per day is also made for attendance, beyond which 
no gratuity need be given. It is, however, usual to give the *boot8' 
(i.e. boot-cleaner and errand man) a small fee on leaving, and the 
waiter who has specially attended to the traveller also expects a 
shilling or two. — In most hotels smoking is prohibited except in 
the Smoking Rooms provided for the purpose. — An assortment of 
English newspapers is provided at every hotel, but foreign journals 
are rarely met with. 

The ordinary charges at London hotels are as follows : — Bed- 
room 3- 10s., Sitting-room 5-205., Attendance !«. 6d., Breakfast 
l-4s.. Dinner 25. 6d.- 10s. Lights (i.e. candles or gas) are seldom 
charged for. Persons who make a prolonged stay at a hotel are recom- 
mended to ask for their bills every two or three days to prevent 
mistakes, whether accidental or designed. 

Numerous as the London hotels are, it is often difficult to 
procure rooms in the Season, and it is therefore advisable to apply 
in advance by letter or telegram. 

The large Tebminus Hotels, which have sprung up of late 
years at the different railway-stations, and which belong to com- 
panies, are handsomely fitted up, and have a fixed scale of charges. 
Rooms may be obtained in them at rates to suit almost every purse. 
They are, however, more suitable for passing travellers, who wish 
to catch an early train, than for those making a prolonged stay in 
London. The following are the chief station hotels : — 

Oreat Western Tfntel, Paddington Station. 

Euston H^ Square Station. 

Great Nf 'Ul, King's Cross Station. 

Cannor ^treet Station. 

Orand ■ « Panoras Station, Euston Road. 
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Oreat Eastern Hotel, Liveipool Street Station. 

Terminus Hotel, London Bridge Station. 

Charing Cross Hotel, Charing Cioss Station. 

Orosvenor Hotel, Victoria Station, Pimlico. 

Holbom Viaduct Hotel, Holborn Viaduct Station. 

The South Western Railway station at Waterioo is still in want 
of a terminus hotel. 

Other extensive hotels belonging to companies are : — 

Alexandra Hotel, 16-21 St. George's Place, Hyde Park Comer. 

Langham Hotel, Portland Place, a great American resort. 

Orand Hotel , Charing Cross , on the site of Northumberland 
House (p. 138). 

Buckingham Palace Hotel, Buckingham Palace Gate. 

Westminster Palace Hotel, Victoria Street, Westminster. 

Windsor Hotel, Victoria Street, Westminster. 

Inns of Court Hotel, High Holborn, grand entrance from Lin- 
coins Inn Fields. 

First Avenue Hotel , Holborn , lighted throughout with the 
electric light ('pension' 15-25s. per day). 

H6tel Metropole, Northumberland Avenue, a large new house, 
elaborately fitted up ; table d'hdte, from 6 to 8, 58. 

Hdtel Victoria, Northumberland Avenue (opened in 1887). 

Some of the flrst-class hotels at the West End only receive trav- 
ellers when the rooms have been ordered beforehand , or when the 
visitors are provided with an introduction. 

Claridge's Hotel, 49-55 Brook Street, Grosvenor Square, long con- 
sidered the first hotel in London, and patronised chiefly by royalty, 
ambassadors, and the nobility , is very expensive. — Other well- 
conducted hotels of a similar character are the Albemarle, 1 Albe- 
marle Street; the York, 9-11 Albemarle Street; Pulteney^s, 13 
Albemarle Street; Buckland's, 43 Brook Street. At No. 2 Albemarle 
Street is Series' Private Hotel. 

At the W. end of Oxford Street , in Hyde Park Place , near the 
Marble Arch (p. 245) is the Hyde Park Hotel. — In Piccadilly : 
St. James's Hotel (No. 77; ^pension' 10«. 6d.). — Bath Hotel, 25 
Arlington Street. — In Dover Street: Brown's Hotel (No. 21); 
Cowan's (No. 26) ; Bait's (No. 41) ; Holloway's (Nos. 47, 48). — 
Saeboau HoUl, 28 Sackville Street. 

The following, In Jermyn Street, Piccadilly, are all good : — 
British Hotel (No. 82); Waterloo Hotel (No. 85); Brunswick Hotel 
(Nos. 52, 53) ; Cox's Hotel (No. 55) ; Bawlings's (Nos. 37, 38) ; Cav- 
endish (No. 81). 

Park Hotel, 10 Park Place, St. James's Street, is a comfortable 
family house. 

At 16 New Bond Street is Long's Hotel, chiefly frequented by 
sporting gentlemen. Near Bond Street are the following*. — 
Almond's Hotel, Clifford Street ; Burlir^ton., i^ ^w^^^ ^«^'^'«fc^v 
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Coburg Hotel , Cailos Street , Giosyenor Square ; Thomas's Hotel, 
25 Berkeley Square ; Bristol Hotel, Burlington Gardens. 

Ill or near Regent Street : — Hdtel Continental, 1 Regent Street ; 
Brunswick House Hotel, Hanover Square; Edwards^ s Hotel, 12a 
George Street, Hanover Square ; Marshall Thompson's Hotel, Cav- 
endish Square; United Hotel, 24 Charles Street; Ford's Hotel, 13 
Manchester Street, Manchester Square ; Limmer's Hotel, 2 George 
Street, Hanover Square. — Portland Hotel, 95-99 Great Portland 
Street, Portland Place. 

Queen's Qate Hotel, 98 Queen's Gate, near Hyde Park. — South 
Kensington Hotel (opened in 1887), Queen's Gate Terrace. 

Cadogan Hotel, 75 Sloane Street, Cadogan Place, near Hyde Park. 

Bailey's Hotel, Gloucester Road Station. 

Norris's Hotel, 48-53 Russell Road, Kensington, facing Addison 
Road Station. 

All these West End hotels are good in every respect, but their 
terms are high: Bedroom Ss.Qd.-iOs., Breakfast 3-48., Dinner 
5-1 0«., Attendance is. 6d. — Charges for the best rooms are 
equally high at the terminus hotels, but the attendance is inferior. 

Hotels in the City : — 

De Keyser's Royal Hotel, New Bridge Street, Blackfiriars, con- 
ducted in the continental fashion, is well situated, but somewhat 
expensive: R. and A. 5*. and upwards, B. 2-3s., table d'hdte (at 
6 p.m.) 4s. Foreign newspapers provided. 

Near St. Martin's le Grand (General Post Office) : Castle and 
Falcon, 5 Aldersgate Street; Queen's Hotel, corner of Bull and 
Mouth Street ; at these, R. & A. Ss. 6d., B. 2s., D. 3s. 6d. 

Manchester Hotel, corner of Aldersgate Street and Long Lane. 

The Albion, 172 Aldersgate Street. 

Green Dragon, 188 Bishopsgate Without, old- fashioned but com- 
fortable; City of London, 11 Bishopsgate Street Within. 

Metropolitan Hotel, South Place, near the Great Eastern Rail- 
way Station. 

Seyd's Hotel, 39 Finsbury Square, R. & B. 5s. 6d. 

Backer's Hotel, Christopher Street, Finsbury Square. 

In SouTHWARK and Lambbth, on the right bank of the Thames : 
— International Hotel, London Bridge Station ; Bridge House 
Hotel, 4 Borough High Street, London Bridge; Piggott's Hotel, 
IGO Westminster Bridge Road. 

In or near Flbbt Stbbbt: — Anderton's Hotel, 162 Fleet 
Street ; Peele's Hotel, 177 Fleet Street ; Salisbury Hotel, Salisbury 
Square, Fleet Street. — Cathedral Hotel, 48 St. Paul's Churchyard. 

In Leickstbr Square, at the West End, a quarter much fre- 
quented by French visitors : — Hotel Sablonnihre et de Provence 
(Nos. 17, 18^: Hotel de Paris et de V Europe (Nos. 7, 9). 

Near ' we : — Hotel de Halifax, 1 and 2 Leicester 

Street, T 
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Hdtel Solferino, 7 Rupert Street , Coventry Street ; H6tel Royal, 
No. 60 in the same street. 

Weddea Hotel, 12 Greek Street, Soho Square. 

The stranger is cautioned against going to any unrecommended 
house near Leicester Square, as there are several houses of doubtfu] 
reputation in this locality. 

Near Covent Garden : — 

Hummums, and Tavistock Hotel (R., B., & A. Is, 6d.), both in 
the Piazza, Govent Garden, for gentlemen only. 

Bedford Hotel, also in the Piazza, Covent Garden, comfortable. 

Covent Garden Hotel, comer of Covent Garden and Southampton 
Street. 

Mona Hotel, 13 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 

In the Stband, a favourite neighbourhood for visitors : — 

Osmond's Hotel (No. 87) ; Somerset Hotel (No. 162) ; HaxelVs 
Royal Exeter Hotel (Nos. 371-375), adjoining Exeter Hall. 

Oolden Cross Hotel, 452 Strand, opposite the Charing Cross 
Hotel (p. 7). 

The streets leading from the Strand to the Thames contain a 
number of quiet family hotels, which afford comfortable acccom- 
modation at a moderate cost. Among these are the following : — 
Johnston's Hotel, 7, 8, and 9 Salisbury Street; Northumberland 
Hotel, 10 Northumberland Street; Craven Hotel, 43-46 Craven 
Street; Barrett's Hotel, 8-11, 16, 25 Cecil Street; Scott's, 13 Cecil 
Street; Adelphi Hotel, 1-4 John Street, Adelphi ; Caledonian Hotel, 
10 Adelphi Terrace, with a good view of the Thames. 

Then, to the E. of Waterloo Bridge : — 

In Surrey Street : Lay's Hotel (Nos. 5, 6, 8, and 9) ; Royal 
Surrey Hotel (Nos. 14 and 15); Norfolk (No. 30) ; Bunyard's (No. 
31) ; Hutchinson's (No. 24) ; Parker's (Nos. 27-29). 

In Norfolk Street : Slaughter's Hotel (Nos. 16, 28) ; Pelham's 
(No. 9); Louis's (No. 10); Kent's (No. 31); Robertson's (No. 2); 
Bond:s (No. 25). 

In Arundel Street : — Arundel Hotel (No. 19 ; R., B., & A. 
from 6s.); King's Arms (No. 37a) ; Clarendon (No. 17) ; Sampson's 
(No. 7) ; Temple Hotel (No, 28 ; frequented by Swedes and Germans). 

Near Tbafalgab Squabe : — 

Morley's Hotel, Trafalgar Square, pleasantly situated, and much 
frequented by Americans. 

The Grand Hotel, the Hotel Metropole, and the Hotel Victoria 
have been already mentioned at p. 7. 

British Hotel, 27 Cockspur Street. 

Panton Hotel, 28 Panton Street, Haymarket. 

Previtali's Hotel, 14-18 Arundell Street, Haymarket. 

In Tottenham Court Road : The Horseshoe (No. 264) and the 
Bedford Head (No. 235 ; moderate), two commercial houses, suited 
for gentlemen. 
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On the N. side of Holbobn, near the Farringdon Street Me- 
tropolitan Station, and a few hundred paces from St. PanVs : — 
Bidder's, Wood^s^ in Fumivars Inn (very quiet ; good wine). First 
Avenue Hotels see p. 7. — On the Holbom Viaduct, the Imperial 
HoUly and the Holbom Viaduct Hotel, — A little to the N. of this 
point is Kershaw's Hotel, 14 Charterhouse Square. 

Boarding Hoiises. The visitor will generally find it more 
economical to live in a Boarding House than at a hotel. For a sum 
of 30-408. per week or upwards he will receive lodging, breakfast, 
luncheon, dinner, and tea, taking his meals and sharing the sitting- 
rooms with the family and other guests. This arrangement, however, 
is more suitable for persons making a prolonged sojourn in London 
than for those who merely intend to devote two or three weeks to 
seeing the lions of the English metropolis. To a visitor of the latter 
class the long distances between the different sights of London 
make it expedient that he should not have to return for dinner to 
a particular part of the town at a fixed hour. This independence 
of action is secured, more cheaply than at a hotel, by taking — 

Private Apartments^ which may be hired by the week in any 
part of London. Notices of ^A'partments\ or ^Furnished ApartmtrUs* ^ 
arc generally placed in the windows of houses where there are rooms 
to be let in this manner, but it is safer to apply to the nearest 
house-agent. Rooms in the house of a respectable private family 
may often be obtained by advertisement or otherwise, and are gener- 
rally much more comfortable than the professed lodging-houses. 
The dearest apartments, as well as the dearest hotels , are at the 
West End, where the charges vary from 2^. to ihl. a week. The best 
are in .the streets leading from Piccadilly — Dover Street , Half 
Moon Street, Clarges Street, Duke Street, and Sackville Street, — 
and in those leading out of St. James's Street, such as Jermyn Street, 
Bury Street, and King Street. Good, but less expensive lodgings 
may also be obtained in the less central parts of the West End, and 
in the streets diverging from Oxford Street and the Strand. In 
Bloomsbury (near the British Museum) the average charge for one 
room is 15-21«. per week, and breakfast is provided for is. a 
day. Fire and light are usually extras, sometimes also boot-cleaning 
and washing of bed-linen. It is advisable to have a clear under- 
standing on all these points. Still cheaper apartments, varying in 
rent according to the amenity of their situation and their distance 
from the centres of business and pleasure, may be obtained in the 
suburbs. The traveller who desires to be very moderate in his ex- 
penditure may even procure a bedroom and the use of a breakfast- 
parlour for lOs. a week. The preparation of plain meals is generally 
understood to be included in the charge for lodgings, but the sight- 
seer will probably require nothing but breakfast and tea in his 
rooms, partaking of luncheon and dinner at one of the pastrycooks* 
shops, oyster-rooms, or restaurants with which London abounds. 
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ThoQgh attend&nee is generally included in the weekly charge 
for hoard and lodging, the servants expect a small weekly gra- 
tuity, proportionate to the trouhle given them. 

Money and valaables should be securely locked up in the visi- 
tor's own trunk , as the drawers and presses of hotels and board- 
ing-houses are frequently by no means inviolable receptacles. Large 
sums of money and objects of great value, however, had better 
be entrusted to the keeping of the landlord of the house, if a person 
of known respectability, or to a banker, in exchange for a receipt. 
It is hardly necessary to point out that it would be unwise to make 
such a deposit with the landlord of private apartments or board- 
ing-houses, which have not been specially recommended. 

4. Bestaorants. Dining Eooms. Oyster Shops. 

Confectioners. 

English cookery, which is as inordinately praised by some epi- 
cures and hons vivants as it is abused by others, has at least the 
merit of simplicity, so that the quality of the food one is eating 
is not so apt to be disguised as it is on the Continent. Meat and 
fish of every kind are generally excellent in quality at all the better 
restaurants, but the visitor accustomed to continental fare may 
discern a falling off in the soups, vegetables, and sweet dishes. 

At the flrst-class restaurants the cuisine is generally French ; 
the charges are high, but everything is sure to be good of its kind. 
At the smaller restaurants it is usual to find out from the waiter 
what dishes are to be had, and to order accordingly. 

The dinner hour at the best restaurants is 4-8 p. m., after which 
some of them are closed. At less pretentious establishments dinner ^from 
the joint* is obtainable from 12 or 1 to 5 or 6 p.m. Beer, on draught 
or in bottle, is supplied at almost all the restaurants, and is the beverage 
most frequently drunk. The Qrill Rooms are devoted to chops, steaks, 
and other dishes cooked on a gridiron. Dinner from the Joint is a plain 
meal of meat, potatoes, vegetables, and cheese. At many of the following 
restaurants, particularly those in the City, there are luncheon-bars, where 
from 11 to 3 a chop or small plate of hot meat with bread and vegetables 
may be obtained for QSd. Customers usually take these ^snacks' standing 
at the bar. In dining & la carte at any of the foreign restaurants one 
portion will often be found sufficient for two persons. 

Good wine in England is expensive. Sherry is most frequently drunk, 
but Port^ Claret (Bordeaux), and Hock (a corruption of Hochheimer, used 
as a generic term for Rhenish wines) may also be obtained at most of 
the restaurants. 

The traveller's thirst can at all times be conveniently quenched at a 
Pnblie Bouse, where a glass of bitter beer, ale, stout, or ^half-and-half 
(i. e. ale or beer, and stout or porter, mixed) is to be had for V/^-^d. 
(6d. or Sd. per quart). Wine (not recommended) may also be obtained. 
Many of the more important streets also contain Wine-stores or ^Bodega8\ 
where a good glass of wine may be obtained for 2-6e7., a pint of Huck or 
Claret for 8J.-1<. 6 J., and so on. 
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Bettanrants at the West End. 

In and near the Strand : — 
*8imp8on^8 Dining Rooms, in the busiest part of the Strand (Nos. 
101-103); ladies' room upstairs; dinner d, la carte. 

*The Oaitty Restaurant (Spiers ff Pond), at the Gaiety Theatre, 
343 and 344 Strand; tahle d'h6te from 5.30 till 8p.m., 3«. 6d. 

Adelphi Restaurant (Tivoli), 69 Strand, opposite the Adelphi 
Theatre (Berlin heer). 

Windsor, 427 Strand. 

Duval Restaurant (Spiers ^ Pond), 222 Strand , opposite the 
Law Courts. 

Vaudeville Cafi-Rtstaurant (Roman&s) , 399 Strand (French). 
*GattV8 Restaurant and CafS, Adelaide Street, with a second 
entrance at 436 Strand. 

* Grand Hotel, Charing Cross (see p. 7) ; table d'h6te at 6 p.m. 5a. ; 
also buffet and grill-room. 

Darmstdtter's Deer Saloon, 395 Strand (German cuisine and beer). 

Old Drury Tavern, 50 Catherine Street, near Drury Lane 
Theatre (p. 39). 

The Albion, 26 Russell Street , opposite Drury Lane Theatre, 
frequented by theatrical and literary men (but not by ladies); dinner 
from the joint. 

In Leicester Square : — 

The Cavour, 20 Leicester Square, hotel and caf^, French cuisine 
and attendance ; table d'h6te from 6 to 9, 3*. 

Hdtel de Paris, 7 & 9 Leicester Square. 

Near Leicester Square : — 

Cafe du Globe, French house, 4 Coventry Street. 
*Kettner^s Restaurant du Pavilion, French house, 29, 30 Church 
Street, Soho (somewhat expensive). 

Wedde, German house, 12 Greek Street, Soho. 

Hotel de Solferino, 7 & 8 Rupert Street. 

There are many cheap and good foreign restaurants in Soho. 

In Piccadilly, Regent Street, and the vicinity : — 

The Criterion (Spiers and Pond), Regent Circus, Piccadilly, spa- 
cious, sumptuously fitted up, and adorned with tasteful decorative 
paintings by eminent artists ; theatre , see p. 40. — Table d'h6te 
from 5. 30 to 8 p.m. 3s. 6d., attendance 3d., accompanied by glees 
and songs performed by a choir of men and boys ; dinner from the 
joint 28. 6d. Grill-room, caf^ and American bar, etc. 

Piccadilly Restaurant, in the building of the Pavilion Music Hall. 

Monico^s, 15 Tichborne Street. 

Hdtel Previtali, 14-18 Arundell Street, Coventry Street, with 
table d'hote. 

*St. James's Hotel (Francaielli), Piccadilly. 
*B(itchelors Dining Rooms , 2 Piccadilly Place , Piccadilly, op- 
posite St. James's Church, moderate. 
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*The Burlington (Blanchard's), 169 Regent Street, corner of 
New Burlington Street ; dinners on first and second floors, ground- 
floor reserved for luncheons. Ladies' rooms. Dinners at 5^., 7d. Gd.j 
and IO5. 6(2. ; also d. la carte, 

*8t. Jameses Hall Restaurant, 69-71 Regent Street, and 25, 26, 
and 28 Piccadilly. Ladies' rooms and grill-roonf . Tables d'hote 3«. 
6(2., 58., and 78. 6(2« (attendance 6(2.). 

*Kuhn, 21 Hanover Street, caf^ downstairs, restaurant upstairs, 
expensive. 

*Verreyj 229 Regent Street, French cuisine, somewhat high 
charges (bouillabaisse to order). 

* Grand Cafi Royal, 68 Regent Street; French dinner 5s. 

The table d'hdte at the H6tel Continental , 1 Regent Street , is 
good but high-priced (78. 6(2.); dejeuner from 12 to 3 p.m. 48. 

*Blanchard'8 Restaurant, 1-7 Beak Street, Regent Street (ladies 
not after 5p.m.); dinner 38. 6(2. ; d la carte, dearer. Good wines. 

The Blue Po8ti?^, Cork Street, Bond Street, celebrated for its 
rump-steaks and marrow-bones. 

In and near Oxfobd Street and Holbobn : — 

*The Pamphilon, 17 Argyll Street, Oxford Street, near Regent 
Circus, with ladies' rooms ; moderate charges. 

The Star and Garter (Pecorini), 98 New Oxford Street. 

The Circus Cafi and Restaurant (Gianella), 213 Oxford Street. 

The Radnor, 73 Chancery Lane and 311-312 High Holborn. 

The Horseshoe , 264-267 Tottenham Court Road , not far from 
the British Museum, luncheon-bar, grill-room, and dining-rooms ; 
table d'hdte 5.30 to 8.30 p.m., 28. 6(2. 

Inr%s of Court Restaurant, in Lincoln's Inn Fields, N. side. 

*The Holborn Restaurant^ 218 High Holborn, an extensive and 
elaborately adorned establishment, with grill-room, luncheon 
buffets, etc. ; table d'h6te at separate tables in the Grand Salon 
from 5.30 to 9 p.m., with music, 38. 6(2. 

*Grays Inn Tavern , 19 High Holborn , near Chancery Lane. 

Spiers and Pond's Buffet, Holborn Viaduct Station. 

Table d'h6te at the First Avenue Hotel (p. 7) from 5.30 to 
8.30 p.m., 58. 

*Veglio, Euston Road, near the end of Tottenham Court Road 
(moderate). 

In the City. 

In Fleet Stbbbt : — 

ITie Cock, 22 Fleet Street (chops, steaks, kidneys ; good stout) ; 
with the fittings of the famous Old Cock Tavern, pulled down 
in 1886. 

*The Rainbow, 15 Fleet Street (good wines) ; dinner from the 
joint, chops, steaks, etc. 

Old Cheshire Cheese, 16 Wine Office Court, Fleet Street (steak 
and chop house ; beefsteak puddings on Satuida^^i^. 
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Near St. Paul's : — Table d'h6te in De Keysets Royal Hotel 
(p. 8) , the charge foi which to persons not residing in the hotel 
is 6«. (without wine). 

Spiers and Pond's Restaurant, Ludgate Hill Station. 

The Cathedral Hotel, 48 St. Paul's Churchyard, dinner at 1 and 
5 p.m., 2s.] also cL la carte. 

Salutation Tavern, 17 Newgate Street (fish). 

Grand Cafi Restaurant de Paris, 74 Ludgate Hill, table d*h6te 
from 5 to 9, with ^2 bottle of claret, 3s. 6d. 

Near the Bank : — 

The Palmerston, Old Broad Street. — The Lombard, 2 Lombard 
Court, Lombard Street 

In Cheapside : — Lake and Turner (No. 49), and Read^s (No. 94), 
good houses, with moderate charges ; Cyprus Restaurant (Nos. 1 and 
2); Queen Anne (No. 27); Sweeting's (No. 158; fish). 

In Gresham Street: — New Oresham Restaurant (No. 58); 
Tfie Castle (No. 40); OuildhaU Dining Rooms (Nos. 81-83), oppo- 
site the Guildhall. 

City Restaurant (Gordon ^ Co.), 34 Milk Street. 

In the Poultry : — ^Pimm's (Nos. 3, 4, 5). 

In Bucklersbury, near the Mansion House : *Reicheri's(^Bargen''s; 
No. 4); Lake ^ Turner (No. 21), moderate. 

Spiers and Pond's Buffet, Mansion House (Metropolitan) Station. 

In Gracechurch Street: Gordon and Collins (No. l3); Hay 
(No. 20); Half Moon (No. 88). 

*London Tavern, formerly King's Head, 53 Fenchurch Street. 
Queen Elizabeth here took her first meal after her liberation fh)m 
the Tower. 

* Crosby Hall (p. 104), Bishopsgate Street (waitresses). These 
last two are very handsomely fitted up and contain smoking and 
chess rooms. 

International Restaurant, 39 Bishopsgate Street. 

Wilkinson, 59 Leadenhall Street. 

Ship and Turtle, 129 Leadenhall Street, noted for its turtle. 

*Krehl, 37 and 48 Coleman Street. 

Ruttermann, London Wall. 

In or near Cornhill : — Birch's (Ring ^ Brymer), 15 Comhill, 
tlic principal purveyors to civic feasts; PursselVs Restauxant, 2-5 
Finch Lane (chess) ; Woolpack, St. Peter's Alley. 

White Hart Inn, 63 Borough High Street, Soathwark, described 
by Dickens in 'Pickwick*. 

Three Tuns Tavern, at Billingsgate Fish Market (p. 110), the 
famous *Fish Ordinary'. Table d'h6te (upstairs) from 4 to 5 p.m., 
with 4-5 varieties of fish , besides meat and cheese , for 2s. Beer 
6d. per pint , claret Is. 6d. per bottle , large glass of punch (good 
but dear) Is. 6d. , small glass Is. , waiter 2-3d. For gentlemen 
only. — Fish-dinners at Greenwich, see p. 289. 
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Waiters in restaurants expect a gratuity of about Id. for every 
shilling of the hill, hut 6c2. per person is the most that need ever 
he given. If a charge is made in the hill for attendance the visitor 
is not hound to give anything additional , though even in this case 
it is customary to give the waiter a trifle for himself. 

Special mention may he made of the temperance Eating Rooms 
opened by the People's Cafi Company at 61 St. Paul's Churchyard 
and 61 Gracechurch Street. Excellent plain meals may he procured 
in these houses at moderate rates, without the necessity of order- 
ing anything to drink. Gratuities to the attendants are forbidden. 

Oyster Shops. 

*8eoti (Edwin), 18 Coventry Street, exactly opposite the Hay- 
market (also steaks), in the evening for gentlemen only; *Rule, 35 
Maiden Lane, Covent Garden ; Smith, 357 Strand ; Pimm, 3 Poultry, 
City; Lynn, 70 Fleet Street, City; *LigUfoot, 3 Arthur Street 

East, 22 Lime Street, 39 Old Change, all three in the City. 

The charge for a dozea oysters is usually from 2*. to 3«. 6J., accord- 
ing to the season and the rank of the house. Small lobster is. %d. ; 
larger lobster 2«. Qd. and upwards. Snacks of fish 2-6d. Oysters, like 
pork, are out of season in the month that have no B in their name, t. e. 
those of summer. 

ConfectioneTB. 

Petrzywalski , 62 Regent Street, good Vienna pastry and ices ; 
Charbonnel ^ Walker, 173 New Bond Street ; Bonthron, 106 Regent 
Street; Duelos, 178 Oxford Street; BlatcUey, 167 Oxford Street ; 
Buszard, 197 Oxford Street ; Beadell, 8 Vere Street; OunterifCo., 
7 Berkeley Square, good ices ; Wolff, 55 Ludgate Hill. 

5. Cafes. Billiard Eooms. 

At the West End. 

Simpson's Cigar Divan, 101-103 Strand, second floor, caf^ for 
gentlemen, containing a large selection of English and foreign 
newspapers (see helow) , and a favourite resort of lovers of chess 
(admission 6d., or, including cigar and cup of coffee, Is.). OattCs 
Cafi , Adelaide Street and 436 Strand , large French caf^, good 
ices, chops and steaks; Carlo Gatti, Villiers Street, Strand; 
Grand Cafi Royal, 68 Regent Street (also a restaurant, see p. 13) ; 
*Kuhn, 21 Hanover Street, Regent Street (restaurant upstairs, 
p. 13) ; Verrey, corner of Regent Street and Hanover Street, noted 
for ices (also a restaurant, p. 13); R. Gunter, 23 Motcomh Street 
and 15 Lowndes Street, Belgrave Square ; Gentlemen's Cafi at the 
Criterion (p. 12); Monico, 15 Tiohhorne Street (p. 12). 

In the City. 

Peele's, 177 Fleet Street; Broum, i^ Yax^^vwV^^NN^-, ^<x^«. ^'5- 
Paris, Ludgste Hill; Holt, 63 St. PauYi^ CJtoi<iVj«i5i.\ ^\.e-eVN««v., 
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51 Ghcapside; Baker's Coffee House j 1 Change Alley, Gomhill! 
Wolff's Konditorei, 55 Ludgate Hill. 

The People's CafS Company , the Coffee Palaee Company , and 
others of a similar kind , have established a large number of good 
and cheap caf^s in the most crowded parts of London. Soups, 
chops, and steaks may be procured at most of the caf^s, some of 
which contain private rooms for ladies. 

BiLLiAitD Rooms. 

'Horseshoe'y 264-267 Tottenham Court Road ; W. Cook, 99 Regent 
Street; Stradwick, 182 Fleet Street ; Gain's CafS, see above; Carlo 
Gatti, Villiers Street ; Veglio^ Euston Road ; MonieOj 15 Tich borne 
Street ; Yardley (Kettle), 6-10 Burleigh Street, Strand. The usual 
charge is Is. per hour (la. 6d. by gas-light), or 6d. per game of fifty. 

6. Eeading Eooms. 

Circulating Libraries. Newspapers. 

Beading Booms. Besides the above-mentioned Cigar Dtvan, 
the following reading-rooms, most of which are supplied with 
English and foreign newspapers, may be mentioned: American 
Travellers' Reading Room, 4 Langham Place, Regent Street; Ameri^ 
can Exchange and Reading Room^, 449 Strand, with numerous 
American newspapers (6a. per month or 2i. per annum) ; Gillig's 
United States Exchange, 9 Strand, also with American newspapers 
(4a. per week, 8a. per month, or 3i. per annum); American Register 
Office , 446 Strand ; Colonial Institute , Northumberland Avenue 
(subs. 1-2 guineas per annum ; comp. p. 73) ; Guildhall Free Li- 
brary; Temple News Rooms (adm. Id.), 172 Fleet Street; Central 
News Agency, 402 Strand, next the Vaudeville Theatre (adm. 2d.) ; 
Eagles, Phil pot Lane, Fenchurch Street, E. C. (adm. Id.) ; Com- 
missioners of Patents Library, 25 Southampton Buildings, Chancery 
Lane ; Deacon's, 154 Leadenhall Street; StreeVs Colonial ^ General 
Newspaper Offices, 30 Comhill and 5 Serle Street, Lincoln's Inn. 

Circnlating Libraries. Mudie's Select Library (Limited), 30- 
34 New Oxford Street, a gigantic establishment possessing hundreds 
of thousands of volumes (minimum quarterly subscription, 7a.) ; 
branches at 281 Regent Street and 2 King Street, Cheapside. 
London Library, 14 St. James's Square, with nearly 100,000 vols, 
(annual subscription Si. , Introduction by a member necessary) ; 
Rolandi, 20 Berners Street, Oxford Street, for foreign books (single 
books obtainable on deposit of a sum equal to their value) ; W. H. 
Smith ^ Son, 183-7 Strand ; Cawthome, Cockspur Street. 

Among the principal public libraries in London are the following. 
British Museum Library , see p. 240 \ Sion College Library^ on the Thames 
Embankment, the most valuable theological library in London, containing 
portraits of Laud and other bishops-, Dr. WilUaim^ Library y 16 Grafton 
Street East, Tottenham Court Boad, containing a large collection of Puritan 
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theology and fine portraits of Baxter and other divines*, London Institution 
Library^ Finsbury Circus , with 100,000 vols. ; Lambeth Palace Library^ 
p. 287^ Allan Library^ Conference Office, 2 Castle St., Finsbury, with a 
fine collection of Bibles and theological works \ Ouildhall Library^ p. 98. 

Kewspapers. No fewer than 680 newspapers and 800 periodicals 
are published in London and its environs. The principal morning 
papers are the Times (3d.), the most famous journal in the world, 
in political opinion nominally independent of party (printing-office, 
see p. 113) ; then the Daily News (id. ; a leading liberal journal), 
Daily Telegraph (Id.), Standard (id. ; a strong conservative organ), 
Morning Post (id. ; organ of the court and aristocracy), Morning 
Advertiser (3d. ; the property and organ of the licensed victuallers), 
and Daily Chronicle (Id.). The leading evening papers are the Pall 
Mall Gazette (id. ^, the St. Jameses Gazette (id,\ Evening Standard 
(id.), Globe (id.), Evening News (y^d.), and Echo (V2 0- All of 
these are sold at the principal railway -stations, at newsmen's shops, 
and in the streets by newsboys. The City Press contains city and 
antiquarian notices ; the Public Ledger is important for its market 
reports and shipping register. Among the favourite weekly journals 
are the comic papers Punch and Fun ; the illustrated papers, 11^ 
lustrated London News, Graphic, Illustrated Times, Pictorial World, 
Sporting and Dramatic News, and Queen (for ladies) ; and the su- 
perior literary journals and reviews. Athenaeum, Academy, Specta^ 
tor, and Saturday Review, The Weekly Dispatch, the Observer (4d.), 
Lloyd's, Reynolds', and the Referee are Sunday papers. 

The following are journals supported by limited sections of the com- 
munity. 

The Field (weekly) is the principal journal of field-sports and other 
subjects interesting to the ^country gentleman^; and next is Land and 
Water, also weekly. Bell's Life in London and the Sporting Times are the 
chief organs of the racing public, and the Era of the theatrical world. 

Science and Art Journals: Journal of the Society of Arts, Popular 
Science Review, Nature^ Science Oossipy Knowle<^ge, The Electrician, Science 
and Art, Sdenti^c and Literary Review, Journal of Photography, Chemical 
News, organ of the Inventors'* Institute. — Journals and Transactions of 
the Geological, Astronomical, and other learned societies. 

Commercial and Professional Journals (weekly): The Economisi, the 
leading commercial and financial authority; Agricultural Gazette; Com 
Trade Journal; Farmer; Mark Lane Express, mainly relied upon fur market 
prices i Capital and Labour, patronised by trades-unions, mechanics, etc.; 
Engineer, Engineering Journal , for mechanics, surveyors, and contractors ; 
Builder, devoted to building, designs, sanitation, and domestic comfort; 
ArcMtect; Colliery Quardian; Mining Journal; Gardeners^ Chronicle; Bul- 
lionist ; Investor's Guardian ; Metropolitan, devoted to London borough and 
parish interests, gas and water supply, rates, improvements ; Railway Jour- 
nal; Money Market Review; Joint Stock Companies Journal; Public Health. 

The Anglo-American Times (26 Basinghall Street; id.), the American 
Traveller (4 Langham Place), and the American Register (44G Strand; 
3d.) are weekly American papers, published in London. The foHowing 
are the London offices of a few leading American papers: — New York 
Herald, 33 Comhill; New York Tribune, 20 Bedford Street, W. C; New 
York Associated Fress, 62 Gresham Street, K. C. ; Boston Daily Herald, 
446 Strand; Toronto Mail, 446 Strand; Toronto Globe, 86 Fleet Street. 
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7. Baths. 

(Those marked f are or include Turkish baths.) 
Albany BathSj 83 York Road, Westminster Bridge Road. 
+ Argyll Baths, 10a Argyll Place, Regent Street, and 5 New 
Broad Street, 
t BeWa Baths, 119 Buckingham Palace Road; Turkish bath 38. 
Bermondsey Baths (public), 39 Spa Road, Bermondsey. 
Bloomsbury and St. OiUs Baths (public), with swimming bath, 
Endell Street. 
+ Bryning's, 191 Blackfriars Road. 
+ Burtons, 182 and 184 Euston Road. 
t Charing Cross Baths, Northumberland Avenue. 
Chelsea Swimming Baths, 171 King's Road, Chelsea. 
City of London Baths, 100-106 Golden Lane. 
Crown Swimming Baths, Kennington Oval. 
t Earl's Court Baths, Earl's Court. 

t Faulkner's Baths, 26 Villiers Street, by Charing Cross Station ; 
50 Newgate Street, E.C.; 8 Little Bridge Street , E. C, close to 
Ludgate Hill Station ; at Fenchurch Street Station. These establish- 
ments, with lavatories, hair-cutting rooms, etc., are convenient 
for travellers arriving by rail. 

Floating Swimming Bath, moored to the Thames Embankment, 
near Charing Cross Railway Bridge (water pumped through filters), 
t Ford's, 48 V2 Kensington High Street. 

Qalvano-EUctric Baths, 54 York Terrace, Regent's Park. 
t Grosvenor Baths, 1 19 Buckingham Palace Road. 
t King's Cross Turkish Baths, 9 Caledonian Road, King's Cross. 

Lambeth Baths (public), 156 "Westminster Bridge Road. 
t London and Provincial Turkish Baths ('The Hammam'), 76 Jer- 
myn Street. 

Metropolitan Baths, with swimming bath, 89 Shepherdess Walk, 
City Road. 

Old Roman Bath (adjoining bath, see p. 139), 5 Strand Lane 
(famous for the coldness of its water). 

Paddington Baths (public). Queen's Road, Bayswater. 
St. George's Baths (public), 8 Davies Street, Berkeley Square, 
*nd 88 Buckingham Palace Road. 

St. James's Baths (j^xibWo), 16-18 Marshall Street, Golden Square. 
St. Martin's Baths (public). Orange Street, Leicester Square. 
St. Marylebone Baths (public), 181 Marylebone Road. 
St. Pancras Baths (public), 70 a King Street, Camden Town. 
t Savoy Turkish Baths, Savoy Street, Strand, 
t Terminus Turkish Baths, 19 Railway Approach, London Bridge. 
+ Turkish Baths ^ 23 Leicester Square. 
Wenlock Baths, with swimming bath, WenlockRoad, City Road. 
Westminster Baths (public), 34 Great Smith Street, Westminster. 
Whiter.hapel Baths (public), Goulston Square, Whitechapel. 
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Hot and cold baths of various kinds may be obtained at the baths 
above mentioned at charges varying from 6df. upwards. The Public Baths, 
which are plainly but comfortably fitted up, were instituted chiefly for 
the working classes, who can obtain cold baths here for as low a price 
as Id., from which the charges rise to 6d. or Sd. Most of these establish- 
ments include swimming baths. Many of the private baths have most 
elegant appointments. 

8. Shops, Bazaars, and Markets. 

The Co-operatiye Bystem. 

Shops abound everywhere. In the hnsiness-quarterfl asually 
yisited by strangers, it is rare to see a house without shops on the 
ground-floor. Prices are almost invariably fixed, so that bargaining 
is unnecessary. Some of the most attractive shops are in Regent 
Street, Oxford Street, Piccadilly, Bond Street, the Strand, Fleet 
Street, Gheapside, St. Paul's Churchyard, and Ludgate Hill. 

The following is a brief list of some of the best (and, in many 
cases, the dearest) shops in London ; it is, however, to be observed 
that other excellent shops abound in all parts of London, in many 
cases no whit inferior to those here mentioned. Besides shops con- 
taining the articles usually purchased by travellers for their personal 
use, or as presents, we mention a few of the large dep6ts of famous 
English manufactures, such as cutlery, pottery, and water-colours. 

Agbicultueal Implements : — Bwrgtss ^ Co., 51 Ilolbom 
Viaduct and 51 Farringdon Street; Clayton ^ Shuttleworth, 78 
Lombard Street ; Ransomes, Sims, ^ Jeff cries j 9Gracechurch Street. 

Artists' Coloubmbn : — Ackermann, 191 Regent Street (water- 
colours); Newman, 24 Soho Square; Bowney ^ Co., 64 Oxford 
Street ; Winsor ^ Nevpton, 37 Rathbone Place. 

Bonnets, Ladies*, see Milliners and Hatters. 

Bookbinders : — Bedford, 91 York Street, Westminster ; Kelly, 
7 Water Street, Strand ; Rivihre, 15 Heddon Street, Regent Street ; 
Zaehnsdorf, 36 Catherine Street, and 14 York Street, Covent Garden; 
Bookbinders' Co-operative Society, 17 Bury Street, Bloomsbury. 

BooKSEiiLBBS : — Hatchards, 187 Piccadilly ; Bumpus, 350 Ox- 
ford Street ; Butterworih ^ Co, (law books), 7 Fleet Street ; Harrison 
^ Sons, 59 Pall Mall; Griffith ^ Farran , 2 Ludgate Hill ; Good- 
man, 407 Strand ; Glaisher, 95 Strand ; Stanford, 55 Charing Cross 
(maps, etc.); Bain, 1 Ilaymarket; Bickers^ Son, 1 Leicester Square ; 
Gilbert ^ Field, 67 Moorgate Street; Stoneham, 78 & 129 Cheap- 
side, 44 Lombard Street, 129 Fenchurch Street, 39 Walbrook, etc.; 
Sothcran ^ Co. , 36 Piccadilly and 136 Strand. — Fobbign Book- 
SBLLBBS: — Dulau ^ Co., 37 Soho Square; Trubncv^ Co., 57-59 
Ludgate Hill ; Williams ^ Norgatc, 14 Henrietta Street , Covent 
Garden; Hachctte, 18 King William Street, West Strand; Nutt, 
270 Strand ; Thimm, 24 Brook Street, Hanover Square ; Barihhs ^ 
Lowell, 14 Great Marlborough Street ; Rolandi, 20 Berneta SAx^'s^v^ 
Quaritch, 15 Piccadilly; Roqucs, 51 Hig;lv\lo\\i<iTW\ Sxe^U.^^^Axsv^ 
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Street ; DorrcU 4' Son, 15 Charing Cross. — Secondhand Book- 
sellers : — Quaritchj see above ; Toovey^ 177 Piccadilly; Sotheran, 
see above; Reeves ^^ Turner, 196 Strand; Henry Stevens, 116 St. 
Martin's Lane; Jones, 77 Queen Street, Cheapside; Pickering ^ 
Chatto, 66 Haymarket. 

Bootmakers, see Shoemakers. 

Carpets : — Gregory ^ Co., 212-216 Regent Street, and 44-46 
King Street, Golden Square; Hampton ^ Sons, 8-10 Pall Mall 
East ; Shoolbred ^' Co,, 151-158 Tottenham Court Road, and 34-45 
Grafton Street East; Marshall <^' Snelgrove, 334-348 Oxford Street; 
Lapworth, 22 Old Bond Street; Watigh ^ Son, 6 and 8 Goodge 
Street; Cardinal ^ Harford (Turkish carpets), 108 and 109 High 
Holborn ; Graham ^ Grossmith, 32 Newgate Street ; Tyler ^ Son, 

21 Garrick Street; B(ynXor ^ Co., 35 Old Bond Street. 
Chemical Apparatus : — Griffin ^ Sons, 22 Garrick Street, 

Co vent Garden ; Home ^ Thomthwaite, 416 Strand. 

Chemists. Prichard, 10 Vigo Street, Regent Street; Wilkinson, 
270 Regent Street ; Cooper, 66 Oxford Street ; Squire if- Sons, 413 
Oxford Street; Bell ^ Co., 225 Oxford Street; Abrahams ^ Co. 
(Davis), 7 Princes Buildings, Coventry Street ; ChaUice, 34Villiers 
Street, Strand ; Corhyn, Stacey, (J- Co., 300 High Holborn and 86 
New Bond Street; Pond, 68Fleet Street ; iVuWften^- Co., 390 Strand; 
Savory ^ Moore, 143 New Bond Street; Thomas, 7 Upper St. Mar- 
tin's Lane (moderate prices). 

China, see Glass. 

Cigars: — Cigar Divan, 102 Strand; Carrerns, 7 Wardour 
Street, and 98 Regent Street ; Frihourg ^ Treyer, 34 Haymarket, 
and 3 Leadenhall Street ; Ponder, 48 Strand ; Marcovitch ^ Co. , 
11 Air Street, Regent Street; Benson, 296 Oxford Street; Benson 
(J- Hedges, 13 Old Bond Street ; Carlin, 145 Regent Street ; Wolff, 
Phillips, 4^ Co., 77 Regent Street. — Cigars in London are rather 
an expensive luxury, as at least Qd. must be paid to obtain a 
really good one, while 3d. is the lowest price that will secure a 
tolerable 'weed'. Fair Manilla cheroots, however, may be obtained 
for 2d. or 3d. Smoking is not so universal in England as in America 
or on the Continent, and is prohibited in many places where it is 
permitted in other countries. 

Clocks, see Watchmakers. 

Cutlery : — Asprey ^ Son, 166 New Bond Street, and 22 Albe- 
marle Street ; Holtzapffel ^ Co., 64 Charing Cross, and 127 Long Acre; 
Lund, 25 Fleet Street, and 56-57 Cornhill; Mappin Brothers, 
67 King William Street, City, and 220 Regent Street; Mappin ^ 
Webb, 158-162 Oxford Street, and Mansion House Buildings, corner 
of the Poultry and Queen Victoria Street ; Verinder, 79 St. Paul's 
Churchyard ; Rodgers ^ Sons, 4 Cullum Street, City ; Weiss <J' Son, 
62 Strand; Benetfink, 89 Cheapside. Travelling-bags, writing- 
oases, dispatch-boxes, etc., are also sold at most of these shops. 
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Dentists : — Ritchie ^ Duplockj 9 Craiibourn Street, Leicester 
Square ; O, H. Jones, 57 Great Russell Street ; Coffin (American)^ 
94 Cornwall Gardens ; Pierrepoint (American), 22 Old Burlington 
Street; Moseley, 448 Strand; Eskell (American), 445 Strand; 
E. A. Jones y 129 Strand; Eskell , 25 Hanover Square; American 
Dental Institute^ 55 St. James's Street; Eskell ^ Sons, 58 Ludgate 
Hill; Clifford, 8 Grosvenor Street; Stone ^ Dominy , 35 & 48 St. 
Martin's Lane; Stent , 5 Coventry Street, Haymarket; Crucifix 
Canton, 40 St. Martin's Lane ; B. L. Moseley, 312 Regent Street; 
Browning y 133 Oxford Street ; Qdbriel, 57 New Bond Street. 

Dbapebs, see Haberdashers. 

Druggists, see Chemists. 

Engravings : — Colnaghi ^ Co. , 13 and 14 Pall Mall East ; 
Oraves, 6 Pall Mall; Boussod, Valadon, ^ Co, (successors of 
Ooupil ^ Co,), 116 & 117 New Bond Street; R. Dodson, 147 
Strand; Maclean, 7 Haymarket; Lefhvre, 1a King Street, St. 
James's Square. 

Furriers: — Back, 241 Regent Street; International Fur 
Store, 163 Regent Street; Jeffs, 244 Regent Street; Swan ^ 
Edgar, 39-53 Regent's Quadrant ; Marshall ^ Snelgrove , 334-348 
Oxford Street; Nicholay, 170 Oxford Street; Poland, 190 Oxford 
Street; Peter Robinson, 216-226 Oxford Street; Russ, 70 New Bond 
Street ; Court Fur Stores, 352 Strand ; Phillips, 52 Newgate Street 
(moderate) ; Maishman, 14 Cheapside. 

Glass and Porcelain: — Phillips, 155 New Bond Street; 
Copeland ^ Sons, 12 Charterhouse Street; Mortloek ^ Sons, 
18 Regent Street; Danidl ^ Co., 129 New Bond Street; Pellatt ^ 
Wood, 25 Baker Street; Standish, 58 Baker Street ; Osier, 100 Ox- 
ford Street; Phillips, 175-179 Oxford Street; Grimes, 83 New Bond 
Street; Qreen, 107 Queen Victoria Street; Gardner, 453 Strand; 
Pearce, 39 Ludgate Hill; Salviati, 213 Regent Street (mosaics). 

Gloves : — Dent, Allcroft, ^ Co. (celebrated firm, wholesale 
only ; Dent's gloves are obtainable at all the retail shops), 97-99 
Wood Street; Wheeler, 16 and 17 Poultry, and Queen Victoria 
Street, City. Also at all the haberdashers' and hosiers' shops. 

Goldsmiths and Jewellers: — Emanuel, 45 Albemarle 
Street; Gass ^ Co., 166 Regent Street; Howell, James, ^' Co., 5, 7, 
and 9 Regent Street; Garrard 4' Co., 25 Haymarket; Lambert^ 
Co., 10-12 Coventry Street, Haymarket, Hancocks ^ Co., 38 and 
39 Bruton Street ; Hunt ^ Roskell, 156 New Bond Street ; Streeter 
^ Co., 18 New Bond Street; Elkir\gton 4' Co., 22 Regent Street 
and 42 Moorgate Street (electro-plate) ; Packer, 76 Regent Street ; 
Goldsmiths^ Alliance, 11 and 12 Cornhill; Wntherston Jf" Son, 12 
Pall Mall East; Crouch (Scottish jewellery), 264 Regent Street. 

Gun and Rifle Makers: — Westley Richards, 178 New Bond 
Street; Rigby ^ Co., 72 St. James's Street; Purdey^ AuA-V^k^ 
House, South Audley Street; Henry ^ 118 P^W'^iXX*.^ "Ocw.'joVX^'^ 
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Bennet Street, St. James's Street; Oranty 67a St. James's Street; 
Colt's Fire Arms Company, 14 Pall Mall. 

Habbbdashbbs : — Hitchcock ^ Co,, 69-74 St. Paul's Churoh- 
yard; Lewis ^ AlUriby, 193-197 Regent Street; MarshcUl^SnelgrovCy 
334-348 Oxford Street; Redmayne ^ Co., 19-20 New Bond Street; 
Russell ^ Allen, 17-20 Old Bond Street; Shoolbred ^ Co., 161-158 
Tottenham Court Road, and 34-45 Grafton Street East ; Swan ^ 
Edgar, 39-53 Quadrant, Regent Street, and9-ll Piccadilly; Howell, 
James, ^ Co., 5 Regent Street; PeUr Robinson , 216-226 Oxford 
Street; Wallis ^ Co., 7 Holborn Circus ; Capper, 69, 70 Grace- 
church Street, City ; Liberty (Oriental fabrics), 142 & 218 Regent 
Street; Debenham ^ Freebody , 27-33 Wigmore Street, Cavendish 
Square; Whiteley , Westbourne Grove, Bayswater; Waterloo 
House, Cockspur Street, Pall Mall Kast ; Jay, mourning warehouse, 
243-253 Regent Street; Scott Adie, for Scotch goods , 115 Regent 
Street; Coulson ^ Co., 11 Pall Mall East ; Mrs. Washington Moon, 
16 New Burlington Street (baby linen) ; Edmonds , 47 Wigmore 
Street (children) ; Locked Co., 8 Savile Row; Hamilton # Co., 326 
RegentStreet; Co-operative Needlewomen, 34Brooke Street, Uolborn. 

Hattbbs : — Lincoln ^ Bennett, 1-3 Sackville Street and 40 
Piccadilly; Heath, 107 Oxford Street; CoU, 156 Strand; CaUr ^ 
Co., 56 Pall Mall; Christy ^ Co., 35 Gracechurch Street, City; 
Truefitt, 14 Old Bond Street and 20 Burlington Arcade ; Scott 4- Co., 
1 Old Bond Street. — Ladies' Hattbbs : — Mrs. Heath , 25 St. 
George's Place, Hyde Park Corner; Miss Lockwood, 36 South 
Audley Street. 

India-bubbbb Wabbs, see Waterproof Goods. 

Jbwellbbs, see Goldsmiths. 

Laob and Ladibs' Undbrclothing : — Steinmann, 18 Picca- 
dilly; Mrs, Addley ' Bourne , 174 Sloane Street; Colman, 172 
Regent Street. 

Lbathbb Goods (dressing-cases, dispatch-boxes, etc.): — Needs, 
128 Piccadilly ; Leuchars, 38 Piccadilly; West, 9 King Street, St. 
James's Street. Comp. Cutlery. 

MiLLiNBBs : — Elise, 170 liegent Street ; Louise , 210 and 266 
Regent Street ; Moret, 68 New Bond Street ; Pauline, 259 Regent 
Street; Ferryman, 20 Brook Street; Michard, 2 Hanover Square; 
Mrs. Stratton, 104 Piccadilly ; Worth etCie., 134 New Bond Street. 

Music-Sbllebs : — Boosey 4' Co., 295 Regent Street ; Chappell ^ 
Co. , 49-52 New Bond Street ; Cocks 4^ Co., 6 New Burlington Street ; 
Cramer 4r Co., 199-209 Regent Street; Novello, Ewer, §r Co., 1 Bcr- 
ners Street, Oxford Street; Hammond 4' Co., 5 Vigo Street, Regent 
Street ; Metzler 4^ Co., 40-43 Great Marlborough Street; Augener, 86 
Newgate Street; Keith ^ Browse, AS Cheapside, and Northumber- 
land Avenue, Charing Cross. 

Opticians : — Elliott Brothers , 101 St. Martin's Lane ; DaU-- 
meyer, 19 Bloomsbury Street ; Home ^ Thomthwaite, 416 Strand ; 
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Negretti ^ Zambra, Uolbom Viaduct, Gharteihouse Street, 45 Corii- 
hill , aud 122 Regent Street ; Callaghan , 23a New Bond Street ; 
DoUond ^ Co., 1 Ludgate Hill; Cox, 98 Newgate Street. 

Pebfumeas : — Atkinson, 24 Old Bond Street ; Bayley ^ Co., 17 
Gockspur Street; Piesse ^ Lubin, 2 New Bond Street; Rimmel, 96 
Strand, 128 Regent Street, and 24 Oornhill; Oattie ^ Peirce, 14 
Old Bond Street; Breidenbach, 157 New Bond Street. 

Photogjeulph-Sellebs : — J. Oerson, 5 Rathbone Place (pho- 
tographs of the pictures in the National Gallery, etc.) ; Autotype 
Fine Art Gallery, 74 New Oxford Street; Manaell, 271-273 Ox- 
ford Street; Marion (photographic materials), 23 Soho Square; 
London Stereoscopic Company, 54 Cheapside and 108 Regent 
Street; Spooner, 379 Strand. 

Pianofobtb-Manufaotubebs : — Broadwood ^ Sons, 33 Great 
Pultenoy Street, Golden Square; Collard ^ Collard, 16 Gros- 
venor Street, 26 Cheapside , and Oval Road, Regent's Park ; Erard, 
Warwick Road, Kensington, and 18 Great Marlborough Street; 
Hopkinson, 95 New Bond Street. 

Pbesebyes, etc. (^Italian Warehouses') : — Crosse ^ Blackwell, 
20 and 21 Soho Square, and 77 Dean Street (noted firm for pickles ; 
wholesale); Fortnum, Mason, <f Co., 181-183 Piccadilly; Castell 
if- Brown, 33-41 Wardour Street (wholesale) ; Hedges ^ Butler, 155 
Regent Street; Cobbett ^ Son, 18 Pall Mall. 

Pbintsellebs, see Engravings. 

Shoemakebs. For gentlemen : — Deroy, 74 Regent Street and 
166 Fcnchurch Street; Dowie ^ Marshall, 455 Strand; Fuchs, 
54 Conduit Street ; Bowley Sf Co. , 53 Cliarlng Cross ; Parker, 
145 Oxford Street; Peal, 487 Oxford Street ; Afcdti^in, 86 Regent 
Street; -ffofty, 20 Pall Mall ; 2\iczek\ 109 New Bond Street; i/aM, 
6 Wellington Street, Strand; Waukenphast, 60 Haymarket; Port- 
land Boot and Shoe Society, 4 Barrow Hill Road, St. John's Wood ; 
Francis, 40 Maddox Street. — For ladies: — Hook, KnowUs, 
# Co., 66 New Bond Street; Bird, 180 Oxford Street; Oundry ^ 
Sons, 174 New Bond Street; Hubert, 292 Regent Street; Thierry, 
70 Regent Street. — Boots and shoes in London are rather dear 
but of excellent quality. 

Silk Mebcebs, see Haberdashers. 

Stationebs : — Parkins^ Gotto, 54-62 Oxford Street; Partridge 
^ Cooper, 192 Fleet Street ; Macmicluiel, 42 South Audley Street ; 
Coram, 205 Sloane Street; Webster ^ Larkin, 60 Piccadilly. 

SuBGiCAL Instbument Makebs I — Wciss ^ Son , 02 Strand ; 
Krohne ^ Sesemann , 8 Duke Street , Manchester Square , W. ; 
\Iayer ^ Meltser , 71 Great Portland Street ; Arnold ^' Son, 35-36 
West Smithfleld. 

Tailobs : — Poole ^ Co. , 36-39 Savile Row, Regent Street (Intro- 
duction from former customer required) ; Miles, 21 Old Bond Street ; 
Parfiti, Roberts, ^ Parfitt, 75 Jermyn Street; iiCetalokt % C^.^ *^ 
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llano vcr Street, Hanover Square; Nieoll^ 114-120 llegent Street; 
Blarney ^ Son, 62 Charing Gross ; ATimpton, 105 Strand ; Ralph ^ 
Son^ 150 Strand ; Hobson ^ Co., 148 Regent Street ; Meyer #- Afor- 
timefy 36 Conduit Street; Brown ^ Son, 10 Princes Street, Hano- 
ver Square ; Bum, 6 Suffolk Street, Pall Mall ; Stohwasser ^ Co., 
39 Conduit Street; Stulz, Wain, ^ Co., 10 Clifford Street; Dor€, 
73 Piccadilly; Whitaker , 43 Conduit Street; Wray ^ Roby, 78 
Queen Street, Cheapside. — Clerical Tailors : — Pratt, 23 Tavi- 
stock Street, Covent Garden, and 14 Southampton Street; Cox ^ 
Buckley, 28 Southampton Street; Seary, 13 New Oxford Street. — 
Ladies' Tailors : — Dori, 13 George Street, Hanover Square; Red- 
fern, 26 Conduit Street. — Ready-made clothes may be obtained 
very cheaply in numerous large shops (prices usually affixed). 

Tea Merchants : — Ridgway, 4 and 5 King William Street, 
City; Straehan^^ Co., 131 Finsbury Pavement; Twining^ Co., 216 
Strand; Dakin ^ Co., i St. Paul's Churchyard, and 240 Oxford 
Street ; Cooper ^ Co., 268 Regent Circus, and 35 Strand. 

Toy Makers: — Burlington Arcade, Piccadilly; Lowther Arcade, 
Strand; Cremer, 210 Regent Street; Kindergarten Emporium , 67 
Berners Street. 

Trunk Makers : — Allen, 37 West Strand ; Asprey ^ Son, 166 
New Bond Street, and 22 Albemarle Street ; Southgate^ 75 and 76 
Watling Street; Millard, 6 Lisle Street, Leicester Square; Trunk 
Makers* Society, 9 Sherwood Street, Golden Square. — (Strangers 
should be on their guard against the temptation of purchasing 
trunks and portmanteaus in inferior leather marked ^second 
hand' — a common form of fraud in houses of a lower class.) 

Umbrellas and Parasols : — Sangster 4' Co., 94 Fleet Street, 
140 Regent Street, 75 Cheapside, and 10 Royal Exchange ; Martin, 
64-65 Burlington Arcade ; Brigg, 23 St. James's Street. 

Watchmakers : — Bennett , 64 and 65 Cheapside ; Barraud ^' 
Lunds, 49 Cornhill ; Benson^ 25 Old Bond Street, and 62 and 64 
LudgateHill; E. Dent ^ Co., 61 Strand; M. F. Dent ^ Co., 33 
Cockspur Street; Frodsham ^ Co., 84 Strand. 

Waterproof Goods : — Macintosh ^ Co.. 19 St. Bride Street, 
E. C. (wholesale only) ; Box, 28 Cockspur Street; Matthews ^ Son, 
58 Charing Cross; Piggott, 117 Cheapside; Edmiston, 14 Cockspur 
Street; Cording, 125 Regent Street; Walkley, 5 Strand. 

Wine Merchants. — There are about 2500 wine merchants in 
London, most of whom can supply fairly good wine at reasonable 
prices. Visitors who occupy private apartments should procure their 
wine from a dealer. The wines at hotels are generally dear and in- 
different. The following are good houses: — Cockbum ^ Oo., 8 
Lime Street , City ; Hedges tj' Butler, 155 Regent Street ; Oilbey, 
Pantheon , 173 Oxford Street, besides other offices (with* a very 
extensive trade in low-priced wines ; Claret from is. per bottle. 
Hock and Moselle from is. 6d.) ; Fortnum ^ Mason, 181-183 
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Piccadilly; Carbonell ^ Co., 182 Regent Street; O. Tanqueray ^ 
Co,, 5 Pall Mall East; Cockbum, CampbtU, ^ Co., 151 Piccadilly ; 
Basil Woodd ^ Sons, 34 New Bond Street ; Bume ^ Turner, 150 
Leadenhall Street; Law, Holloway, Sjr Co. , 22 Finch Lane, City; 
Payne ^ Sons, 61 St. James's Street. Most of the best-known 
continental wine-flrms have agencies in London, the addresses of 
which maybe ascertained from the Post Office Directory. Claret and 
other wines may also he obtained from most of the grocers. 

Bazaars. These emporiums afford pleasant covered walks 
between rows of shops abundantly stocked with all kinds of attrac- 
tive and useful articles. The most important are the Soho Bazaar, 
4-7 Soho Square and 58 Oxford Street ; London Crystal PalaceBazaar, 
226 Oxford Street ; Baker Street Bazaar , 58 Baker Street ; Opera 
Colonnade, adjoining Her Majesty's Theatre, Haymarket ; Burling- 
ton Arcade, Piccadilly ; Lowther Arcade, Strand (chiefly for toys and 
other articles at moderate prices) ; The Royal Arcade, 28 Old Bond 
Street. — Among these the Soho Bazaar is facile prineeps. It has 
been in existence for half a century, and is conducted on very strict 
principles. A rental of twelve shillings per week is paid for each 
stall ; some holders rent three or four contiguous stalls. 

Markets. The immense market traffic of London is among the 
most interesting and impressive sights of the Metropolis, and one with 
which no stranger should fail to make himself acquainted. The chief 
markets are held at early hours of the morning, when they are visited 
by vast crowds hastening to supply their commissariat for the day. 

The chief Vegetable, Fruit, and Flower Market is Covent Garden 
(p. 173), where all kinds of vegetables, fruits, ornamental plants, 
and cut flowers are displayed in richest profusion. The best time 
to visit this market is about sun-rise. 

Billingsgate (p. 110), the great fish-market, as interesting in its 
way as Covent Garden, though pervaded by far less pleasant odours, 
is situated in Lower Thames Street, City, near London Bridge. The 
covered market is a handsome building lately erected, with an open 
front towards the street and a facade on the river. Along the quay 
lie fishing boats, whence the fish are landed in baskets, and sold first 
to the wholesale, and afterwards to the retail dealers. Oysters and 
other shell-fish are sold by measure, salmon by weight, and other fish 
by number. Large quantities of fish are also conveyed to Billingsgate 
daily by railway; salmon chiefly from Scotland, cod and turbot 
from the Doggerbank, lobsters from Norway, soles from the German 
Ocean, eels from Holland, and oysters from the mouth of the Thames 
and the English Channel. The market commences daily at 5 a. m. 

Smithfield Market, Newgate Street, City, is the great meat-mar- 
ket of London. The new covered market, opened in 1868, is most 
admirably fitted up (comp. p. 95). Subterranean lines connect it 
with the Metropolitan Railway, and thence indirectly with the M<s.- 
tropolitan Cattle Market. It was once the chief q.^\.W^ wjl^-^^X.^'^V.ss^- 
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don, and the fAinous Bartholomew Fair was hold here down to 1853. 
A large Poultry Market wag added to the meat-market in 1876, and 
a Fish Market has heen built to the W. 

The new Metropolitan Cattle Market, Copenhagen Fields, between 
Islington and Camden Town, is the largest in the world. The prin- 
cipal markets are held on Mondays and Thursdays, but on other 
days the traffic is also yery considerable. Around the lofty clock 
tower are grouped a post-oi^ce, a telegraph station, banks, an en- 
quiry office, shops, etc. At the sides are interminable rows of well- 
arranged stalls for the cattle. — At Deptford is a great Foreign 
Cattle Market, for cattle imported from the Continent. 

Among the other important markets of London are LeadenhcUl 
Market (p. 106^, Leadenhall Street, for poultry and game; Far^ 
ringdon Street Market, at which watercress is one of the chief articles 
sold ; Great Eastern Railway Market, for fish and vegetables ; the 
Elepluint and Castle Market, for fish ; and the ShadweU Market, 
East of London Docks , also for fish. Columbia Market, Bethnal 
Green, was erected by the munificence of the Baroness Burdett 
Coutts, at a cost of 200, 000^., for supplying meat, fish, and vege- 
tables to one of the poorest quarters of London. 

The largest Horse Market is TattersaWs , Knightsbridge Green, 
where a great number of horses are sold by auction on every Monday 
throughout the year, and in spring on Thursdays also. Tattersall's 
is the centre of all business relating to horse-racing and betting 
throughout the country, which form the Englishman's substitute 
for the continental lotteries. 

The Co-operative System. The object of this system may be 
described as the furnishing of members of a trading association, 
formed for the purpose, with genuine and moderately-priced goods 
on tlie principle of ready-money payments, the cheapness being 
secured by economy of management and by contentment with small 
profits. Notwithstanding the opposition of retail and even of whole- 
sale dealers, it has of late years made astonishingly rapid progress 
in London, where there are now about tliirty 'co-operative stores^ 
carrying on an immense trade. The chief companies are the Army 
and Navy Co-operative Stores, Victoria Street, Westminster, and the 
Civil Service Supply Association. 

The Civil Service Supply Associatiun consists of shareholders, of 
members belonging to the Civil Service, who pay 2s. Hd. a year, and of 
outsiders fwho, however, must be friends of member or sharenoldera), 
who pay bs. annually. The association now employs 1170 persons, who 
receive salaries amounting in all to i02,(XX)<. annually. The cost of the 
string, paper, and straw used in packing goods for customers amounts 
to 12,0(J0{. a year, and upwards of 26,(XX)<. is spent annually for carriage 
and booking. The sales in 1886 reached the enormous sum of 1,800,0001., 
the net profit being about 2^/i per cent. The articles sold comprise groceries, 
wines, spirits, provisions, tobacco, clothing, books, stationery, fancy goods, 
drugs, and watches. The premises of the association in Queen Victoria 
Street CNo. 136) cost 27,000^., while it has others in Bedford Street, Strand, 
and in Tavistock Street, Covent Garden. — The sales of the Army and 
Navy Stores reach a still higher total, amounting to 2,500,0002. per anni^iy^ . 
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Strangers or yiBitors to London are, of course, unable to make 
purchases at a co-operatiye store except through a memher. 

Co-operative Working Societies. Another application of the 
co-operative system is seen in the various associations established 
on the principle of the Co'Partnership of the Workers. 

Among meritorious societies of tbis kind tbe following may be men- 
tioned : Bookbinders' Co-operative Society y 17 Bury Street, Bloomsbury ; Trunk 
cmd Bag Makers* Societv, 9 Sherwood Street, Golden Square; Hamilton A 
Co. (shirt - makers) , 3S^ Regent Street; Portland Boot and Shoe Society^ 
4 Barrow Hill Boad, St. Jobn^s Wood; Women's Printing Society y 21b 
Great College Street, Westminster; Mrs. Alison (Co-operative Needlewomen; 
shirts, etc.), 84 Brooke Street, Holborn; Miss M. Hart (Decorative Co- 
operators' Association), 405 Oxford Street; Bag - ManuftKturing Supply 
As.tocialiony 11 Moor Lane, E. C; Co-operative Printers ^ Salisbury Court, 
Fleet Street. 

9. Cabs. Omnibuses. Tramways. Coaches. 

Cabs. When the traveller is in a hurry, and his route does not 
coincide with that of an omnibus, he had better at once engage a 
cab at one of the numerous cab-stands, or hail one of those passing 
along the street. The ^Four'WheeUrs\ which are small and un- 
comfortable, hold four persons inside, while a fifth can be accommo- 
dated beside the driver. The two-wheeled cabs, called Hansoms^ 
from the name of their inventor, have seats for two persons only, 
and drive at a much quicker rate than the others. Persons without 
much luggage will therefore prefer a hansom. The driver's seat is 
at the back, so that he drives over the heads of the passengers sitting 
inside. Orders are communicated to him through a small trap-door 
in the roof. — There are now about 10,000 cabs in London, em- 
ploying about 18,000 horses. 

Fares are reckoned by distance, unless the cab is expressly hired 
by time. The charge for a drive of 2 M. or under is is. ; for each ad- 
ditional mile or fraction of a mile 6d. For each person above two, 6d. 
additional is charged for the whole hiring. Two children under 10 years 
of age are reckoned as one adult. For each large article of luggage car- 
ried outside, 2d. is charged; smaller articles are free. The cabman is 
not bound to drive more than 6 miles. Beyond the 4-mile radius from 
Charing Cross the fare is is. for every mile or fraction of a mile. The 
charge for waiting is Qd. for each completed V* hr. for four-wheelers, 
and od. for hansoms. The fare by time ror the first hour or part of an 
hour is 2s. for four-wheelers, and 2s. Qd, for hansoms. For each additional 
^4 hr., Qd. and 8d. Beyond the 4-mile radios the fare is 2s. 6d. for the 
first hour, for both 2-wneel and 4-wheel vehicles, and for each additional 
74 hr. Sd. The driver may decline to drive for more than one full hour, 
or to be hired by time between 8 p. m. and 6 a. m. 

Whether the hirer knows the proper faro or not, he is recommended 
to come to an agreement with the driver before starting. 

Each driver is bound to possess a copy of the authorised Book of 
Distances, and to produce it if required. 

In cases of attempted imposition the passenger should demand the 
cabman's number, or order him to drive to the nearest police court or 
station. 

The driver is bound to deposit any articles left in the cab at the 
nearest police station within twenty-four hours, to be claimed U-^ ^Vi-^ 
owner at the Head Police Office, Scotland Yard. 
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Those who travel by omnibus should keep themselves provided with 
small change to prevent delay and mistakes. The fare varies from id. 
to 6d., and is in a few cases dd. For a drive to Bichmond, the Crystal 
Palace, and other places several miles from the City the usual fare is is. 
A table of the legal fares is placed in the inside of each omnibus. 

Omnibus Lines. The following is a list of some of the principal 
rentes : — 



Name 



Colour 



Route 



Atlas 



Bayswater 



Bow and Regent 
Circus 

Bromplon 



Camherwell Oate 



Camden Town 



Charing Cross and 

Kilburn 
Chelsea 



City Atlas 
Clapham 



Clapton and Ox- 
ford Circus 

Favorite 



Favorite 



Victoria A King's 
Cross 

Hammersmith 



London Road Car 
Co. 



Light 
green 

Green 



Dark 
green 

White 



Yellow 



Yellow 



Bed 

Choco- 
late 



Dark 
green 
Chocol., 
red, or 
green 
Dark 
green 

Dark 
green 

Dark 
green 

White 



Bed 



Brown 



St. John''s Wood, Baker Street, Oxford Street, 
Regent Street, Charing Cross , Westminster 
Bridge , Camberwell Gate \ every 10 min. 

Bayswater, Oxford Street, Holborn, Cheapside, 
Bank, London Bridge, every 3-4 min. \ Bays- 
water to Whitechapel , every 8 min. ; to 
Broad Street and Liverpool Street Stations 
every hour. 

Stratford and Bow , Whitechapel , Combill, 
Cheapside, Fleet Street, Strand, Regent 
Street, Oxford Street \ every 10 min. 

Walham Green, Piccadilly, Charing Cross, 
Strand, Fleet Street, Cheapside, Bank, Bruad 
Street^ every 20 min. 

Camberwell, Walworth Road, Borough, Lon- 
don Bridge, Gracechurch Street, Shoreditch \ 
eyery 7 min. 

Kentish Town^avers^ock Hill, Camden Town, 
Tottenham Court Road, St. Martin's Lane, 
Charing Cross, Victoria; every 3-5 min. 

Edlburn, Edgeware Road, Oxford Street, Re- 
gent Street, Charing Cross; every 15 min. 

Chelsea, Sloane Street, Piccadilly, Strand, 
Fleet Street, Bank, and then by Bishopsgate 
Street and Bethnal Green Road to Old Furd, 
or by Moorgate Street to Hoxton ; every 
20 min. 

Swiss Cottage, St. John's Wood, Oxford Street, 
Holborn, Bank ; every 7 min. 

Clapham, Stockwell, Kennington, London 
Bridge, Gracechurch Street; every 10-12 min. 

Clapton, Hackney Road, Bishopsgate Street, 

Bank, Cheapside, Holborn, Oxford Street; 

every 20 min. 
Holloway, Pentonville Road, Chancery Lane, 

Strand, Westminster Abbey, Victoria Station ; 

every 8 min. 
Holloway, Highbury, Islington, City Road, 

Bank, King William Street, London Bridge ; 

every 8 min. 
Victoria, Piccadilly, Long Acre, Great Queen 

Street, Russell Square, King's Cross; every 

few minutes. 
Hammersmith, Shaftesbury Avenue, Charing 

Cross Road, Tottenham Court Road, King's 

Cross; every few minutes. 
West Kensington, Shaftesbury A venue, Charing 

Cross Road, Oxford Street, Liverpool avevt&v 

Station; every few miwwVe^. 
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Name 



Ck)loar 



Boate 



Favorite 
Favorite 
Favorite 

IJampstead 



Islington and Kent 
Road 

Kenningion to Char- 
ing Cross 
Kilburn 



Kilhurn and Victo- 
ria Station 
King\<t Cross 



Kingsland 

Old Ford 
Paddington 

Paddington 



Paddington vid 
New Road 



ISccadilhj and St. 
T/iomas^s Hospital. 
Putney Bridge 



Royal Blue 

Royal Oak and 
Charing Cross 

Royal Oak and 

Victoria Station 
South Hackney 

Waterloo 



Westhowne Orove 
and Camden Toton 
Westminster 



Blue 

Red 

Dark 
green 

Yellow 

Dark 
green 

Bed 

Dark 
green 

Bed 

Light 
green 

Green 

or 
chocol. 
Yell, or 
chocol. 
Yellow 



Yellow 



Light 
green 



Yellow 
White 



Dark 
Wne 
Bed 



Bed 
Bed 
Blue 

Brown 
Brown 



Holloway, Islington, Eoston Boad, Regent 
Street, Piccadilly, Brompton; every 15min. 

HuUoway, Islington, Ooswell Boad, Bank; 
every 10-18 min. 

Stoke Newington, Essex Boad, Chancery Lane, 
Charing Cross, Westminster, Victoria Sta- 
tion; every 20 min. 

Haverstock Hill , Camden Town , Tottenham 
Conrt Boad, Charing Gross Boad, Piccadilly 
Circus ; every 20 min. 

New North Boad, City Boad, Moorgate Street, 
London Bridge , Borough , Old Kent Boad ; 
every 7 min. 

Eennington Park and Boad, Westminster 
Bridge, Parliament Street; every 6 min. 

Edgeware Boad, Oxford Street, Holbom, 
Cheapside, Comhill, Leadenhall Street, 
Aldgate; every 8 min. 

Edgeware Boad, Park Lane, Victoria Station \ 
every 12 min. 

Great College Street, King's Cross, Gray's Inn 
Boad, Chancery Lane, Fleet Street, Black- 
friars Bridge, Kennington; every 9 min. 

Dalston, Kingsland Boad, Shoreditch, Bishops- 
gate Street, Gracechurch, London Bridge, 
Borough, Elephant and Castle \ every 5 min. 

Old Ford, Bethnal Green Boad, Shoreditch, 
Bishopsgate, Exchange; every 5 min. 

Kensal Green, Paddington, Edgeware Boad, 
Oxford Street, Holbom, Cheapside, London 
Bridge ; every Va hr. 

Paddington, Edgeware Boad, Oxford Street, 
Holbom, Newgate Street, Cheapside, Lon- 
don Bridge : every 5 min. 

Westboume Grove, Edgeware Boad, Maryle- 
bone Boad, King's Cross, Islington, City 
Boad, Moorgate Street, King William Street, 
London Bridge ; every 8 min. 

Piccadilly Circus, Charing Cross, Westminster 
Bridge, St. Thomas's Hospital •, every 7 min. 

Putney Bridge, Fulham, Brompton, Piccadilly, 
Strand, Fleet Street, St. Paul's, Gannon 
Street, London Bridge ; every 20 min. 

Victoria Station, Piccadilly, Bond Street, Ox- 
ford Circus; every 5 min. 

Archer Street (Bayswater), Edgeware Boad, 
Oxford Street, Begent Street, Charing Gross \ 
every 8 min. 

Praed Street, Edgeware Boad, Park Lane, 
Victoria Station; every 12 min. 

Victoria Park, Hackney Boad, Shoreditcb, 
Bank; every 10 min. 

Camden Town, York and Albany, Begent Street, 
Waterloo Bridge, Elephant and Castle, Cam- 
berwell Gate ; every 7 min. 

Paddington, St. John's Wood, Begent's Park, 
Camden Town ; every 15 min. 

Bank, Cheapside, Fleet Street, Strand, West- 
minster, Pimlico ; every 6 min. 
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Tramways. Since 1870 several lines of tramways have been in 
operation in the outlying districts of London. 

The cars of the South London Tramways Co. run from Westminster 
Bridge and London Bridge to Wandsworth, and from Chelsea Bridge to 
Lavender Hill and Clapham Junction. Those of the London Tramways Co. 
run from Westminster Bridge to Brixton, Clapham, New Cross, Green- 
wich, and Peokham ; from Blackfriars Bridge to Brixton, Peckham, and 
Greenwich; and from Victoria Station to Vauxhall Bridge and Camber- 
well. The London Street Tramways Co. runs cars from King's Cross to 
Kentish Town, and from Euston Road to Kentish Town, Holloway, and 
Ili^hgate. The lines of the Iforth Metropolitan Tramways Co. extend from 
Moorgate Street to Finsbury Park, Stamford Hill, Clapton, Highbury, and 
Highgate; from Aldersgate Street to Hackney, Dalston, and Clapton, and 
to llighgate Archway; from liolbom Town Hall to Goswell Boad and 
Stamford Hill and tu Dalston; from Canning Town Station to Green Gate; 
from Stratford to Manor Park ; from King's Cross to Finsbury Park ; and 
from Aldgate to Well Street, Victoria Park, Stratford, and Poplar. The 
cars of the London Southern Tramways Co. run from Stockwell to Camber- 
well Green and Norwood, and from Brixton to Loughborough Junction. 
The Southall., Ealing., and Shepherd^s Bush Tramway Co. runs cars from 
IJxbridge Boad to Shepherd's Bush and Acton. The cars are com- 
fortable, and the fares moderate (i-4cl.) 

The Highgate Steep Gradient Cable Tramway, the first of the kind in 
ICurope , opened in 1884, ascends Highgate Hill from Highgate Archway ; 
the cars start every 5min. (fares 2d. up. Id. down; halfway up Id.). 
The motive power is supplied by an endless wire rope, placed in a tube 
below the surface of the road and kept in motion by a stationary engine 
at one end of the line. Connection between the car and the rope is effect- 
ed by means of a ^gripping attachment', passing through a slit in the 
middle of the track. The rope runs between the jaws of the 'gripper', 
which the driver closes when he wishes to start the car, reversing the 
operation and applying the brakes when he wishes to stop. The system 
works with great efTectivenesa and a pleasant freedom from noise or dirt. 

Coaches. During the summer months well appointed stage 
coaches run from London to Bentley Priory (near Harrow), Guild- 
ford, 8t, Albans, Virginia Water, etc. Most of them start from the 
White Horse Cellar, Piccadilly, between 10 and 11.46 a.m. The 
fares vary from 2*. 6d. to 14«. ; return-fares one-half or two-thirds 
more ; box seats usually 2^. 6d. extra. Many of these coaches are 
driven by the gentlemen who own them. They afford better 
opportunities in many respects for viewing the scenery than railway- 
trains, and may be recommended in fine weather. 

10. Eailways. 

The principal Railway Stations in London are fourteen in num- 
ber. Many of them are now lighted by the electric light. On the 
left (N.) bank of the Thames are the following: — 

I. Eiuiton Square Station, the terminus of the London and 
North Western Railway, Euston Square, near Euston Road and 
Tottenham Court Road. Trains for Rugby, Crewe, Chester, Bangor, 
Holyhead (whence steamers to Ireland); Birmingham, Shrewsbury ; 
Stafford, Leicester, Derby, Nottingham, Lincoln, Leeds, Hull; 
Liverpool, Manchester; Carlisle, Glasgow, Edinburgh, etc. 

H. 8t. Panorai Station, Knston Road, to Wv^^ . ^lYAwi'e*^^^'**^ 
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Station, tho tenninus of the Midland Railway. TraiiiB for Camden 
Road, Kentish Town, Haverstock Hill, Uendon ; Bedford, Leicester, 
Nottingham, Derby, Chesterfield, Normanton, Hull, York, Leeds, 
Newcastle, Lancaster; Glasgow, Edinburgh, etc. 

III. KixLg'fl CroBB Station, Euston Road, terminus of the Gsbat 
NoRTHEBN Railway. Trains for the N. and N.E.: York, Newe<uUe, 
Edinburgh; Hull, Leeds, Sheffield, Manchester, Liverpool; Cam- 
bridge, Bedford, Hertford, Lincoln ; suburhan trains to Highgate, 
Hornsey, Alexandra Park, Bamet, and Edgeware. 

IV. Paddington Station , terminus of the Gbeat Westbkk 
Railway for theW. andS.W. of England (^trains start from the W. 
side of the station). Trains to Berkshire, Oxfordshire, Wiltshire, 
Somersetshire, Devonshire, Cornwall, Gloucestershire, South Wales; 
Windsor, Reading, Cheltenham, Gloucester, Bath, Bristol, Exeter; 
Oxford, Birmingham, Liverpool, Manchester, etc. 

y . Liverpool Street Station , near Bishopsgate Street , ter- 
mini] s of the Grbat Eastern Railway and East London Linb. 
Trains to Chelmsford, Colchester, Harwicfi, Ipswich, Norwich, Lowe- 
stoft, Yarmouth; Cambridge, Ely, Peterborough, Lincoln,etc.', Beth» 
nal Green, Hackney, Clapton, Old Ford, Stratford, Epping Forest, 
Tilbury, Southend ; and through the Thames^ Tunnel to New Cross, 
Peckham Rye, etc. 

YI. Charing Cross Station, on the site of Old Hungerford 
Market, close to Trafalgar Square, terminus of — 

1. The South Eastern Railway vi& Redhill, Tunbridge, and 
Ashford, to Folkestone and Dover. 

2. The Greenwich Railway, a viaduct borne by brick arches, 
vi^ London Bridge Station, Spa Road, and Deptford, to Greenwich, 

3. The Mid and North Kent Lines to New Cross, Lewisham, 
Beckenham, Bromley, Blackheath, Woolwich, Dartford, Erith, 
Gravesend, Rochester. 

YII. Cannon Street Station, Cannon Street, City, near the 
Bank and St. Paul's Cathedral, City terminus for the same lines as 
Cliaring Cross. Trains from Charing Cross to Cannon Street, and 
vice versa, every 10 minutes. 

YIII. Victoria Station, the West End terminus of the London 
Chatham, and Dover Railway, in Yictoria Street, near Bucking- 
ham Palace and Westminster. — The following lines issue from 
this station — 

1. The London, Chatham, and Dover Railway, to Clapham, 
Brixton, Heme Hill, Dulwich, Sydenham Hill, Beckenham, Brom- 
ley, Bickley , Rochester, Cliatham, Faversham, Canterbury, Dover, 
Heme Bay, Margate, Broadstairs, Ramsgate. 

2. The MBTRoroLiTAN Extension, to Ludgate Hill and Hotbom 
Viaduct Station^ via (iVosrenor Rood, Battetaea Patk, Yorfc Road, 

Wandsworth Road , Clapham. aniS. NotIH SlockweU , "BTixXon atwdi. 
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South Stoehvell, Loughborough Road^ Camhtrwell New Road, Wal- 
worth Boadj Elephant and CkutU, and Borough Boad. Trains every 
20min. 

3. Tlie West London Extension, via Batteraea Park , York 
Boad, Batteraea, Chelaea , Weat Brompton , and Kenaington (Ad- 
dison Boad), to Paddington Station, 

4. The South London Linb, via Groavenor Boad, York Road, 
Wandaworth Boad, Clapham Boad, Loughborough Boad, Denmark 
UiU, Pedcham Bye, Queen'a Boad, Old Kent Boad, and South Ber- 
mondaey, to Lofhdon Bridge, 

5. The Bkiohton and South Coast Railway, via Clapham 
Junction (a most important station for South London), Wandaworth 
Common, Balham, Streatham Hill, Lower Norwood, Qipay HiU, and 
Cryatal Palace (Low Level Station), to Norwood Junction (see be- 
low), or hy Clapham Junction, Wandaworth Common, Balham, 
Streatham Common, Norbury, Thornton Heath, andSelhurat to Croy- 
don (see below). At both Norwood and Croydon the line joins the 
London Bridge and Brighton Line. 

6. The Cbystai. Palace branch of the London, Chatham, and 
Dover Railway ; stations, Clapham, Brixton, Denmark Hill, Pedtham 
Bye, Honor Oak, Lordahip Lane, Cryatal Palace (High Level Station), 

IX. Broad Street Station, terminus of the North London 
Railway. Trains to Shoredilch, Haggeraton, and Dcdaton, where 
the line forks. The rails to the W. run to Mildmay Park, Canon- 
bury, Highbury, Bamabury, Camden Town, Kentish Town, Hamp- 
stedd, Willeaden Junction (an important station for North London, 
stopped at by all the express trains of the N.W. railway), Acton, 
Hammersmith, Kew, Bichmond, and Kingaton. The line to the E. goes 
to Hackney, Homerton, Victoria Park, Old Ford, Bow, and Poplar. 

X. Ladgate Hill Station, near St. Paul's Cathedral and Black- 
friars Bridge, City terminus of the Methopolitan Extension 
(see above), and also of the London, Chatham, and Dover Railway. 

XI. Holbom Yiadnet Station^ Holbom Viaduct, for the same 
trains as Ludgate Hill Station. 

XII. St. Panl's Station, Queen Victoria Street, a terminus of 
the London, Chatham, and Dover Railway. 

XIII. Eenohnroh Street Station, near the Bank, on the S. side 
of Fenchurch Street, terminus of the Blackwall Railway to 
ShadweU, Stepney, Limehouae, West India Docks, Poplar, SLiid. Black- 
wall, and of the Tilbuby, Gravbsend, and Southend Railway. 

On the right (S.) bank of the Thames : — 

XIV. London Bridge Station, the terminus of the Brighton 
and South Coast Railway, via New Croaa, Brockle^,, FotwX "ttWX.^ 
Syderiham (Crystal Palace), Penge, Nonoood JuncUotv V!'*^^'^'^ ^^^ 
line from Victoria station, see a,\>ONe^ iwivi^., Cto^jd.o'u ^^^ »^^ 
above), Caterham, Red HiU Junction Oiwvci\i lo V:tvc.^ . ^«^ UeA.^«-^- 

liAKDEKKR, Londou. 6th Edit. "^ 
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linr Hill, and Dorking ; to the K. for Dovw\ Three Bridges (for 
Arundel) J and Hay ward's Heath (junction for Lewes and Newhaverh), 
to liriyhlon. Also to Chichester and Portsmouth for the Isle of WiffM, 
London Bridge Station was formerly the chief station for the trains 
to r(»lkcstone and Dover, hut now all the trains cross to Gannon 
Stro(tt and ('haring Cross. 

X V . Waterloo Station t Waterloo Road , Southwark, terminus 
of th<< SorTH Wkrtrrn Kailway, consists of two parts — 

1 . 'V\w NoRTHKiiN fentranco on the K. and N.E.), for the line to 
lirmlin{f by Vauxhall^ Clapham Junction^ Wandsworth, Putney, and 
liiimf^. At harncB the line forks ; the hranch to the right (N.) leads 
l(» Chinwickj A>tr, lirentford, Isleuforth, and Hounslow; that to the 
Irft to Morilnke, Richmond^ Troickenham, Kingston, and Windsor, 

*1. Tho South RRN (entrance on the S. side), for the line to 

Snutknmpton, Portsmouth ( Isle of Wight), Exeter, Plymouth, etc. 

'IMio noaroflt stations to London on this line are Vauxhall, Clapham, 

Wimhlrdnn, ( -onmhe' Maiden j Surbiton (for Kingston), Thames 

l>iWtn, and Hampton (^ourt. 

On all tho KnfcUiih linuii tho llrflt-class passenger is entitled to carry 
11','//'. of lit^KiiKU fruo, ffocond-clojis i*Olb., and third-class &Olb. The com- 
|i(iiili'.«, liowi'viT, ruroly make anv charge for overweight. On all inland 
ronlcM I lie Iravrllor idiould hco that his luggage is duly labelled for his 
dcMlhialliin, anil ptit into the right van. as otherwise the railways arc 
not rc.H|H)iiHilil(> fur its tran.<«iiorl. Travollers to the Continent require to 
ImioU llii^lr lu(.',gn|',i* and obtain a ticket for it, after which it gives them 
no rai'iliiT Ironliln. 

MuiiiiiNit lit Torbldden in all tho carriages except the 'smoking com- 
|inrlnii>nlH\ under u penalty of '1U«. 

Metropolitan or Underground Bailways. 

An Important artery of Mntramural' traffic is afforded hy tho 
iMrlrapnUtan and Metropolitan District liailways. These lines, 
whioh for tho tnoHt part run under tho houses and streets hy means 
of tnnnols, and partly also through cuttings between high walls, 
form a noinploto belt (tho 'inner clrclo') round the whole of tho 
iiiiu^r part of London, while various branch-lines diverge to the 
outlying suburbs. Tho Midland, (Iroat Westoni, Great Northern, 
and oilior railways run suburban trains in connection with the Me- 
tropolitan linos. Tho Metropolitan liailway Company now conveys 
about HI million passengers annually, or upwards of 1^2 million 
por wook, at an avorago rate of about twopence per journey. Over 
tho quadruple part of tho lino, botwcen Farringdon street and 
Moorgate street, lo37 trains run every week-day. The stations on 
the underground lines are the lolloping (see Hallway Map) : — 

Mark Lane, for tho Tower of Loiuloa, the Mint, Corn Exchange, 
lUllingsgate, and the Dockti 

Aldgate, HoundHditc* Loadenhall and Fenchurch 

Streets, for Mincing Lan MlnorioH, and the East End. 

BkaN(mi Link lo fiha ^srhi'hf, Dfpfforil Boad, and 

ifew Crofs. 
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Biahopsgate , near the Liverpool Street (Great Eastern ; snl)- 
-way) and Broad Street (North of London) stations. 

Moorgate Street , close to Finsbnry Circus , 5 min. fiom the 
Bank, chief station for the City. 

Aldersgate Street , Long Lane , near the General Post Office 
and Smithfleld Meat Market (hranch-line to the latter, see p. 26 j ; 
change for Ludgate Hill , Crystal Palace , and London , Chatham, 
and Dover Railway. 

Earringdon Street, in Clerkenwell, V4 M. to the N. of Holbom 
Viaduct, connected with Holbom Viaduct and Ludgaie Hill stations 
(see p. 33) ; trains to and from the latter (London , Chatham, and 
l)over Railway) every 10 min. 

King's CrOBBy comer of Pentonville Road and Gray's Inn Road, 
connected with the Great Northern and Midland Railways. 

Oower Street, near Euston Square (North Western) Terminus. 

Portland Boad, Park Square, at the S.£. angle of Regent's 
Park, V2 ^' ^^om the S. entrance of the Zoological Gardens (by 
the Broad Walk) ; omnibus to Oxford Circus and Piccadilly Circus 
in connection with the trains. 

Baker Street, comer of York Place, another station for the Bot- 
anic and Zoological Gardens. A little to the E., in Marylebone 
Road, is Madame Tussaud's (p. 42). 

Branch Lin£ to St. John's Wood Road (for Lord's Cricket Ground). 
Marlborough Road^ Swiss Cottage^ FincMey Road^ West Hampstead^ SjUmrn- 
Brondesbwy, Willesden Oreen, Kingsbury- Necuden (with the extensive work<< 
of the Metropolitan liailway), and Harrow. 

Edgware Road, Chapel Street. 

Branch Lime to Bishop's Road^ Royal Oak, Westboume Pewi, Notting 
Hill (the last two stations are both near Kensal Green CSemeteri). Latimer 
Road, Shepherd's Bush, Hammersmith (trains every 15 min.) ; also to Tum- 
ham Oreen (Bedford Park Estate), Gunnershwry, ' Kew Gardens. Richmond 
(trains every half-hour, from Bishop''s Road to Richmond in 28 min.) — 
From Latimer Road branch-line to the left to Uxbridge Road, Addison 
Road (Kensington; for Olympia, p. 43). Earls Court, and Brompton( Glou- 
cester Road), see below ; trains every l^ hr. — Omnibus to Kilbum. 

Praed Street (Faddington) , opposite the Great Western Hotel 
and the Paddington Station. 

Queen's Boad (Ba^riwater), N. side of Kensington Gardens. 

Vetting Hill Gate, Notting Hill High Street, for the K. part of 
Notting Hill. 

Keniington High Street, Kensington, Vs ^- ^^ Holland 
House and Park. 

Brompton (Olonoester Boad). 

Branch Lines to West Brompton, Addison Road, EarVs Court, Putney 
Bridge, Acton, Ealing, Kew and Richmond, etc. 

South Keniington,Cromwell Road, for South Kensington Museum 
(3 min. to the N.), Natural History Museum, Albert Hall, Albert 
Memorial, Horticultural Society's Gardens. 

Sloane Square, near Chelsea Hospital, station for Battersea Park.. 

Yietoria, opposite Victoria Terminus (^Londow ^ C)V"i.S^VKv.^ -sccn^ 
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Dover and Brighton Railways), with which it is (K>nnected by a 
subway, and ^4 ^' ^'om Buckingham Palace. 

St. James's Park, Tothill Street, near Birdcage Walk, to the 
S. of St. James's Park. 

Westminster Bridge, Victoria Embankment , at the W. end of 
Westminster Bridge , station for the Ilouses of Parliament , West- 
minster Abbey, etc. 

Charing Cross, near Hungerford Bridge, for Charing Cross, 
Trafalgar Square, and West Strand. 

Temple, between Somerset House and the Temple, below 
Waterloo Bridge, station for the new Law Courts. 

Blaokfriars, Bridge Street, adjacent to Blackfiriars Bridge, below 
the St. Paul's Station of the London, Chatham, & Dover Railway, 
and near Ludgate Hill Station (p. 33). From Westminster to Black- 
friars the line runs below the Victoria Embankment (p. 111). 

Mansion House , comer of Cannon Street and Queen Victoria 
Street, station for St. Paul's. 

Cannon Street, below the terminus of the South Eastern Rail- 
way, the station nearest the Bank and the Exchange. 

The Monument, at the comer of Eastcheap, station for the 
Monument, London Bridge, and the Coal Exchange. 

Trains run on the main line (inner circle) in both directions 
from 6 a.m. to nearly midnight, at Intervals of 5-10 min. during 
the day, and of 15 min. before 8 a.m. or after 8 p.m. 

The stations generally occupy open sites, and are lighted from above, 
many of them being roofed with glass. At night some of them are now 
ligbted with electric light. The carriages are comfortable and roomy, 
and are lighted with gas. The booking-office is generally on a level 
with the street, at the top of the flight of stairs leading down to the 
railway. The official who checks the tickets points out the right plat- 
form , while the tickets themselves are marked with a large red O or I 
(for 'outer** and 4nner' line uf rails), corresponding with notices in the 
stations. After reaching the platform the traveller had better enquire whe- 
ther the train for his destination is the first that comes up or one of those 
that follow. It may, however, be useful to know that the trains of the 
4nner circle' have one white light on the engine; trains between Ham- 
mersmith and New Cross have one white and one blue li^ht, between 
Hammersmith and Aldgate two blue lights, and between Richmond and 
Aldgate two white lights. The terminus towards which the train ii tra- 
velling is also generally placarded on the front of the engine. Above the 
platforms hang boards indicating the points at which the different classes 
of carriage are drawn up ; the first-class carriages are in the middle of the 
train. The names of the stations are called out by the porters, and are 
always painted at different parts of the platform and on the lamps, though 
frequently difficult to distinguish from the surrounding advertisements. 
As the stoppages are extremely brief, no time should be lost either in 
taking seats or alighting. Passengers leave the platform by the 'Way 
Out', where their tickets are given up. Those who are travelling with 
through-tickets to a station situated on one of the branch-lines show 
their tickets at the junction where carriages are changed, and where 
the officials will indicate the proper train. — Comp. Uie time-tables of 
the companies. 

TJte fares are extremely moderate, BeV&om. &-s.&&ed\u^ a shilling even 
for considerable distances. Return-tlc\teta arfciaawft^ ftXa-lvc^wi^ ^\v»M. 
At Urstf in order to make himself acquaiulftd v?U\i V\v^ "tt.«i\.xQ^Q\\* ^ V^va 
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stranger will naturally prefer to make use of omnibuses and cabs, hut 
when his first curiosity is satisfied he will probably often avail himself 
of the easy, rapid, and economical mode of travelling afforded by the 
Metropolitan Railway. 

11. Steamboats. 

Owing to the union of most of the companies possessing steam- 
boats for Thames traffic, the ^London Steamboat Company' now 
commands the whole route from Hampton Court towards the west to 
Southend and Shoemess on the east, while the fares and time- 
tables have been re-adjusted. On this great length of river, with 
all its sinuosities, there are no less than 48 piers or landing-pla- 
ces , 26 on the north or left bank, and 22 on the south or right. 
Above Vauxhall Bridge are Nine Elms, PimlicOj Battersea Park, 
Clielsea, Battersea Bridge, Battersea Square, Wandsworth, Putney, 
Hammersmith, Kew, Richmond, Teddirhgton, and Hampton Court. 
Between the bridges, as the reach between Vauxhall Bridge on the 
west and London Bridge on the east is sometimes called , are the 
piers at MiUbank, Lambeth, Westminster , Charing Cross, Waterloo, 
Temple^ Blackfriars, St. PauVs Wharf, and three near London 
Bridge, Below all the bridges are Cherry Gardens (in no sense 
corresponding with its name), Thames Tunnel, Olobe Stairs, Lime- 
house, West India Dock, Commercial Dock, Millwall, Greenwich, 
Isle of Dogs, Cubitt Town, Blackwall, Charlton, Woolwich, North 
Woolwich, Erith, Oreenhithe, RosherviUe, Oravesend, Southend, and 
Sheemess, where the Nore light-ship is reached, and the estuary of 
the Thames expands into the German Ocean. Several of the above- 
named stopping-places are now little used. Some of the larger 
steamers from London Bridge extend their trips to Margate, Rams- 
gate, Clacton-on~Sea, WaHon-on-tfie-Naze, Harwich, and Ipswich. 

The following is a list of the intervals of starting from the principal 
piers (in summer), and also of the fares. Return-tickets at reduced rates. 
For short distances the fares are id., iy^d.^ or 2d. 

London Bridge to Chelsea every 10 min. (3d.). 

Chelsea to Putney (2d.), Hammersmith (4d.), and Kew (6d.), every V2 hr. 
in summer. 

London Bridge (tide and weather permitting) to Richmond^ Twickenham, 
Teddington (fare to each of these is. ; return 1«. 6d.), Kingston, and Ua'np- 
lon Court (is. 6d. ; return 2s. 6d.), every Vg hr. during summer. 

London Bridge to Commercial Dock, every V'4 hr. (3d.). 

London Bridge to Greenwich (id.) and Woolwich (8d.), every Va hr. 

London Bridge to Rosherville (saloon 12*. 3d. , fore-cabin is. 9d., in- 
cluding admission to the Gardens) and Oravesend (is. 4d. , return 2."?.) ; 
and on from Oravesend to Southend and Sheemess (is. 4d. ; return 25.), 
during summer 3-4 times daily. 

On Sundays and holidays the fare is raised for most of the shorter 
trips. Although the steamers cannot all be described as comfortable, they 
at any rate afford an excellent survey of the traffic on the Thames, 'Vs<^Vy« 
bridge' and of the smiling beauties of its banks 'ab<^N€^ . k w?>^^vi\ r«.'w«js 
Guide, with times, fares, and a map, is p\\\i\\a\vft^ "^1 >^^ cviwv^^^o^ '^sv 
summer. 
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12. Theatres. 



The performance at many of the London theatres begins abuut 
7 and lasts till 11 p. m. ; but the latter part of the representation 
is apt to be more of a fatigue than a pleasure. At some houses 
the prices of admission are lowered by one-half after 8. 30 or D 
p. m., when the visitor is generally still in time to see the principal 
part of the entertainment. 

A visit to the whole of the fifty theatres of London, which, howeTer, 
could only be managed in the course of a prolonged sojourn, would give 
the traveller a capital insight into the social life of the people. At the 
upper end of the scale is Covent Garden Opera, with its sumptuous and 
perfumed boxes, in almost every part of which evening dress is prescribed 
during the opera season ; while at the lower we have such houses as the 
Britannia Theatre, where evening toilet is replaced by the blue shirts of 
sailors or the corduroy of labourers, and for the fragrance of the silk- 
lined boxes is substituted the odour of the liquor and tobacco with which 
nearly every man in the audience is provided. Copies of the play are 
often sold at the theatres for 6d. or is. each, enabling the spectator to 
a])preciate the performance more thoroughly. French (late Lacy), 89 Strand, 
is the chief theatrical bookseller. 

The liest seats are the StcUlty next to the Orchestra, and the Ihreti 
Circle. On the occasion of popular performances tickets for these places 
are often not to be had at the door on entering, but must be secured 
previously at the Box Office of the theatre, when an extra fee of i«. for 
booking one or more seats is charged. The oftice always contains a plan 
of the theatre, showing the positions of the seats. Tickets for the opera 
and fur most of the theatres mav also be obtained at MUcJielFty 33 Old 
Bond Street; Lacon <^ OWer^ 166 New Bond Street; Keith, Prowse, «t Co., 
48 Cheapside, and Northumberland Avenue, Charing Cross; Orami«r, 
Regent Street; Austin't Ticket Office, St. James's Hall, Piccadilly, and 
elsewhere, at charges somewhat higher as a rule than at the theatres 
themselves, but occasionally lower. Single box seats can generally be 
obtained at the door as well as at the box-office, except when, as is the 
case at Covent Garden Opera, the boxes are all private property, or are 
lot for the season. 

Those who have not taken their tickets in advance should be at the 
door half-an-hour before the beginning of the performance, with, if pos- 
sible, the exact price of their ticket in readiness. (This is scarcely ever 
necessary in regard to the dearest seats.) The ticket-office is usually 
opened half-an hour before the commencement of the performanee. All 
the theatres are closed on Good Friday and Christmas Day, and many of 
them throughout the whole of Passion Week. 

The chief London theatres are the following, but many of them 
arc closed in August and September. 

IIbr Majesty's Theatbe , or Ofeba House , corner of Hay- 
market and Pall Mall. This theatre, originally erected by Van- 
brugli in 1705, was burned down in 1789, rebuilt by Novosielski 
the following year, and extended by Nash and Repton in 1816-18. 
The interior was again destroyed by fire in December 1867, but 
since then the theatre has been entirely restored. Italian operas aie 
performed here. Private boxes from il. is, to lOi. 10a. ; stalls 12*. 
hd., first two rows of dress circle 10*. , other rows of dress circle 
7>. 6d., first circle 5s. & Bs., sccoivd cvicl^ Ss, & 4«., pit 2$. 6(2. 
Doors open at 7.30; peTfoimancG eommftivtft?, ^\. '^-^.xck., ^\a*fct 
season at reduced prices. Oftci\ c\oftfeOL. 
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Roy All Italian Opbba, or Cotbnt Gabdbn Theatbb, on tho 
W. side of Bow Street, Long Acre, the third theatre on the same 
site, was built in 1858 hy Barry. It accommodates an audience 
of 3500 persons, being nearly as large as the Scala at Milan, and 
has a handsome Corinthian colonnade. With the exception of 
tho pantomime from Christmas to Easter, the only theatrical 
representations are Italian operas. From August to November the 
building is utilised for promenade concerts. During the opera sea- 
son evening costume is de rigueur in most parts of the house. Boxes 
from 21. 2«. to 121. 12«., orchestra stalls 21«., amphitheatre stalls 
iOs. 6d., pit 7«. 6d., amphitheatre 2s. 6d. Doors open at 8, per- 
formance commences at 8.30 p.m. Lately, however, an opera 
season has been given here at 'theatre' prices — i.e. about 50 per 
cent, lower than those just mentioned. In winter, stalls Gs., first 
circle 35. , second circle 2s. Qd., pit 2s., gallery 6d. Doors open at 
7. 30, performance commences at 8 p.m. 

Drury Lanb Thbatrb, between Drury Lane and Brydges 
Street, near Covent Garden, where Garrick used to act. Shakspeare's 
plays, comedies, spectacular plays, English opera, etc. Pantomime 
in winter. Stalls IOs., dress circle 7s. & 6s., pit 2s., gallery Is., 
second gallery 6d. No fees. Begins at 7.30 p.m. The vestibule 
contains a statue of Kean as Hamlet, by Carew, and others. 

Lyobum Thbatrb, Strand, corner of Wellington Street. Shak- 
spearian pieces , comedies , etc. (Mr. Henry Irving and Miss Ellen 
Terry). Stalls 10s. 6<2. , dress circle 6s. 6d. , upper circle 4s. , pit 
2s., gallery Is. Performance begins at 7.30 p.m. No fees. 

Hayharkbt Thbatrb, at the S. end of the Haymarkct. 
English comedy. Stalls 10s. , dress circle 7s. , first drcle 4s. & 
5s., upper circle 2s., gallery Is. Begins at 7.45 p.m. No fees. 

St. Jambs's Thbatrb, King Street, St. James's Square. Come- 
dies (Mr. and Mrs. Kendal). Stalls 10s. 6cl. , dress circle 6s. Qd., 
boxes 4s., pit 2s. 6(2., gallery Is. No fees. Commences at 8 p.m. 

Savoy Thbatrb, Savoy Place, Strand (electric light). Gilbert 
and Sullivan's operettas. Stalls 10s. 6(2., balcony 7s. 6(2., first 
circle 2s., pit 2s. 6(2., amphitheatre 2s., gallery Is. No fees. Begins 
at 8 p.m. 

Princess's Thbatrb, 150 Oxford Street, between Oxford Circus 
and Tottenham Court Road. Comedies, operettas, etc. Stalls 10s., 
dress circle 6s., boxes 3s., pit 2s., amphitheatre Is. 6(2., gallery 
Is. Begins at 7.30 p.m. 

RoYAi. Olympic Thbatrb, Wych Street, Strand. Comedies, 
farces, and extravaganzas. Stalls 10s., dress circle 4s. & 6s., upper 
circle 2s. 6(2., pit 2s., amphitheatre Is. 6(2., gallery Is. Performa^<»s 
begins at 7.45 p.m. 

Royal Adelphi Theatre, N. aide oi itie ^ttvsv^., Tkfe^T^viSvl'^^ 
Street. Melodramas and farces. SuWa iOa. , \iti\Q.awi ^\.^!;5^s>^*-^ 
upper circle 3s., pit 2s. , gallery is. Beeiu^ »X ^ .Vb ^.^- 
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RoTAL Strand Thbatbe, Strand, near Somerset House. Come- 
dies, opera-bouffes , and burlesques. Stalls 10s., dress circle 6a. , 
boxes 4«. & 3«., pit 2«., amphitheatre is. Begins at 7.30 p.m. 

Gaiety Thbatbb, 345 Strand. Comedies, operettas, farces. 
Orchestra stalls iOs, 6(2., balcony stalls 6«. & 7«., upper boxes 4<., 
pit 0,8. Qd.j gallery 1«. Begins at 7.45 p.m. No fees. 

Op:6ba CoMiQUE , 299 Strand. Operettas, etc. Fautenils 10«. 
6d., balcony stalls 7«. 6c{., dress circle 65. and 5«., first circle 2«. 
6(i. & 4«., gallery is. Commences at 8 p.m. This theatre is built end 
to end with the Globe (see below), and like it is partly below the 
level of the street. 

Vaudbvellb Thbatbb, West Strand. Comedies (Sheridan), 
farces, and burlesques. Private boxes 42«., stalls iOs., balcony 
stalls 58., boxes 3«., upper circle 2«. 6d., pit 2«., gallery is. Com- 
mences at 8 p.m. 

Globe Thbatbb, Newcastle Street, Strand. Operettas, come- 
dies, etc. Stalls iOs. 6d., dress circle 6«., upper boxes 3«., pit 28., 
gallery is. and Qd. Commences at 8 p.m. No fees. 

Royal Coubt Thbatbb, Sloane Square, Chelsea. Comedies, 
farces, etc. Stalls IDs., dress circle 6«. , amphitheatre 28. 6<2., pit 
2«., gallery Is. No fees. Commences at 8 p.m. 

Cbitebion Thbatbb , Piccadilly East. Comedies, farces, etc. 
Stalls IO5. 6(2. ; dress circle 78., 58.; family circle 38. Begins at 
8 p.m. 

Gband Thbatbb, High Street, Islington. Operettas. Stalls 38., 
pit stalls Is. 6(2., pit Is., gallery 6(2. Commences at 7.30 p.m. 

Toolb's Thbatbb, King William Street, Strand. Burlesques, 
etc. (Mr. Toole). Stalls IOs. , lower circle 4s. & 68. , upper circle 
3s., pit 28. 6(2., gallery Is. Commences at 7.30 p.m. 

Avenue Thbatbb, Northumberland Avenue. Operettas. Stalls 
IOs., balcony 7s. 6c2., dress circle 6s., circle 48., upper boxes 38., 
pit 2s., gallery Is. Begins at 8 p.m. 

Pbince op Wales Thbatbb, Coventry Street, Haymarket. 
Comedies. Stalls IOs. 6(2. , pit 28. 6(2. , gallery Is. Begins at 
7.45 p.m. 

Royal Comedy Theatbe, Panton Street , Haymarket. Comic 
operas. Begins at 8 p.m. Prices from Is. to 42.48. 

Royalty Thbatbb, 73 Dean Street, Soho. Burlesques, farces, 
and opcra-bouifcs. Stalls IOs., dress circle 6s., boxes 48., pit 28., 
gallery Is. Performance begins at 7.30 p.m. 

National Standabd Thbatbb, 204 Shoreditch High Street. 
Popular pieces. Stalls 4s., balcony 3s., lower circle 28. 6(2., upper 
boxes Is. 6(2. , pit stalls Is. 6(2. , pit Is. , gallery 6(2. Begins at 
7 p.m.; half-price at 8.30 p.m. 

Martlebone Thbatbb, Chuich Street., near Edgware RoadSta- 
tJon. Dramas and farces. Begina at 1 ^.m.\\i«\l-^fi^&^ ^Xi'^i.^-^^m, 
Pavilion Thbatbb, WMteclia^eA, mt\i«.wiommQ^W^wvlwx««^:| 
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•lOOOpenoDB. Naudcal dnmai, laelodnaai. fams. Admurion 1«. 
Gd., 1«., 6d., aiid4<i. Begins at 7.15 p.m. : half-price at S.3(*p.B. 

HoLBORK Thkatrh. High Holboni. 

Impbbial Thbatbb. Royal Aquarium. Westminster (cee p. 'Vy-M. 
Comedies, burlesques, and farees. Stalls 7«.. dms circle 5*.. 
boxes 3s., pit 2«.. amphitheatre It. Begins at S p.m. 

New Sadlss's Wbu^ Theatkb. St. John Street Bead. Clerken- 
well. Standard plays. Stalls 3s.. drets circle 2f. 6^.. boxes 1«. 6d.. 
pit and amphitheatre Is., gallery 6<f. Begins at 7.30. Xo fees. 

Astlet's Theatkb (Sanger's AmpkiAeatrtj, Westminster Bridge 
Road, Lambeth, built in 1805 of the wood of an old man-of-war. 
burned down in 1B41, and re-erected in 1850. Equestrian perform- 
ances, spectacles, and farces. Dress circle 4#.. orchestra stalk 2#. 
6d^ boxes 2s., pit Is., gallery 6d. Begins at 7.30 p.m. 

RoTAL SvBiLET Theatrb. 1^ Blackfidais Road. Melodramas 
and farces. StaUs 5s., dress circle 3s. , boxes 2#.. pit Is., gallery 
Gd. Begins at 7 p.m. 

BBirANNiA Theatre, Hoxton Street, in the N.E. of London, 
holding nearly 3400 persons. Melodramas. Admission 2s., Is., 6d., 
and 3d. Commences at 7 p.m. ; half-price at 8.30 p.m. 

Elephant and Castle Theatrb, New Kent Road. Popular 
performances. Prices 3d. to 5s. 

Many of the theatres also gire afternoon performances. 

13. Concerto and other Amnsementf . 

Concerts. 

Willis's Rooms, formerly called Almaek's (see p. 213). King 
Street, St. James's, for concerts and balls. 

St. James's Hall, with entrances from the Regent Street 
Quadrant and Piccadilly, used for concerts, balls, and public meet- 
ings. Among the concerts given here are the PhUharmonic Con- 
certs^ those of the Musical Union, those of the Sacred Harmonic 
Society (oratorios) and the favourite Monday and Saturday Popular 
Concerts, held every Monday evening at 8 o'clock and every Saturday 
afternoon at 3 o'clock during the season, at which classical music is 
performed by eminent artistes. Admission to the last-named con- 
certs : stalls 5s., front gallery 35., other parts of the hall Is. 

RoTAL Albbbt Hall, South Kensington (p. 260), for musical 
fetes and concerts on a large scale, but at uncertain intervals. 

Cbtstal Palace, Sydenham (p. 293) ; numerous concerts by 
a good orchestra and celebrated artistes. 

Alexanbha Palace, Muswell Hill (p. 316); concerts «\\& 
theatrical performances. 

Aokicultural Hall, Islington. OecAi\oii«\ t«T««t\*^ '^X^sSa. 
are advertised in the daily papers. 

St. Georob's Hall, 4 Langham P\ac«, NJ . 
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Strinway Hall, Lower Seymour Street, Portmaii Square. 
Stobb Stbbbt Hall, Store Street, Bedford Square. 
PiiiNCBss's CoNCBBT RooM, at the back of the Princess^B Theatre 
(p. 39); occasional concerts. 

Albbrt Palacb, on the S. side of Battersea Park. 
Pbincb's Hall, Piccadilly, opposite Sackville Street. 

Music HallSj Public Gardens, Concerts and Comic Operas, and 

Circuses. 

Alhambra, Leicester Square (elaborate ballets). Begins at 
7.30 p.m. Fauteuils ds., stalls and promenade 3^., pit stalls Is. 

London Pavilion, Piccadilly. Begins at 7.30 p.m. Prices Is., 
is, 6d., 3«., 5a. 

Oantbrbuby Thbatrb op Varibtibb, 143 Westminster Bridge 
Road. Entertainment begins at 7.30 p.m. Adm. from 6d. 

Trocadbbo (late Argyll Rooms'), Shaftesbury Avenue. Admis- 
sion Is., 2«., 35. Performance at 7.30 p.m. 

Royal Victoria Coffrb Music Hall, Waterloo Bridge Road, 
Lambeth, formerly the Victoria Palace Theatre. Open at 7 p.m. 
Prices from 3d. to 10a. 6d. (private box). 

FoRBSTBRs* Hall, 93 Cambridge Road, E. 

Royal Music Hall, 242 High Holborn. Begins at 7.30 p.m. 

Mbtropolitan Music Hall, 267 Edgware Road. 

Thb Oxford , 14 Oxford Street, near Tottenham Court Road. 

Paragon Thbatre of Vabibtibs , Mile End Road. Begins at 
7.30 p.m. Admission from 6d. upwards. 

Oambridgb Hall of Varibtibs , 136 Commercial Street , E. 
Adm. from 3d. 

South London Palace of Amusbmbnts, 92 London Road, St. 
George's Fields, near the Elephant and Castle. Concerts, ballets, 
etc. This is the largest concert room in London, seating 5000 persons. 
Admission 2a., la. 6d., la., 6d., and 3d. 

Roshbrvillb Gardens, Gravesend. Music, dancing, theatre, 
zoological collection. Admission 6d. Reached by rail or steamer. 
Open in summer only. 

Hbnoler's Circus , 7 Argyll Street, Oxford Circus. Begins at 
8 p.m. Prices l-5a. 

There are also various public dancing rooms in different parts 
of the town, the company at which is far from select. 

Exhibitions and Entertainments. 

Madame Tussaud's Waxwork ExmBiTiON, Marylebono Road, 

near Baker Street Station, a well-known and interesting colleetion of 

wax figures of ancient and modern notabilities. The best time for 

vi'Biting it 18 in the evening, by gaslight. Admission la. — At the 

baok (6d. extra) is a room with vaiVoua mftmoT\i\% qI^v^^wswI* 

( Including bis travelling carriage, ^la^lwie^ "Vi^ V\i^ V\:\«s2vk5a ^\. 
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Genappe, and bought by Madame Tussaud for 2d00<.)? &Hd also the 
^Chamber of Horrors', containing casta and portraits of executed 
criminals , the gaillotine which decapitated Louis XYI. and Marie 
Antoinette, and other articles of a like ghastly nature. 

MvM. TwMovd, a Swiss by birth, came to London in 18UU. lost her 
first collection of waxworks by shipwreck on the way to Ireland, started 
a new one, and died in London in 1850 at the age of ninety. The ex- 
hibition is still carried on by members of her familr. 

Mb. and Mrs. German Reed's I>bamatic and Musicai. Enter- 
TAxmcBNT, St. George's Hall. 4 Langham Place. Adm. 1-59. 

EoTPTLAN Hall, Piccadilly, opposite Barlington Arcade. Mas- 
kelyne and Cooke's conjuring and illusionary performances (at 3 
and 8 p.m.; 5s., 3s., 2s., Is.), concerts, art exhibitions, etc. 

Moore and Burgess Minstrels fChristy Minstrels). St. James's 
Hall, Regent Street and Piccadilly. Adm. 5s.,3s..2s. and if. AtSp.m. 
daily; and on Mondays. Wednesdays, and Saturdays at 3 p.m. also. 

Royal Aquariitm and Summer and Winter Garden. Broad 
Sanctuary. Westminster (p. 205). Theatre, c^mcens. acrobatic and 
conjuring performances, Cruikshanks's drawings. Adm. if. 

National Agricultural Hall f Oltmfia), opposite the XdAlmn 
Road Station, Kensington, a huge amphitheatre, holdin? 10.000 
people , for equestrian and spectacular performances. Adm. i*., 
is. 6rf., 2s. 6d., 5». 

Japanese Village. Albert Gate. Knightsbridge (adm. 1#.). 

Agricultural Hall, Liyerpool Road. Islington. Cattle shows, 
lectures, dioramas, concerts, etc. 

Piccadilly Hall, exhibitions, etc. 

ExhibHions of Pidtmt*. 

Royal Academy of Fine Arts, Burlington House. PieeadiHy 
(p. 208). Exhibition of the works of modem English painters and 
sculptors , from first Monday in May to first Monday in August. 
Open daily 8-7; admission i^., catalogue 6d. Exhibition of the 
works of Ancient Masters in January and February. Diploma gal- 
leries, open throughout the year (see p. 211 ; entrance to thr: right 
of the main entrance). 

Grostenor Gallery, 137 New Bond Street. Summer and winter 
exhibitions. Admission Is. Paintings by JIfr. Burnt Jonf.*, Mr, 
WaUs, and others. 

Exhibition op the Royal Soctbtt op Painters in Watkr- 
Colours, 5 Pall Mall East. Open from Easter to the end of J'il>, 
and from December to March ; admission 1#. 

Royal Institute op Painters in Water - Colours , VW.x- 
dilly Galleries, 191 Piccadilly. Exhibitions from East«r to th«-, «^.<.\^ 
of July (9-6 ; 1«.) and from 1st Dec. to end ot V'fr\». Wn-^'- V^>- 

Dudley Gallery, Egyptian Hs.\\. WcmAWX's . V5*^«t-w^*»^^'«*^ 
middle©/ Jan. toMty; Black and White ¥.'s\i\\>\t.Vm<Aiv«'\%*'i>-***"'^'^ 
June to end of Aug, ; mdmiBsioii Is. 
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Society of British Artists, 6 Suffolk Street, Pall Mall. Ex- 
liibitions from Ist April to 1st Aug. (9-6) and from Ist Deo. to 
Ist March (9-5). Admission is. 

Exhibition of Fine and Decobatiye Abt, 24 Old Bond 
., Street (specialty : painted mirrors and windows). Admission free. 

D0R16 Gallery, 35 New Bond Street (p. 218). Open daily from 
10 to 6 ; admission is. 

Long Gallery, 168 New Bond Street (p. 218). Open daily from 
10 to 6; admission is. 

There are also in winter and spring various exhibitions of 
French, Belgian, German, and other paintings at 120 Pall Mall 
(French Gallery), 39 Old Bond Street (Agnew's), 47 New Bond 
Street (Hanover Gallery), 116 & 117 New Bond Street, 168 Now 
Bond Street (Fine Art Gallery), 48 Great Marlborough Street (Society 
of Lady Artists), 5 Haymarket (Mr. Tooth), etc. Usual charge is, 

14. EaceSy Sports, and Games. 

Horse - Bacing. The principal race-meetings taking place 
within easy distance of London are the following : — 

1. The Epsom Summer Meeting, at which the Derby and Oaks 
arc run. The former invariably takes place on a Wednesday, and 
the latter on a Friday, the date being generally within a fortnight 
before or after Whitsuntide. 

The Derby was instituted by the Earl of Derby in 1780, and the 
value of the stakes now sometimes exceeds 60001. The length of the 
course is IV2 M., and it was gone over by Kettledrum in 1861 in 2 min. 
43 sec, the shortest time on record. Both horses and mares are allowed 
to compete for the Derby (mares carrying Sib. less weight), while the 
Oaks is confined to marcs. In both cases the ago of the horses running 
must bo three years. To view these races London empties itself annually 
by road and rail, even Parliament suspending its sitting on Derby Day, 
in spite of the ever recurring opposition. The London and Brighton 
Ilailway Company (London Bridge and Victoria stations) have a station 
at Epsom close to the course, and this is the most convenient roate. It 
may also be reached by the London and South Western Railway from 
Waterloo. The increased facilities of reaching Epsom by train have 
somewhat diminished the popularity of the road; but the traveller who 
would see the Derby Day and its characteristic sights thoroughly will 
not regret his choice if he select the latter. A decently appointed open 
carriage and pair, holding four persons, will cost 8-10/., everything in- 
cluded. A hansom cab can be had for rather less than half that amoant, 
but an arrangement should l)e made with the driver on the previoas 
day. The appearance of Epsom Downs on Derby Day, crowded with 
myriads of human beings, is one of the most striking and animated 
sights ever witnessed in the neighbourhood of London, and will interest 
the ordinary visitor more than the great race itself. 

2. The Ascot Week is about a fortnight after the Derby. The 
Gold Cup Day is on Thursday, when some members of the Royal 
Family usually drive up the course in state, attended by the master 

snd buntsmen of the Royal Buckhounds. The course is reached by 

train from Waterloo ; or the visitoi mav tt«b\fc\'\>^ VXi^ ^i.ft^\.'SR^%tetn 

Jiailway (Paddington Station) to Wiudaoi aw^ ^TVNfcVXv^xvB^Vi K»^\. 
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3. At Sandown, near Esher, and at Kempton Park, Sunbury, 
races and steeplechaBes aie held several times during the year. 

4. The Epsom Spring Meeting ^ lasting for three days, on one of 
which the City and Suburban Handicap is decided. 

Besides the above there are numerous smaller race - meetings 
near London, but with the exception of that at Croydon they will 
hardly repay the trouble of a visit, as they are largely patronised 
by the *rough' element. The stranger should, if possible, attend 
races and other public gatherings in company with a friend who 
is well acquainted with the best method of seeing the sport. Much 
trouble and disappointment vnll be thereby avoided. 

Newmarket, the headquarters of racing, is situated on the Great 
Eastern Railway, at some distance from London. As the accom- 
modation of the town is limited , beds and living rise to famine 
prices during race times, and even then are not always obtainable. 
A better plan is to stay at Cambridge and to drive over, but this 
involves no little expense. All the races at Newmarket are run 
on the Heath, but not, as in other places, over the same ground. 
The spectator has to move about from place to place, and this, on 
foot, is tiring work. In short, racing at Newmarket is a business, 
and does not offer the same attractions to a visitor as at Epsom or 
Ascot (comp. Baedeker's Great Britain^. — Goodwood Races , see 
Baedeker's Great Britain. 

Hunting. This sport is carried on throughout England from 
autumn to spring. Cub - hunting generally begins in September 
and continues until 3ist Oct. Regular fox-hunting then takes its 
place and lasts till about the middle of April. Hare-hunting lasts 
from 28th Oct. to 27th Feb. , and buck-hunting begins on i4th Sept. 
Should the traveller be staying in the country he will probably have 
but little difficulty in seeing a meet of a pack of fox-hounds. The 
Surrey fox-hounds are the nearest to London. There is a pack of 
harriers at Brighton. The Royal Buckhounds often meet in the 
vicinity of Windsor, and when this is the case the journey can be 
easily made from London. The quarry is a stag, which is allowed 
to escape from a cart. The huntsmen and whippers-in wear a 
scarlet and gold uniform. The followers of the hounds wear scarlet, 
black, and indeed any colour, and this diversity, coupled with the 
large attendance in carriages, on foot, and on horseback, makes 
the scene a very lively one. For meets of hounds, see the Field 
or BelVs Life. 

Fishing (roach, perch, gudgeon, pike, barbel, and trout) can 
be indulged in at all places on the Thames between Richmond and 
Wallingford. No permission is required, except in private watei^. 
The services of a fisherman, who will furniah.«^^^JL»\.^x^^^k^^^^»•^^'^^ 
can be secured at a charge of about iOs. ^ei ^a."^ ^ xX^^VVtev^^^^'^^'' 
ing him with dinner and beer. The Lea (5. ^VT^, Dat e-aV, ^^'^^'^^. 
Co/ne, etc., also afford good oppoTtunitve^ to Wve^ Vior^^^w vcv^«^ • 
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the Angler's Diary (Field Office, 846 Strand ; la. 6d.) or Dieiteni'» 
Dictioruiry of the Thames (!«.)) ^^^^ compare pp. 317, 318. 

Cricket. Lord's at St. John s Wood (p. 224), the headquartexs 
of the Marylebone Club, is the chief cricket ground in London. 
Here are played, in June and July, the Eton and Harrow, and the 
Oxford and Cambridge matches, besides many others. Ftinee^i 
(iroundy Hans Place, Sloane Street, Chelsea, is now curtailed by 
buLldin>i!; operations, but some good cricket may be seen here, as 
also in the Kerininyton Oval (p. 281 ). Uackbt and Tknnis Coubts 
are attached to all these grounds. 

Athletics. The chief scene of athletic sports of all kinds it 
Lillie Bridge^ West Bromptou. The contest between Oxford and 
Cambridge takes place here in the Boat Kaoe week (see below). 
The card comprises nine ^events', and the university whose rapze* 
sentatives secure the majority is the winner. The Amaiewr AihUUc 
Club has its headquarters here, while the London Athletic Club has 
made a new ground at Stamford Bridge on the Fulham Road. The 
German Gymnastic Society, 26 Pancras Road, King's Cross, takes 
the lead among all gymnastic clubs. 

Boxing. The two chief boxing clubs in London are the Clapton 
Boxing Club and the West London Club^ but there are also boxing 
clubs in connection with the German Gymnastic Society , the Lon- 
don Athletic Club, etc. A competition for amateur boxers is held 
yearly at Lillie Bridge , the prizes being handsome challenge cups 
presented by the Marquis of Queensberry. 

Lawn Tennis. The All England Lawn Tennis Club^ Wim- 
bledon , is the chief institution for this game. Lawn Tennis is 
also played at Lillie Bridge, Stamford Bridge, the Crystal Palace, 
Prince's Cricket Ground, Battersea Park, etc. 

Cycling. There are now a great many bicycling and tricycling 
clubs in London, the oldest of which was founded in 1870. The 
chief bicycle race-meetings are held at the Alexandra Park, Stam- 
ford Bridge, Lillie Bridge, and the Crystal Palace. The annual 
muster of the clubs at Barnes Common sometimes attracts 2000 

cyclists. 

The hoadquartera of the A'ational CycliaW Union are at 17 Ironmonger 
Lane, City Csec. Hr. Todd), and those of the Cyclists'' Touring Club arc 
at 139 VlQtt Street (sec, Hr. E. B. Shipton). The chief consul for the 
foreign district of the latter club is Mr. 8. A. Stead, 19 Tabley Road, 
llolloway. An exhibition of bicycles, tricycles, and their accessorieit, 
called the Stanley Shoic^ is hold in London annually. Compare the Cyclist 
or the Tricyclist^ both published at 98 Fleet Street. 

Aquatics. The chief eyent in the year is the Oxford and Cam- 
bridge Boat Race, rowed on the second Saturday before Easter. 
The course is on the Thames, from Putney to Mortlake ; the distance 
is just over 4^4 M., and the time occupied in rowing it varies from 
just under 20 mln. to 23 min., according to the state of the win'' 
and tide. The Londoners pour out to see the boat-race in aln' 
a.4 ^oat crowds as to tho Derby, sympathetically exhibiting in sc 
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portion of their attire either the dark hlae colours of Oxford or the 
light blue of the sister university. There are also several regattas 
held upon the Thames. The best are those at Henley, at the end 
of June or the beginning of July, Marlow, Staines, and Walton, To 
Henley crews are usually sent from the universities of Oxford, 
Cambridge, and Dublin, by Eton College, and by the London Row- 
ing Club, the Leander, the Thames Club, and other clubs of more 
or less note. Crews from American universities sometimes take 
part in the proceedings. On Aug. 1st a boat-race takes place among 
young Thames watermen for Doggett's Coat and Badge, a prize found- 
ed by Doggett, the comedian, in 1715. Yacht races are held at the 
mouth of the Thames during summer. See the Rowing Almanack 
(1«. ; Field Office, 346 Strand) or Dickens's Dictionary of the 
Thames (1«.). 

Swimming. There are numerous swimming clubs in London, 
most of which belong to the Swimming Association of Qreat Britain 
(sec, Mr. Weaver, Milton House, Poet's Road, Canonbury) or to the 
Amateur Swimming Union (sec, Mr. Tomlin, 8 Bleisho Road, La- 
vender Hill, S.W.). The races for the amateur championship of 
Great Britain take place at the Welsh Harp, Hendon (p. 318), and 
those for the professional championship in the Thames at Putney. 

15. Embassies and Consulates. Bankers. 

Embassies. 

America, United States of. Legation, 103 Victoria Street, S.W. 
(office hours 11-3); minister, Hon. E. J. Phelps, 31 Lowndes 
Square, W. Consulate (office), 12 St. Helen's Place, Bishops- 
gate, E.C. 

Aitstria. Embassy, 18 Belgrave Square. Consulate, 11 Queen 
Victoria Street, E.C. 

Belgium. Legation, 36 Grosvenor Gardens, S.W. Consulate, 118 
Bishopsgate Street Within, E.C. 

Brazil. Legation, 32 Grosvenor Gardens, S.W. Consulate, 6 Great 
Winchester Street, E.G. 

Denmark. Legation, 18 Grosvenor Square. Consulate, 5 Muscovy 
Court, Tower Hill. 

FranM. Embassy, Albert Gate House, Hyde Park. General Con- 
sulate, 38 Finsbury Circus. 

Germany. Embassy, 9 Carlton House Terrace. General Consulate, 
5 Blomfleld Street, London Wall. 

Greece. Legation , 57 Pall Mall, S.W. Consulate, 19 Great Win- 
chester Street, E.C. 

Italy. Embassy, 35 Queen's Gate, South Kensington. General 
Consulate, 31 Old Jewry. 

Netherlands. Legation, 40 Grosvenor Gardens. Consulate, 40 Fins- 
bury Circus, E. C. 
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Portugal. Legation, 1*2 Gloucester Place, Portman Square, W. 

Consulate, 3 Thiogmorton Avenue, E. 0. 
Russia, Embassy, Chesham House, Belgiave Square. GonBuIate, 

17 Great Winchester Street, City. 
Spain, Legation, 46 Portland Place, W. Consulate, 21 Billlter 

Street. 
Sweden and Norway. Legation, 47 Charles Street, Berkeley Sqnare, 

W. Consulate, 24 Great Winchester Street, E. 0. 
Sioitzerland. Consulate, 25 Old Broad Street. 
Turkey. Embassy, 1 Bryanston Square. Consulate, 42 Old Broad 

Street, E. C. 

Bankers, 

Private Banks : — Messrs. Barclay , Bevan^ ^ Co,, 54 Lum- 
bard Street ; Lloyd, Bamett, ^ Bosanquet, 60 and 62 Lombard Street ; 
Child, 1 Fleet Street; Coutts, 57-59 Strand; Drummond, 49 
Charing Cross; Herries, Farquhar, ^ Co., 16 St. James's Street; 
Hoare ^ Co., 37 Fleet Street; Praed ^ Co., 189 Fleet Street ; 
Ransom, Bouverie, ^ Co., 1 Pall Mall East; Robarts, Luhboek, 
^ Co., 15 Lombard Street; Smith, Payne, 4^ Smiths, 1 Lombard 
Street; Williams, Deacon, <J' Co., 20 Birchln Lane, etc. 

Joint Stock Banks : — London and County, 21 Lombard Street ; 
London Joint Stock, 5 Prince's Street, Bank ; London and Provin- 
cial, 7 Bank Buildings ; London and South Western, 7 Fenchuroh 
Street ; London and Westminster, 41 Lothbury ; Union Barik of 
London, 2 Prince's Street; Glyn, Mills, ^ Co., 67 Lombard 
Street, etc. 

Ambbican Banks : — Brown, Shipley, ^ Co., Founders' Court, 
Lothbury, E. C. ; Baring Brothers, 8 Blshopsgate Street Within, 
E.C. ; J. S. Morgan ^ Co. (Drexel ^ Co.), 22 Old Broad Street, 
E. C. ; Knauth, Nachod, ^ Kuhne, at the Alliance Bank, Bar- 
tholomew Lane, E. C. 

All the banking companies have branch-offices in different parts 
of London, some as many as fifteen or twenty. 

Money -Changbbs. Dobree, 264 Strand; Reinhardt ^ Ck).^ 
14 Coventry Street; Whiteley , 31-51 Westbourne Grove; Cook's 
Tourist Office, 145 Fleet Street and 445 Strand; Gaze's Tourist 
Office, 142 Strand. — The American Agencies mentioned at p. 16 
also act as money-changers and cash and issue letters of credit and 
cheques for American travellers. 

16. Divine Service. 

To enable visitors belonging to different religious denominations 
to attend their respective places of worship, a list is here given 
of the principal churches in London. The denominations are ar- 
ranged in alphabetical order. The chief edifices of the Church of 
England are noticed throughout the Handbook, but it may not be 
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invidious here to spocify Canon Farrar of Westminster Abbey, 

Canon Liddon of St. Paul's Catbedral, and Z>f an Vaughan of the 

Temple, as among the most eminent preachers in London. 

There are about 800 churcbes of the Church of England in London 
or its immediate vicinity, of which 100 are parish churches in the City, 
50 parish churches in the Metropolitan district beyond, and 250 ecclesi- 
astical parish or district churches or chapels, some connected with asy- 
lums, missions, etc. Of the Nonconformist churches, which amount to 
about 600 in all, 240 are Independent, 130 Baptist, 150 Wesleyan, and 50 
Roman Catholic. — The hours named after each church are those of 
divine service on Sundays; when no hour is specified it is understood 
that the hours of the regular Sunday services are 11 a.m. and 6. 30 p.m. 
The evening papers of Saturday give a list of the principal preachers 
on Sunday. 

Baptist Chapels : — Metropolitan Tabernacle, Newington Butts, 
close to the Elephant and Castle (p. 75) ; Rev. C. H. Spurgeon 
(general public admitted to all vacant seats 5 min. before the be- 
ginning of service ; strangers may obtain early admission by applying 
at the doors for an envelope, in which they are requested to place 
a donation for the Tabernacle). — Bloomsbury Chapel, Bloomsbury 
Street, Oxford Street; services at 11 and 7. — Park Square Chapel, 
Regent's Park ; services at 11 and 7. 

Catholic Apostolic , or Ibvingitb , Chubches : — Gordon 
Square, Euston Road ; services at 6, 10, 2, 4. 15, 5, and 7. — 
College Street, Chelsea; services at 6, 10, 5, and 7. — Duncan 
Street, Islington. 

Congbbgationalists or Independents : City Temple, Ilolborn 
Viaduct (Dr. Parker)', services at 11 and 7 (lecture on Thurs. at 
noon). Union C?M.pel, Islington (Dr. AUon) ; Westminster Chapel, 
James Street, Westminster ; Whitefield Tabernacle, Tottenham Court 
Road. — Kensington Chapel, Allen Street, Kensington. — Christ 
Church, Westminster Bridge Road (Rev. Newman Hall) ; services 
at 11, 3, and 6.30. 

Fbiends or QuAKEBs: — Meeting-houses at 52 St. Martin's 
Lane, Trafalgar Square, and Devonshire House, 12 Bishopsgato 
Street; services at 11 and 6. 

Independents, see Congregationalists. 

Ibyingites, see Catholic Apostolic Churches. 

Jews : — Great Central Synagogue, 129 Great Portland Street. 
— New Synagogue, Great St. Helen's, St. Mary Axe, Leadenhall 
Street. — West London Synagogue, 34 Upper Berkeley Street, 
Edgeware Road. — Great Synagogue (German), 52 New Bond 
Street, City. — Bayswater Synagogue, St. Petersburg Place, 
Bayswater Road. — Service begins at sunset on Fridays. 

Methodists: — Wesley's Chapel (Wesleyan), 47 City Road. — 
Great Queen Street Chapel (Wesleyan). — Finsbury Park Chapel 
(Wesleyan), Wilborforce Road. — Brunswick Chapel (New Con- 
nexion), 156 Great Dover Street, Southwark. — Elim Chapel (Pri- 
mitive Methodists), Fetter Lane, Fleet Street. — 13u\le.d, ^eXXvo^- 

Bakdkkkb, London. 6th Edit. K 
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ist Free Chapel, Willow Street, Tabernacle Square, Moorgate. — 
United Free Chapel, Queen's Road, Bayswater. — WeUh ihlviniat 
Chapel, Nassau Street, Soho. — WelshWeaUyan Chapel, 57 City Road. 

New Jbbusalbm or Swedbnboboian Chubohbs: — Palace 
Gardens Terrace, Kensington. — Argyle Square, King's Gross. — 
Camden Road, Holloway. — College Chapel, DeYonshire Streeti 
Islington. — Flodden Road, Camberwell. Services at 11 and 7. 

Pbesbytbbians : — Scottish National Church (Chuioli of Scot- 
land), Pont Street, Belgrayia. — Regent Square Church, Regent's 
Square, Gray's Inn Road (Dr. Oswald Dykes); services at 11 and 7. 

— Marylebone Church, Upper George Street, Bryanston Square, 
Kdgware Road (Dr. Donald Eraser). — St. John*8 Wood Pres- 
byterian Church, Marlborough Place, St. John's Wood. — Welsh 
Presbyterian Church, Nassau Street, Soho. 

Roman Catholics: — St. George's Cathedral, Westminster 
Bridge Road (see p. 288) ; various services. — Pro- Cathedral, New- 
land Terrace, Kensington Road; services at 8, 9, 10, 11, 3, and 7. 

— Oratory, Brompton Road ; various services. — Berkeley Mews 
Chapel (Jesuits), Farm Street, close to Berkeley Square. — 8t. 
Mary's Chapel, Moorflelds. — St. Mary of the Angels, Westmoreland 
Road, Bayswater. — St. Etheldreda's, Ely Place, Holbom j princi- 
pal services at 11 and?. — St. Patrick's, Sutton Street, Soho Square. 

— High Mass usually begins at 11 a.m., and Vespers at 7 p.m. 

SwEDENBOBOiANs, See Now Jerusalem Churches. 

Unitabians : — Bedford Chapel, Bloomsbury Street (Rev. Stop- 
ford Brooke) ; services at 11 and 7. — Little Portland Street Chapel 
(Rev, P. H. Wicksteed); Unity Church, Islington (Rev. L W. Freckel- 
ton) ; Rosslyn Hill Chapel, Hampstead (Dr. Sadler) ; Mall Chapel, 
Notting Hill ; Wandsworth Chapel. 

Foreign Oharches : — BavaHan Chapel (Roman Catholic), 12 Warwick 
Street, Regent Street; services at 8, 9, 10, 11.15, 3.30, and 7. — Danish 
Church (Lutheran), King Street, Poplar; service at 10.30a.m. — JDutch 
Church (Reformed Calvinist), 6 Austin Friars, near the Bank; service at 
11 a.m. — French Protestant, 5 St. Martin's le Grand; services at 11 and 
7. — French Protestant Evangelical Church, Monmouth Road, Westbonme 
Grove, Bayswater; services at 11 and 7. — French Protestant Analican 
Church, 36 Bloomsbury Street, Oxford Street; services at 11 and 3.30. — 
French Roman Catholic Chapels, Little George Street, King Street, Portaian 
Square, and at Leicester Place, Leicester Square; various services. — 
German Lutheran Church flately in the Savoy), 43 Cleveland Street, Fiti- 
roy Square; services at 11 and 6.45. — German Lutheran Church, Dalston. 

— German Church at Forest Hill. — German Evangelical Church, Fowler 
Road, Islington. — German Roman Catholic Chapel, 9 Union Street, White- 
chapel; services at 9, 11, 3, and 7. — German Synagogue, see Jews. — 
Greek Chapel (Russian), 32 Welbeck Street, Cavendish Square; service at 
Ha.m. — Greek Church (St. Sophia), Moscow Road, Bayswater; service at 
11.15a.m. — Italian Roman CathoKc Church, Clerkenwell Road, E.G. — 
Spanish Roman Catholic Chapel, Spanish Place, Manchester Square; nu- 
merous services. — Swedish Protestant Church, Prince's Square, St. George''8 
Street, Shad well; service at 11a.m. — Siciss Protestant Church, IS Endell 
Street, Long Acre; service at 11 a.m. 
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17. Post and Telegraph Offices. Parcels Companies. 

Commissionnaires. 

Post Offlee. The English Post Office undertakes the trans- 
mission of letters, newspapers, book-packets, patterns and samples, 
printed or lithographed circnlars or notices, and telegrams. The 
Gbnbbal Post Office is in St. Martin's le Grand (p. 89). The 
Poste Beatante Office is on the S. (right) side of the Great Hall 
(p. 90), and is open from 10 a.m. to 4 p.m. There is also a Poste 
Kestante Office at the Charing Gross Station. Poste Restante letters, 
which should have the words ^to be called for' added to the address, 
are delivered to applicants on the production of their passports or 
other proof of identity, but it is better to give correspondents a private 
address. Letters addressed to persons who have not been found are 
kept for a month, and then sent to the Dead Letter Office for return 
to the writer, or for destruction. The value of enclosures in such 
letters amounts in some years to more than 200, 0002. 

Unprepaid letters are charged double postage, but maybe refused 
by the addressee. The postage for the whole of Great Britain, Ireland, 
and the islands in the British seas, is id. for letters not exceeding 
1 oz. The fee for registration for a letter or other packet is 2d, ; 
special registered-letter envelopes are supplied at 274 -3d. each 
(according to size), to which the ordinary postage must be added. 
For letters to the United States, Europe, and various other places 
included in the postal union the rate is 2V2 d» for letters under 
1/2 oz. Newspapers are transmitted to any part of Great Britain and 
the adjoining islands for ^j^, each. Newspapers for abroad (Id.) must 
be posted within eight days of publication, other^nrise book postage 
rates must be paid. For Booh Packets^ Patterns^ and Samples ^j^d, 
per 2 oz. is charged for Great Britain ; double for the countries 
of the postal union. No inland book packet may exceed 18 in. in 
length, 9 in. in width, and 6 in. in depth, or 5lbs. in weight. Post- 
cards for use in the British Islands are issued at ^j^ji. each, or 7d. or 
'6d. per dozen (thin and thick) ; for countries included in the postal 
union, at 1, 172? or 2d. each; reply post-cards maybe had at 
double these rates. Envelopes of three sorts, with embossed Id. 
stamps, and newspaper wrappers with impressed ^/^d. or Id. stamps, 
are also sold by the post office. 

The number of daily deliveries of letters in London varies from 
six to twelve according to the distance from the head office at St. 
Martin's le Grand. On Sundays there is no delivery, but letters 
posted in the pillar boxes within the town limits and in some of 
the nearer suburbs are collected in time for the general day mails 
and for the first London district delivery on the following day. 
Letters for the evening mails must be posted in the pillars before 
5.30 p.m., in the central districts before 6 p.m., or at i\\^ Qi^'vv^sv.'siN. 
Post Office, with an additional y^, stamp, wp to! A^ ^.xa.. '^^^^fcN^B^ 
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letters may be posted at the Geuoral Post Office till 7 p.m. with 
ail additional id. stamp; till 7.15 with 2d, extra; till 7.30 with 
3(/ extra ; and at Cannon Street and Charing Cross stations till 8p.m. 
witli 6c{. extra. The head district offices are open on Sunday for 
two hours. Comp. the Post Office Guide, published quarterly (Gd.), 
or tho Post Office Handbook (half-yearly; Id.). 

Jjondon is divided into eight Postal Distbiots, — the Eastern, 
Northern, North Western, Western, South Western, South Eastern, 
East Central , and West Central , — which are designated by the 
capital letters E., N., N.W., and so on. Each has its district post- 
oftlce, from which letters are distributed to the surrounding district. 
At these chief district offices letters may be posted about ^2 ^^* 
later than at the branches or pillars. The deliyery of London letters 
is facilitated by the addition to the address of the initials of the 
postal district. The number of offices and pillars in London is up- 
wards of 2000 and the number of people employed by the post- 
office is about 11,000. 

Parcel Post. The parcel post was introduced into England in 
1883. The rate of postage for an inland parcel is 3d. for a weight 
not exceeding lib.; each additional pound 1^2^. The maximum 
length allowed for such a parcel is 3 ft. 6 in., and the length and 
girth combined must not exceed 6 ft. ; the maximum weight is 
lllbs. Insurance and compensation (up to 102.) are allowed. — A 
Parcel Post Service, at various rates, is also established between 
the United Kingdom and several foreign countries (not including 
France or the United States) and IJritish colonies. 

I'usT Office Obdess arc if^sued for sums not exceeding iOl. at the 
numerous Money Order Offices connected with the post-office, at least one 
of which is to be found in every poft town in the United Kingdom. For 
.sums under U. the charge for transmission is 2d. ; over U. and under 21., 
'6d.; over 21. and under 4/., Ad.\ over 4^ and under 7/., 5d.; over 7/. 
and not exceeding 10^, Qd. Foreign Money Orders^ payable in the countries 
of tho postal union, are issued at a charge of 6d. up to 21., 1«. up to 5<., \». 
Gd. up to 7;., and 2s. up to iOZ. 

The new 'Postal Oudebs", of the value of 1<., 1«. 6d., 2«., 2<. 6d.f 
'6s., 3«. 6d., 4«., 4«. 6d., 5«., Is.^Sd., 10«., 1U<. 6d., 15«., and 20«., are issued 
at a small charge varying from ^Jid. to 2d,, and pass from hand to hand 
like ordinary money. They are payable at any Money Order Office in 
the United Kingdom. If not presented for payment within three months 
from the last day of the month of if^sue, a fresh commission is charged 
equal to tho original cost. By tho use of not more than five 1<I. stamps, 
aflixed to the face of the order, any broken amount may be made up. 

Telegbapus. At one time there were no fewer than 35 different 
telegraph companies in Great Britain, but in 1870 the whole tele- 
graph system, with the sole exception of wires for the private use 
of the railway companies, was taken over by Government (p. 90). 
The present tariff for the transmission of messages by telegraph 
throughout the United Kingdom, which came into force in October, 
1885, is ^l<'id. per word, witli a minimum charge of Gd. ; the ad- 
dresses arc counted as part of the telegram. The charge for telegrams 
to the United States varies from Gd. to is. per word, address in- 
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eluded. TelegramB are reeeived at all railway-stations and almost 
all post-offices thronghout the country. London and its suburbs 
contain 300 telegraph offices, open from 8 a.m. to 8 p.m. The fol- 
lowing six are always open : Central Station, St. Martin's le Grand ; 
St. Pancras Station ; London Bridge Station ; Paddington Station ; 
Victoria Station; West Strand. There are in Great Britain 175,000 
miles of telegraph wires. 

Parcels Oompanies. Parcels for London and the environs are trans- 
mitted by the London ParceU Delivery Cmnpany^ which has 1*200 receiv- 
ing offices distributed throughout London, usually in shops indicated ])y 
notices. The head offlce is in Rolls Buildings, Fetter Lane, Fleet Street. 
Within a radius of 8 H. a parcel under 4lbs. is sent for 3d., under lU]>s., 
6d., under 28lbs., Sd., and so on up to 1121bs. for is. 2d. ; beyond 8 31. the 
charges are from 4d. upwards. Parcels for all the chief towns of l^ng- 
land are conveyed by Piek/ord d: Co. (57 Gresham Street, K.C.) or Carter. 
Palenon, d- Co. (126 Goswell Boad, E.C.), but the Post Office forms the 
best carrier for packages not exceeding 71bs. in weight. Parcels for the 
Continent are forwarded by the Continental Daily Parcels Express (58 Grace- 
church Street and 34 Regent Circus) and the Qlohe Parcels Express ('20 St. 
Paul's Churchyard and 13 Woodstock Street, Oxford Street), which work 
in connection with the continental post-ofiices. Parcels for America are 
forwarded by Staveley & Co.^s AmeiHcan European Express (H. Starr & (.'o.), 
19 Australia Avenue, Barbican, K.C; the A7HeriraH Express, 99 Cannon 
Street. E.G.; and the American d: European Express^ 62 Lime Street, E.('., 
and 113 a. Regent Street. 

Commissionnaires. These are a corps of retired soldiers of good 
character, organised in 1859, by Captain Sir Edward Walter of the ^Times'" 
newspaper, and form convenient and trustworthy messengers for the 
conveyance of letters or small parcels. Their head of lice is at I'lxchange 
Court, 419a Strand, but they are also to be found in most of the chief 
thoroughfares, where they may be recognised by their green uniform 
and metal badge. Their charges are '6d. per mile or iid. per hour^ the 
rate is a little higher if the parcel to be carried weighs more than 14ll)S. 
The charge for a day is about 3«. GcJ., and they may also bo hired by special 
arrangement for a week or a longer period. — The Aitny and Navy Pen' 
iioneri Employment Society^ 44 Charing Cross, is a similar organisation. 

18. Outline of English History. 

The visitor to the metropolis of Great IJritaiii, whether from 
the western hemisphere, from the antipodes, or from the provinces 
of that country itself, will at almost every step meet with interest- 
ing historical associations; and it is to a great extent on his 
acquaintance with these that the enjoyment and instruction to be 
derived from his visit will depend. We therefore give a brief table 
of the chief events in Englisli history, which the tourist will often 
find convenient as an aid to his memory. In the following section 
will be found a sketch of the rise and progress of London itself. 



B.C. 55-445 
A.D. 

B.C. 65-54. 



43 A.D. 



KOMAN PeEIOD. 

Of Britain before its first invasion by Julius Geesar in 
B.C. 55 there is no autlientic history. Ciesar repeats his 
invasion in B.C. 54, but makes no permanent settlement. 

Kmp. Claudius undertakes the subjugation of Britain. 
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78-86. 

412. 
445. 



445-1066. 
445-585. 



827. 
835-871. 

871-901. 



979-1016. 

1013. 
1017-1035. 
1035-1040. 

1040-1042. 

1042-1066. 

1066. 

1066-1154. 
1066-1087. 

1087-1100. 
1100-1135. 






Britain, with pait of Caledonia, is oveirau by the Roman 
general Agricola, and reduced to the form of a proYlnoe. 

Roman legions recalled from Britain by Honoriui. 

The Britons, deprived of their Roman protectors, are 
unable to resist the attacks of the Picis^ and summon the 
Saxons, under HengUt and Horsa, to their aid. 

Anglo-Saxon Pbbiod. 

The Saxons, re-inforced by the Angles, Jutes, and other 
Germanic tribes, gradually overcome Britain on their own ac- 
count, until the whole country, with trifling exceptions, is 
divided into the seven kingdoms of the Saxon Heptarehy 
(585). To this period belong the semi-mythical exploits of 
King Arthur and his knights. 

Christianity re-introduced by 8t, Augustine (597). The 
Venerable Bede (d. 735). Caedmon (about 680). 

England united into one kingdom under Egbert. 

Contests with the Danes and Normans , who repeatedly 
invade England. 

Alfred the Ghreat defeats the Danes, and compels them 
to make peace. Creates navy, establishes militia, revises 
laws, reorganises institutions, founds university of Oxford, 
is a patron of learning, and himself an author. 

Ethelred the Unready draws down upon England the 
vengeance of the Danes by a massacre of those who had 
settled in England. 

The Danish king Sweyn conquers England. 

Canute the Great, the son of Sweyn, reigns over England. 

Harold Harefoot, illegitimate son of Canute , usurps the 
throne. 

Hardicanute, son of Canute. — The Saxon line is restored 
in the person of — 

Edward the Confessor, who makes London the capital of 
England, and builds Westminster Abbey (see p. 186). His 
son-in-law and successor — 

Harold loses his kingdom and his life at the Battle of 
Hastings , where he opposed the invasion of the Normans, 
under William the Conqueror. 

NoBMAN Dynasty. 

William the Conqueror, of Normandy, establishes him- 
self as King of England. Introduction of Norman (French) 
language and customs. 

William n., suTna.med Rufus , after a tyrannical reign, 
is accidentally shot by Sir Walter Tyrrell while out hunting. 

Henry I., Beauelerc, defeats his elder brother Robert, 
Count of Normandy, at the battle of Tenchebrai (1106), and 
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1154-1485. 
1154-1189. 



1170. 
1172. 

1189-1199. 



adds Normandy to the possessions of the English crown. 
He leaves his kingdom to his daughter Matilda, who, 
however, is nnable to wrest it from the usurper — 
1135-1154. Stephen, ofBlois, grandson of the Conqueror. David, King 
of Scotland , and uncle of Matilda, is defeated and taken 
1138. prisoner at the BatUe of the Standard, Stephen appoints as 
his successor Matilda's son, Henry of Anjou or Plantagenet 
(from the planta genista or broom, the badge of this family). 

House of Plantagenet. 

Henry n. Strife with Thomas Becket, Archbishop of 
Canterbury, over the respective spheres of the civil and 
ecclesiastical powers. The Archbishop excommunicates the 
King's followers, and is murdered by four knights at 
Canterbury. Ireland , with the exception of Ulster, is con- 
quered. Robin Hood, the forest outlaw, flourishes. 

Bicliard I., Coeur de Lion, takes a prominent part in the 
Third Crusade , but is captured on his way home, and im- 
prisoned in Qermany for upwards of a year. He carries on 
war with Philip II. of France. 

1199-1216. John, surnamed Lackland, is defeated &t Bouvines by 
Philip II. of France, and loses Normandy. Magna Charta, 
the groundwork of the English constitution, is extorted 
from him by his Barons (comp. pp. 179, 323). 

121G-1272. Henry lU. , by his misrule , becomes involved in a war 
with his Barons, headed by Simon de Montfort, and is de- 
feated at Lewes. His son Edward gains the battle of 
Evesham, where De Montfort is slain. Hubert de Burgh de- 
feats the French at sea. Roger Bacon, the philosopher. 

1272-1307. Edward I., Longshahks, conquers the Welsh under 
LUwellyn, and annexes Wales. The heir apparent to the 
English throne thenceforward bears the title of Prince of 
Wales, Robert Bruce sjid John Baliol struggle for the crown 
of Scotland. Edward espouses the cause of the latter (who 
swears fealty to England), and overruns Scotland. The 
Scots, led by Sir William Wallace, offer a determined 
resistance. Wallace executiBd at Loudon. The Scots defeated 
at Falkirk and Methuen, and the country subdued. Establish- 
ment of the English Parliament in its modern form. 

Edward n. is signally defeated at Bannockburn by the 
Scots under Robert Bruce the younger, and is forced to 
retire to England. The Queen and her paramour Mortimer 
Join with the Barons in taking up arms against the King, 
who is deposed, and shortly afterwards murdered in prison. 

1327-1377. Edward III. defeats the Scots at Halidon Hill and 
Neville's Cross, Lays claim to the throne of France^ wvv\ 
invades that country, thus beginuiw^ W^ Vvvcv^t^'^ ^'^'«»^ 



1308. 



1307-1327. 
1314. 
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1376 



1377-1399. 



1399-1461. 
1399-1413. 



14(13. 
1413-1422. 

1422-1461. 



1461-1485. 
1401-14^3. 



1471. 



1483. 



wai between France and England. Victories of Sluys 
(naval), CrSey (1346), and Poitiers (1356). John the Good 
of France, taken prisoner by the Black Prince, dies in 
captivity. After the death of the Black Prince, England 
loses all her French possessions, except Calais. Order 
of the Garter founded. Movement against the preten- 
sions and corruption of the clergy, headed by the early 
reformer John Wycliffe. Honse of Commons holds its meet- 
ings apart from the House of Lords. 

Bichard II. Rebellion of Wat Tyler , occasioned by in- 
crease of taxation (see p. 95). Victory over the Scots at 
Otterbum or Chevy Chase. Henry of Bolingbroke, Thtke of 
Lancaster J leads an army against the King, takes him captive, 
and according to popular tradition , starves him to death in 
Pontefract Castle. Geoffrey Chattcer, the father of English 
poetry, flourishes. 

House of Lancaster. 

Henry IV. , Bolinghroke , now secures his election to the 
crown, in right of his descent from Henry III. Outbreak of 
the nobility, under the Earl of Northumberland and his son 
Percy Hotspur , is quelled by the victory of Shrewsbury , at 
which the latter is slain. 

Henry V. renews the claims of England to the French 
crown, wins the battle of Agincourty and subdues the N. of 
France. Persecution of the Loiiards, or followers of Wycliffe. 

Henry VI. is proclaimed King of France at Paris. The 
Maid of Orleans defeats the English and recovers French 
possessions. Outbreak of the civil contest called the ' Wars 
of the Rose8\ between the houses of Lancaster (red rose) 
and York (white rose). Henry becomes insane. Richard, 
Duke of York, grandson of Edward HI., lays claim to the 
throne, joins himself with Warwick, the *King-Maker', and 
wins the battle of Northampton, but is defeated and slain at 
Wakefield. His son Edward, however, is appointed King. 
Rebellion of Jack Cade. 

House of Yobk. 
Edward IV. wins the battles of Towton, Hedgley Moor, 
and Hexham. Warwick takes the part of Margaret of 
Anjou, wife of Henry VI. , and forces Edward to flee to 
Holland, whence, however, he soon returns and wins the 
victories of Bamet and Tewkesbury. Henry VI. dies sud- 
denly in the Tower. Edward's brother, theliuke of Clarence, 
is said to have been drowned in a butt of malmsey. 

Edward V. , the youthful son of Edward IV., is declar 
i illegitimate, and murdered in the Tower, along with 
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L483-1485. 



1486-1603. 
1485-1509. 



1509-1647. 



1547-1553. 
1553-1558. 



155S-1G03. 

1687. 
1588. 



1003-1714. 
IG03-1625. 



026-1649. 



brother (p. 118), by his uncle, the Duke of Oloucester, who 
takes possession of the throne as — 

Richard m. , but is defeated and slain at Boaworth by 
Henry Tudor , Earl of Richmond , a scion of the House of 
Lancaster. 

HOUSB OF TUDOB. 

Henry Vn. marries Elizabeth, daughter of Edward lY., 
and so puts an end to the Wars of the Roses. The pretenders 
Lambert Simnel and Perkin Warbeck. 

Henry Vm., married six times (to Catherine ofArragon, 
Anne Boleyn, Jane Seymour, Anne of Cleves, Catherine 
Howard, and Catherine Parr'). Battles of the Spurs and 
Flodden. Separation of the Church of England from that of 
Rome. Dissolution of monasteries and persecution of the 
Papists. Cardinal Wolsey and Thomas Cromwell, all-powerful 
royal favourites. Whitehall and St. James's Palace built. 

Edward YI. encourages the Reformed faith. 

Mary I. causes Lady Jane Grey , whom Edward had ap- 
pointed his successor, to be executed, and imprisons her 
own sister Elizabeth (pp. 121, 175j. Marries PA iiip o/" /Spain, 
and restores Roman Catholicism. Persecution of the Pro- 
testants. Calais taken by the French. 

Elizabeth. Protestantism re-established. Flourishing 
state of commerce. Mary, Queen of Scots, executed after a 
long confinement in England. Destruction of the Spanish 
^Invincible Armada'. Sir Frartcis Drake j the celebrated 
circumnavigator. Foundation of the East India Company. 
Qolden age of English literature : Shakspeare , Bacon, 
Spenser, Jonson, Beaumont, Fletcher, Marlowe, Drayton. 

House op Stuaet. 

James I., King of Scotland, and son of Mary Stuart, unites 
by his accession the two kingdoms of England and Scot- 
land. Persecution of the Puritans and Roman Catholics. In- 
fluence of Buckingham, Gunpowder Plot. Execution of Sir 
Walter Raleigh. 

Charles I. imitates his father in the arbitrary nature of 
his rule, quarrels with Parliament on questions of taxation, 
dissolves it repeatedly, and tyrannically arrests five leading 
members of the House of Commons (^Hampden, Pym, etc.). 
Rfse of the Covenanters in Scotland. Long Parliament. Out- 
break of civil war between the King and his adherents (Cava- 
liers) on the one side, and the Parliament and its friends 
(Roundheads) on the other. The King defeated by Oliver 
Cromwell at Marston Moor and Naseby. He takes refuge in 
the Scottish camp, but is betrayed to the Parliamentary lead- 
ers, tried, and executed at Whiteliall (^. il^ct^. 
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18. OUTLINE OF ENGLISH HISTORY. 



LG49-1653. 
IG53-I6e0. 



1G58. 



16C0-1G85. 



1685-1G88. 



1G88-1702. 



1702-1714. 



1714 to the 
present day. 

1714-1727. 



1727-1700. 



i76(t-lS2il 



Commonwealth. The Scots rise in favour of CharleB 11., 
but are defeated at BuitJbat and Wbfc««t«f by Oromwell. 

Protectorate. Oliver Cromwell now becomes Lord Pro- 
tector of England, and by Ms vigorous and wise government 
makes England prosperous at home and respected abroad. 
3ohn Miltonj the poet, Thomas Hobbes, the philosopher, and 
Qeorge FoXj the founder of the Quakers, live at this period. 
On Cromwell's death , he is succeeded by his son SielLard, 
who, however, soon resigns, whereupon Charles II. is re- 
stored by Oeneral Monk, 

Charles n. General amnesty proclaimed , a few of the 
regicides only being excepted. Arbitrary government. The 
Cabal. Wars with Holland. Persecution of the Papists 
after the pretended discovery of a Popish Plot. Passing of 
the Habeas Corpus Act, Wars with the Covenanters. 
Battle of BothweU Bridge, Rye House Plot, Charles a pen- 
sioner of France. Names Whig and Tory come into use. 
J)ryden and Butler, the poets ; Locke, the philosopher. 

James n. , a Roman Catholic , soon alienates the people 
by his love for that form of religion , is quite unable to 
resist the invasion of William of Orange , and escapes to 
France, where he spends his last years at St. Germain. 

William in. and Mary II. William of Orange , with his 
wife, the eldest daughter of James II., now ascends the 
throne. The Declaration of Rights. Battles of KiUieerafikie 
and The Boyne, Sir Isaac Newton. 

Anne, younger daughter of James II., completes the 
fusion of England and Scotland by the union of their 
parliaments. Marlborough's victories oiBleriheimf Ramilies^ 
Oudenarde, and Malplaquet, in the Spanish War of Succes- 
sion. Capture of Gibraltar. The poets Pope, Addison, Swift, 
Prior, and Allan Ramsay, 

Hanovbbian Dynasty. 

Oeorgel. succeeds in right of his descent from James I. 

Rebe llion in Sctland (in favour of the Pretender^ quelled. 

Sir Robert Walpole, prime minister. Daniel Defoe. 

George II. Rebellion in favour of the Young Pretender, 

Charles Edward Stuart, crushed at Falkirk and CuUoden. 

Canada taken from the French. William Pitt, Lord 

Chatham, prime minister ; Richardson, Fielding, Smollett^ 

Sterne, novelists; Thomson, Young, Gray, Ci)Uin8, Oay, 

poets J Hogarth, painter. 
f George m, American Wax ot livde»^endence. War with 
France. Victories of Nelson at Abouklt wv^ TTafolqw^ vsA 



1820-1830. 



1830-1837. 
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of Wellington in Spain and at Waterloo. The younger Pitt, 
prime minister ; Shelley and KeaU, poets. 

George IV. Roman Catholic Emancipation Bill. Daniel 
O'ConneU, The English aid the Greeks in the War of In- 
dependence. Victory of Navarino, Byron, Sir Walter Scott, 
Wordaworth, Coleridge, Southey, 

William IV. Abolition of slavery. Reform Bill. 



The present sovereign of Great Britain is — 

Vietoria, bom 24th May, 1819 ; ascended the throne in 1837 ; 

married, on 10th Feb., 1840, her cousin, Prince Albert of Saxe- 

Cobnrg-Gotha (d. 14th Dec, 1861). 
The children of this marriage are: — 

(1) Victoria, bom 2l8t Nov., 1840; married to the Crown Prince of 
Germany, 25th Jan., 1868. 

(2) Albert Edward, Prince of Wales, Heir Apparent to the throne, 
born 9th Nov., 18U: married Alexandra, Princess of Denmark, 10th 
Mar., 1863. 

(9) Alice, born 25th April, 1843; married to the Grand-Duke of Ilessen- 
Darmstadt, 1st July, 1862 •, died 14th Dec, 1878. 

(4) Alnred, Duke of Edinburgh, bom 6th Aug., 1844; married the Grand 
Duchess Marie of Russia, 23rd Jan.. 1874. 

^) Helena, born 25th May, 1846; married to Prince Christian of 
Schleswig-Holstein-Sonderburg-Augnstenburg, 5th July, 1866. 

(6) Louise, bom 18th March, 1848; married to the Marquis of Lome, 
eldest son of the Duke of ArgyU, 21st March, 1871. 

(7) Arthur, Duke of Connaught, bom 1st May, 1850; married Princess 
Louise Margaret, daughter of Prince Frederick Charles, nephew of the 
German Emperor. 13th March, 1879. 

(8) Leopold, Duke of Albany, bom 7th April, 1853 ; married Princess 
Helen of Waldeck-Pyrmont, 27th April, 1882; died 28th March, 1884. 

(9) Beatrice, born 14th April, 1857 ; married Prince Henry of Batten- 
berg, 23rd July, 1886. 



19. Historical Sketch of London. 

The most popnlous city in the world (which London un- 
questionably is) cannot fail to have had an eventful history, in 
all that concerns race, creed, institutions, culture, and general 
progress. At what period the Britons, one branch of the Celtic race, 
settled on this spot, there is no authentic evidence to shew. The 
many forms which the name assumes in early records have led to much 
controversy ; but it is clear that 'London' is derived from the Latin 
Londinium, the name given It in Tacitus, and that this is only an 
adaptation by the Romans of the ancient British name Llyn, or Lin, 
a pool, and din or dun, a high place of strength, a hill fort, or city. 
The 'pool' was a widening of the river at this part, where it makes 
a bend, and offered a convenient place for shipping. Whether the 
*dun' or hill was the high ground reached by Ludgate HiW., ^w^ «vv. 
which St. Paul's now stands, or the kuoU at tAift fta.a\feTYv ^\v^ q1 ^^ 
once walled City, where the Tower of Loudon \a ^VtviaXe^, \X. Ns^ ^N^^- 
cult to deeide. Probably both these elevations 'wwei on V\\^ '•^wJV 
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The etymology of London is the same as that of Lincoln, which 
was called by Ptolemy Lindon ( A(v$ov), and by the Romans Llndnm, 
the second syllable of the modern form of the name representing 
the word ^Colonia'. The present British or Welsh name of London 
is Llundain; but it was formerly also known to the Welsh as 
Caer-ludd, the City of Lud, a British king said to have ruled here 
just before the Roman period, and commemorated In Lud-gate, 
Olio of the gates of the old walled city, near the junction of Ludgate 
Hill and Farringdon Street. 

London, in the days of the Britons, was probably little more 
than a collection of huts, on a dry spot in the midst of a marsh, 
or in a cleared space in the midst of a wood, and encompassed 
by an artificial earthwork and ditch. That there was much marsh 
and forest in the immediate vicinity is proved by the character of 
tlie deep soil when turned up in digging foundations, and by the 
small subterranean streams which still run into the Thames, as at 
Dowgate, formerly Dowrpatc (* water gate', from Celtic dtor, water), 
at the Fleet Ditch, at Blackfriars Bridge, etc. Such names as Fen- 
church Street (see p. 106) are reminiscent of the former character of 
the neighbourhood. 

After the settlement of the Romans in Britain, quite early in 
the Christian era, London rapidly grew In importance. In the time 
of the Emperor Nero (62 A.D.), the city had become a resort of 
merchants from various countries and the centre of a considerable 
maritime commerce, the river Thames affording ready access for 
sliipping. It suffered terribly during the sanguinary straggle between 
the Romans and the British queen Boadicea, and was in later cen- 
turies frequently attacked and plundered by piratical bands of 
Franks, Norsemen, Picts, Scots, Danes, and Saxons, who crossed 
the seas to reap a ruthless harvest from a city which doubtless 
possessed much commercial wealth ; but it speedily recovered from 
the effects of these visitations. As a Roman colony London was fre- 
quently named Augusta, but it was never raised to the dignity of 
being a munlcipium like Verulamium (p. 319) or EftorocMm (York), 
and was not regarded as the capital of Roman Britain. It extended 
from the site of the present Tower of London on the £. to Lndgate 
on the W., and inland from the Thames as far as the marshy ground 
known in later times as Moorfields and Finsbury or Fensbury. Wat- 
ling Street perpetuates the name of one among many roads made 
through London by the Romans. Relics are still found almost annu- 
ally of the foundations of Roman buildings of a substantial and 
elegant character. Fragments of the Roman wall are also discerni- 
ble. This wall was maintained in parts until modem times, but 
has almost entirely disappeared before the alterations and improve- 
ments which taste and tlio necessities of trade have introduced. The 
most prominent remaining piece of the Roman wall is in London 
Wall, between Wood Street and Aldermanbury, where an inscrib- 
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cd tablet calls attention to it. Another fragment may be seen in 
the churchyard of St. Giles, Cripplegate, about 100 yds. farther to 
the west. 

The gates of Roman London, whose walls are belieyed to have 
been first built on such an extended scale as to include the above- 
mentioned limits by the Emperor Constantino in the fourth cen- 
tury, were in after times called Lud-gate, Dour-gate, Belins-gate, 
Postern-gate, Aid-gate, Bishops-gate, Moor-gate, Cripple-gate, 
Alders-gate and New-gate, all of which are still commemorated in 
names of streets, etc., marking the localities. Roman London from 
tlic Tower to Ludgate was about a mile in length, and from the 
Thames to 'London Wall' about half a mile in breadth. Its remains 
at Cheapside and the Mansion House are found at about 18 feet 
below the present surface. The Roman city as at first enclosed 
must, however, have been smaller, as Roman sepulchres have been 
found in Moorgate Street, Bishopsgate, and Smithfield, which must 
then have lain beyond the walled city. The Saxons , who seldom 
distinguished themselves as builders , contributed nothing to the 
fortification of London; but the Normans did much, beginning with 
the erection of the Tower. During the earlier ages of Saxon rule, 
the great works left here by the Romans — villas, baths, bridges, 
roads, temples, statuary, — were either destroyed or allowed to fall 
into decay, as was the case, indeed, all over Britain. 

London became the capital of one of the Anglo-Saxon kingdoms, 
and continued to increase in size and Importance. The sites of two 
of modern London's most prominent buildings — Westminster 
Abbey and St. Paul's Cathedral — were occupied as early as the 
beginning of the 7th cent, by the modest originals of these two 
stately churches. Bede, at the beginning of the 8th cent., speaks 
of London as a great market frequented by foreign traders, and we 
find it paying one-fifth of a contribution exacted by Canute from 
the entire kingdom. From William the Conqueror London receiv- 
ed a charter in which he engaged to maintain the rights of the 
city, but the same monarch erected the White Tower to over- 
awe the citizens in the event of disaffection. At this time the 
city probably contained 30-40,000 inhabitants. A special promise is 
made in Magna Charta, extorted from King John, to observe all the 
ancient privileges of London ; and we may date the present form of 
its Corporation, consisting of Mayor, Aldermen, and Common Coun- 
cilmen, from a somewhat earlier period. The 13th and 14th centu- 
ries are marked in the annals of London by several lamentable fires, 
famines, and pestilences, in which many thousands of its inhabitants 
perished. The year 1380 witnessed the rebellion of Wat Tyler, who 
was slain by Lord Mayor Walworth at Smithfield. In this outbreak, 
and still more in that of Jack Cade(1450j, London suffered severely, 
through the burning and pillaging of its houses. During the te^^wvs!*^'^ 
Henry VUI. (1509-1 547) and his daughter Maiv (i^o^oa-yo^^~^;UQvAp 
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ao(|uircd a terrible familiarity with the Arcs lighted to consume un- 
tbrtuiiatc 'heretics' at the stake, while under the more beneficent 
reign of Elizabeth (1558-1603), the capital showed its patriotio 
zeal by its liberal contributions of men, money, and ships, for the 
purpose of resisting the threatened attack of the Armada. 

A map of London at this time would show the Tower standing on 
the verge of the City on the E., while on the W., the much smaller 
city uf Westminster would still be a considerable distance from London. 
The Strand, or river-side road connecting the two cities, would appear 
bordered by numerous aristocratic mansions, with gardens extending into 
the fields or down [to the river. Throughout the Norman period, and 
down to the times of the Plantagenets and the Wars of the Roses, the 
commonalty lived in poor and mean wooden dwellings; but there were 
many good houses for the merchants and manufacturers, and many im- 
portant religious houses and hospitals, while the Thames was provided 
with numerous convenient quays and landing-stages. The streets, even 
as lately as the i7th cent., were narrow, dirty, uill of ruts and holes, 
and ill-adapted for traffic. Many improvements, however, were made 
ut the period we have now reached (the end of the 16th cent.), though 
these still left London very different from what we now see it. 

In the Civil Wars, London, which had been most exposed to the 
exactions of the Star Chamber, naturally sided with the Round- 
heads . It witnessed Charles I. beheaded at the Palace of Whitehall 
in 1649, and Oliver Cromwell proclaimed Lord Protector of England 
in 1653 ; and in 1660 it saw Charles U. placed on the throne by the 
^Restoration'. This was a period when England, and London espe- 
cially, underwent dire suffering in working out the problem of civil 
and religious liberty, the successful solution of which laid the basis 
of the empire's greatness. In 1664-1666 London was turned into 
a city of mourning and lamentation by the ravages of the Great 
Plague, by which, it is calculated , it lost the enormous number 
of 100,000 citizens. Closely treading on the heels of one calamity 
came another — the Great Fire — which , in September, 1666, 
destroyed 13,000 houses, converting a great part of the eastern half 
of the city into a scene of desolation. This disaster, however, ulti- 
mately proved very beneficial to the city, for London was rebuilt in 
a much improved form, though not so advantageously as it would 
have been if Sir Christopher Wren's plans had been fully realised. 
Among the new edifices, the erection of which was necessitated by 
the fire, was the present St. Paul's Cathedral. Of important build- 
ings existing before the fire , Westminster Abbey and Hall, the 
Temple Church, and the Tower are now almost the only examples. 

Wren fortunately had his own way in building the fifty odd City 
churches, and the visitor to London should not fail to notice their great 
variety and the skill with which they are grouped with 8t. Paurs. A good 

Sanorama of the entire group is obtained from the tower of St. Saviour^a, 
outhwark; the general effect is also visible from Blackfriars Bridge (p. 111). 
It was not, however, till the reign of Queen Anne (17(^1714), 
that London began to put on anything like its present appearance. 
In 1703 it was visited by a fearful storm, by which houses were 
overthrown, the ships in the river driven on shore, churches nn- 
Toofed, property to the value of at least 2,000,000^ destroyed, and 
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the lives of several hundreds of persons sacrificed. The winter of 
1739-1740 is memorable for the Great Frost, lasting from Christ- 
mas to St. Valentine's Day, during which a fair was held on the 
frozen bosom of the Thames. Great injuries were inflicted on the 
city by the (Jordon No-Popery Riots of 1780. The prisons were 
destroyed , the prisoners released , and mansions were burned or 
pillaged, thiity-six conflagrations having been counted at one time 
in different quarters ; and the rioters were not subdued till hundreds 
of them had paid the penalty of their misdeeds with their lives. 

Many of the handsomest streets and finest buildings in London 
date from the latter half of last century. To this period belong the 
Mansion House, the Horse Guards, Somerset House, and the Bank. 
During the 19th cent, the march of improvement has been so rapid as 
to defy description. The Mint, the Custom House, Waterloo Bridge, 
London Bridge , Buckingham Palace , the Post Office , the British 
Museum , the AthensBum Club , the York Column , the National 
Gallery, the Houses of Parliament, the new Law Courts, and 
the whole of Belgravia and the West End beyond, have all arisen 
during the last 80 years. An important event in the domestic 
history of the city was the commencement of gas-lighting in 1807. 
(Before 1716 the provisions for street-lighting were very imper- 
fect, but in that year an act was passed ordering every householder 
to hang out a light before his door from six in the evening till 
eleven.) From that time to the present London has been ac- 
tively engaged, by the laying out of spacious thoroughfares and the 
construction of handsome edifices, in making good its claim to be 
not only the largest, but also one of the finest cities in the world. 
The electric light is now used on the Thames Embankment and in 

some of the more important thoroughfares. 

"So authentic estimate of the population of London can be tr.iced 
farther back than two centuries. iTor is it easy to determine the area 
covered by buildings at different periods. At one time the 'City within 
the Walls^ comprised all ; afterwards was added the 'City without the 
Walls'*; then the city and liberties of Westminster; then the borough of 
Southwark, S. of the river; then numerous parishes between the two 
cities; and lastly other parishes forming an encircling belt around the 
whole. All these component elements at length came to be embraced 
under the name of ^London\ The population was about 700,000 in the 
year 1700, about 900,000 in 1800, and 1,300,000 in 1821. Each subsequent 
deeennial census included a larger area than the one that preceded it, 
and conMqnently a larger population. The original 'City'' of London, 
covering little more than 1 square mile, has in this way expanded to a great 
metropolis of fully 120 square miles, containing, in 1881, a population of 
3j814,a7t persons (see p. 66). Extension of commerce has accompanied 
the growth of population. Statistics of trade in past centuries arc want- 
ing : but at the present time London supplies half the total customs-revenue 
of the kingdom. One-fourth of the whole ship tonnage of England, and 
one-fourth of the entire exports, are centred in the port of London. (For 
ftiller statistical information, see below, Section 20.) 
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Kensington, Lambeth, Lewisham, MaryUhont, Nevoington, Padding- 
ton, St, PancrnSj Shorediteh, Southwark (including Bennondsey and 
Rotherhitlie), Tower Hamlets, Wandsworth, West Ham, and Wool' 
wich. The population, area, and boundaries of these new boionghj 
are given in a map published by Philip, 32 Fleet Street (6d.) 

Statistics. The City, the West End, and the Borough, together 
with the suburban Tillages which have been gradually absorbed, 
form the great and constantly extending metropolis of London — 
a city which , in the words of Tacitus {^Ann, 14, 33), was and still 
Is ^copill negotiatorum et oommeatuum maxime celebre*. It has 
doubled in size within the last half-century, being now, from Strat- 
ford and Blackwall on the E. to Kew Bridge and Acton on the W., 
14 M. in length, and from Glapham and Heme Hill on the S. to 
Ilornsey and Highgate on theN., 8M. in breadth, while it covers an 
area of 122 square miles. This area is, at a rough estimate, occupied 
by 7800 streets, which if laid end to end would form a line 3000 M. 
long, lighted by a million gas-lamps consuming daily 28,000,000 
cubic feet of gas. The 528,794 buildings of this gigantic city in- 
clude 1400 churches of various denominations, 7500 public houses, 
1700 cofTee - houses, and 500 hotels and inns. The Metropolitan 
and City Police District, which extends 12-15 M. in every direction 
from Charing Cross, embraces an area of 690 sq. M., with streets and 
roads measuring 7000 M. in aggregate length. The annual value of 
house property was estimated in 1881 at nearly 28 millions sterling. 
According to the census of 1881, the population of London consisted 
of 3,814,571 souls (or within the bounds of the MetropoUtau Police 
District 4,766,661 ; now considerably above 6,000,000"), showing 
ail increase of 562,660 over that of 1871. The annual incTease is 
about 70,000. Among these there arc about 3000 master-tailors^ 
2800 bakers, 2400 butchers (besides many thousands of men 
and women in their employ), and 300,000 domestic servants. 
The number of paupers was 141,770. The population of Lon- 
don has been almost exactly doubled within the last forty yean 
(pop. in 1841, 1,948,417). There are in London more Scotsmen 
than in Edinburgh, more Irish than in Dublin, more Jews than 
in Palestine, and more Roman Catholics than in Rome. 

Statistics as to the consumplion of food in this vast hive of human 
beings are not easily obtained; but we may state approximately that 
there are annually consumed about 2,(XX),0(X) quarters of wheat, 400,000 
oxen, l,r)00,000 sheep, 130,000 calves, 260,000 swine, 8 million head of 
poultry and game, 400 million pounds of fish, 1300 million oysters, 1,200,000 
lobsters, and 3,000,000 salmon. The butcher-meat alone is valued at 
r)0,C00,0002. The Londoners wash down this vast annual repast by 180 
million quarts of porter and ale, 8 million quarts of spirits, and 81 million 
quarts of wine, not to speak of the 150 million gallons of water Buppliod 
ovcry day by the nine water-companies. About lOOO collier-vessels yearly 
bring 4,000,000 tons of coal into London by the river, while the railways 
supply about as much more. The sum of money spent by the whole 
population each year may bo estimated as at least 200,000,0007. The 
number of vessels which* annually enter the port of London is about 
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20,000, while the average value of exports from the Thames is not less 
than one hundred millions sterling. 

The important Mbtropolitan Improybmbnts, undertaken for 
the facilitation of traffic and for the sanitary benefit of the popu- 
lation, are superintended by the Metropolitan Board of Works, 
consisting of 46 members, wbicb meets at Berkeley House, Spring 
Gardens. The expenses connected with the works — the con- 
struction of new streets, the extension of old ones, and so on — are 
of course enormous, and as much as 900,000^. has been paid for a 
single acre of ground. Half a million sterling was paid for North- 
umberland House , by Charing Cross, removed for the purpose of 
opening up the short new street to the Thames, named Northumber- 
land Avenue. The most Important work as yet undertaken by the 
Board has been the new system of Interceptive Main Drainage, 
begun in 1859 under the superintendence of Sir Joseph Bazal- 
gette, and carried out at a cost of 4,500, OOOZ. Formerly all the 
drainage of London was conducted directly into the Thames, to the 
amount of 10,000,000 cubic feet on the N. and 4,000,000 cubic 
feet on the S. side, with the virtual result of converting the river 
into a huge, offensive, and pernicious cess-pool (especially in 
summer). The new system consists of large sewers or tunnels, con- 
structed nearly parallel with the Thames as far as Barking Creek, 
14 M. below London, on the left bank of the river, and to Cross- 
ness on the right, where the drainage is made to flow into the 
Thames at high water with the view of its being carried out to sea 
by the ebb-tide. Great complaints have been made, however, that 
the more solid parts of the sewage are not carried out to sea, but 
form thick deposits at the bottom of the river; and though the 
sewage is now subjected to an elaborate chemical process of deodor- 
isatlon before its discharge into the river, it can hardly be asserted 
that the drainage problem has been finally solved. It is worthy of 
remark that this pollution of the most important river in Britain is 
at present made legal by an exceptional clause in the River Pollu- 
tion Prevention Act. The main sewers, of which there are three on 
the N. side of the Thames, independent of each other and at different 
levels, consist of tunnels lined with brick, 11 ft. wide and 10 ft. high. 
Their aggregate length amounts to 85 M. — The new Thames 
Embankment, described at p. Ill, is another and scarcely less im- 
portant undertaking of the Board of Works. — The comprehensive 
scheme of Street Improvements sanctioned by Parliament in 1872 
was brought to a close in 1879 by the opening of a new street, con- 
necting Shoreditch with the Bethnal Green Road , and forming the 
last link in a long line of thoroughfare (Uxbridge Road, Oxford 
Street, etc.) from the extreme W^ to the extreme E. of London. A 
new line of thoroughfare from Oxford Street, near lUoomsbury 
Street, to Piccadilly Circus was opened in 1886, and another, con- 
necting Charing Cross and Oxford Street, in 1887 (com^. -^^A^^. 

The London Fire Brigade^ a well-equipped Coveu o^ \^ \u<£u^ \% ^^^ 
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under the control of the Uetropolitan Board of Works. It is maintained 
at an annual cost of upwards uf 1(X),(XX)<. 

The elementary education of London is attended to by the London 
School Boards consisting of 55 members, elected by the City and the ten 
other districts into which London is divided for the educational franchise. 
In the City the electors are the voters for Common Couneilmen, in the 
other divisions the rate-pavers. The annual income of the Board, exclusive 
of loans, is over 1,000,(X)07. The 400 schools provided bv the board ac- 
commodate nearly 400,000 children, out of a total of 6I6,UC0 upon the 
roll of efiicicnt schools. Tlie offlcc of the board is on the Victoria Ein- 
banknient, near the Temple Station. 

21. General Hints. 

Some of the following lemarks may be deemed snperflnons by 
many readers of this Handbook ; but a few observations on English 
or London peculiarities may not be unacceptable to the American, 
the English-speaking foreigner, or the provincial visitor. 

In England, Sunday, as is well known, is observed as a day of 
rest and of public worship. Shops, places of amusement, galleries, 
and the City restaurants are closed the whole day, while other 
restaurants are open from 1 to 3, and from 6 to 11 p.m. 
only. Many places of business are closed from 1, 2, or 3 p.m. on 
Saturday till Monday morning. Among these are all the banks and 
insurance offices and practically all the wholesale warehouses. 

Like *8'i7 voua plait' in Paris, *i/ you pleaae* or ^please^ is 
generally used in ordering refreshments at a caf^ or restaurant, or 
in making any request. The English forms of politeness are, how- 
ever, by no means so minute or ceremonious as the French. For 
example , the hat is raised to ladies only , and is worn in all 
public places, such as shops, caf^s, music halls, and museums. 

The fashionable hour for paying visits in London is between 3 
and 6 p.m. The proper mode of delivering a letter of introduction 
is in person, along with the bearer's visiting-card and address ; but 
when this is rendered inconvenient by the greatness of distance or 
other cause, the letter may be sent by post, accompanied by a few 
polite words of explanation. 

The usual dinner hour of the upper classes varies from 6 to 8 
or even 9 p.m. It is considered permissible for guests invited to 
a dinner-party to arrive a few minutes late, but they should take 
care never to be before the time. Gentlemen remain at table, over 
their wine, for a short time after the ladies have left, but the con- 
tinental indulgence of a post-prandial cigar is rarely permitted. 

Foreigners may often obtain, through their ambassadors, permis- 
sion to visit private galleries and collections which are not open to 
the ordinary English tourist. 

We need hardly caution new-comers against the artifices of pick- 
pockets and the wiles of impostors, two fraternities which are very 
numerous in London. It is even prudent to avoid speaking to 
strangers in the street. All information desired by the traveller may 
be obtained from one of the policemen, of whom about 18,000 
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(400 mouuted) perambulate the streets of the metropolis. If a 
policeman is not readily found, applieation may ho made to a 
postal letter carrier, to a commissionnaire, or at a neiphhouriiig 
shop. A considerable degree of caution and presence of mind 
is often requisite in crossing a crowded thoroughfare, and in enter- 
ing or alighting from a train or omnibus. The 'rule of the road' 
for foot-passengers in busy streets is to keep to the right. Poor 
neighbourhoods should be avoided after nightfall. Strangers arc 
also warned Against Mock AuetiorUy a specious trap for the unwary, 
and indeed should neither buy nor sell at any auction in London 
without the aid of an experienced friend or a trustworthy broker. 

AoDBBSSKS of all kinds may be found in Kelly't Post Offict JHrectorp^ 
a thick volume of 3000 pages, or in Morris's Directory^ a less extensive 
work, one or other of which may be seen at all the hotels and cafes and 
at most of the princinal shops. The addresses of residents at the West 
End and other suburbs may also be obtained from Boyle^s Court Ouide^ 
Webster's Royal Red Book, the Royal Blue Book, or Kelly^s Suburban Di- 
rectory, and those of city men and firms in CollinyHdge^s City Directory. 

A useful adjunct to most houses in the central parts of London is a 
Cab Whistle, one blast upon which summons a four-wheeler, two a hansom. 

Among the characteristic sights of London the principal is the Lord 
Matjors Show (9th Nov.), or the procession in which — maintaining an 
ancient and picturesque, thrmgh useless custom — the newly-elected Lord 
3Iayor moves, amid great pomp and ceremony, through the streets from 
the City to the new Courts of Justice, in order to take the oath of office. 
It is followed by the great dinner in the Guildhall (p. %). 

22. Guilds, CharitieB, SocietieB, ClnbB. 

Ouilds. The City Companies or Guilds of London were once 
upwards of one hundred in number , about eighty of which still 
exist , though few exercise their ancient privileges. About forty 
of them possess halls in which they transact business and hold 
festivities ; the others meet either in rooms lent to them at Guild- 
hall, or at the offices of the respective clerks. All the companies 
except five are called Livery Chmpanies, and the members are en- 
titled , on ceremonial occasions, to wear the liveries (gowns, furs, 
etc.) of their respective guilds. Many of the companies possess 
vast estates and revenues, while others possess neither halls nor 
almshouses, neither estates nor revenues, — nothing but ancient 
charters to which they reverentially cling. Some of the guildhouscs 
are among the most interesting buildings in London, and are no- 
ticed throughout the Handbook. The Twelve Great Companies, 
wealthier and more influential than the rest, are the Mercer}<, 
Grocers f Drapers, Fishmongers , Goldsmiths , Skinners, Merchant 
Taylors, Haberdashers, Sailers, Ironmongers, Vintners, and Cloth- 
tDorkers. Some of the companies represent trades now quite ex- 
tinct , and by their unfamiliar names strikingly illustrate the fact 
how completely they have outlived their original purpose. Such 
are the Bovoyers, Broderers, Girdlers, Homers, Loriners (^^AiSS.^'i, 
Ironmongers), Patten Makers, and Scriventn, 
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CharitieB. Tho cliarities of London arc on aseale commonsuiate 
with tlie vastuess of tho city, being no fewer than 2000 iu uumher. 
They comprise hospitalg, dlspenaaries, asylums ; bible, tract, mifr- 
sionaiy, and district visiting societies; provldeut homes, orphanages, 
etc. A tolerably complete catalogue will be found in Loxo's Handbook 
of the Charities of London, Howe's Clcusified Directory of Metropolitan 
Charities(is.y oi Dickens's Dictionary of London, In 1886 the total 
voluntary subscriptions, donations , and bequests to these charities 
amounted to 4,447,0002., or more than il. for each man, woman, 
and child in the capital. The institution of 'Hospital Sunday*, on 
which collections are made in all the churches for the hospitals, 
produces a yearly revenue of about 40,000f. Non-church-goers 
have a similar opportunity afforded them on 'Hospital Saturday*, 
when about 750 ladies station themselves at street-comers to 
receive contributions; this produces about 10,000i. more. Tho 
following is a brief list of the chief general hospitals, besides 
whicl) there are numerous special hospitals for cancer, smallpox, 
fever, consumption, eye and ear diseases, and so forth. 

Charing Cross — Agar Street, Strand. 

French Hospital — 40a Lisle Street and Leicester Place. 

Uerman — Dalston. 

Great Northern — Caledonian Road. 

Guy's — St. Thomas Street, Southwark. 

King's College — Carey Street, Strand. 

London — Whitechapel Road. 

Metropolitan Free — 81 Commercial Street, Spitalflelds. 

Middlesex — Mortimer Street, Bernors Street. 

University College, or North London — Gower Street. 

Royal Free — Gray's Inn Road. 

St, Bartholomew's — Smithfleld. 

St. George's — Hyde Park Corner. 

St, Mary's — Cambridge Place, Paddiugtou. 

St. Thomas's — Albert Embankment. 

West London — Hammersmith Road. 

Westminster — Broad Sanctuary. 

Societies. The societies for the encouragement of industry, 
art, and science iu London are extremely numerous, and many of 
them possess most ample endowments. The names of a few of tho 
most important may bo given here , some of them being described 
at length in other parts of the Handbook : — 

Royal Society, 

Royal Academy, 

Society of Antiquaries, 

Geological Society, ^ Burlington House, Piccadilly. 

Royal Astronomical Society, 

Linnaean Society, 

Chemical Society, 
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Royal Arckaeoio^ieal InttiiMie. Oxford Muif i<.*iK. <!*x^c«rd StrMrt. 

Royal Academy of Mune, 4 Tenterden Street, BuiDTcr Squire. 

Royal ColUgt of Mufwe. netf the Albert Hal]. 

Royal ColU^e of Pkyticiant, PaU Mall East. 

Royal CoUegt of Surytonf^ LukoIii'b Inn fields 

Royal Oeographieal Society, 1 S««ile Rov. Bnriinettn Gardenf . 

Royal Asiatic Society, 22 Albemarle Street, I^ccadiUy. 

Royal Society of Literature, 21 Delaliay Street. WeBtminster. 

Society for the Emcouragewienl of Ari$, Mammfaetmre* , ankd 
Commerce, generally known as tbe Society of Art*. Jobn Street, 
Adelphi, Strand. 

Trinity College (^muric and artsi. 13 Mandeville Place. Man- 
chester Square. 

Heralds^ College, Queen Victoria Street. 

Ir^stitution of Civil Engineers , 25 Great George Street, West- 
minster. 

Institute of British Ar^iteeU, 16 Lower Grosvenor Street, Gros- 
venor Square. 

Sanitary Institute of Oreat Britain (Museum of Hyeiene), T4a 
Margaret Street, Cavendish Square. 

School of Submarine Telegraphy and Eteetrical Engineering. 12 
Prince's Street, Hanover Square. 

Royal Institution, 21 Albemarle Street, Piccadilly. Popular 
lectures on science, art, and literature are delivered here on Friday 
evenings during the Season (adm. by a members order). Six leetures 
for children, illustrated by experiments, are given after Christmas. 

City and Guilds of London InstituU , Exhibition Road, South 
Kensington, for the advancement of technical education. 

The Clubs are chiefly devoted to social purposes. Most of the 
club-houses at the West End, particularly those in or near Pall Mall, 
are very handsome, and admirably fitted up, affording every possible 
comfort. To a bachelor in particular his ^club* is a most serviceable in- 
stitution. Members are admitted by ballot, but candidates are reject- 
ed by a certain small proportion of ^black balls' or dissentient votes. 
The entrance fee varies from 5^ ds. to AOl. (usually about 25l.), and 
the annual subscription is from 3^. 3s. to ibL 15s. The introduction 
of guests by a member is allowed in some, but not in all of the clubs. 
The cuisine is usually admirable. The wine and viands, which aro 
sold at little more than cost price, often attain a pitch of excellence 
unrivalled by the most elaborate and expensive restaurants. 

We append an alphabetical list of the most important clubs : — 

Alpine Club, 8 St. Martin's Place, Trafalgar Square. 

Army and Navy Club, 36-39 Pall Mall, N. side, corner of 
George Street ; 2200 members. 

Arthur's Club, 69 St. James's Street. 

Athenaeum Club, 107 Pall Mall, the club of the liUrati; 1200 
mombeis. (Distinguished strangers visiting Loudow mv) \^ ^^^\Aik^ 
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honorary mouibors of tho AtheiisBum during thoir tomporary lesi- 
donce in London.^ 

Boodle's Club , 28 St. James's Street (chiefly for oouutry gou- 
tlcmcn). 

Brooks's Club, 60 St. James's Street. 

Burlington Fine Arts Club, 17 Savile Kow. 

Carlton Club, 94 Pall Mall, the chief Consorvatlvo club; 1600 
members. 

City Carlton Club, 24 St. Swithln's Lane. 

City Liberal Club, Walbrook. 

City of London Club, 19 Old Broad Street, City. 

Coni*ervative Club, 74 St. James's Street ; 1200 members. 

Constitutional Club (ConservatiTe), Northumberland Avenue ; 
6000 members. 

Devonshire Club, 50 St. James's Street ; 2500 members. 

East India United Service Club, 16 St. James's Square. 

Empire Club (Colonies and India), 4 Grafton Street, Picoadilly. 

French National Society Club, Adelphi Terrace, Strand. 

(Jarrick Club, 13 and 15 Garrick Street, Covent Garden, foi lit 
orary men and actors. 

(lerman A^enaeum Club, 93 Mortimer Street, W. 

(Jresham Club, 1 Gresham Place, City. 

Guards' Club, 70 Pall Mall. 

Junior Army and Navy Club, 20 King Street, St. James's. 

Junior AtherMeum Clvi), 116 Piccadilly. 

Junior Carlton Club, 30-35 Pall Mall; 2000 members. 

Junior United Service Club, comer of Regent Street and Charles 
Street ; 2000 members. 

Kennel Club, 29a Pall Mall ; for improving the breed of dogs. 

National Club, 1 Whitehall Gardens. 

National Liberal Club , comer of Northumberland Avenue and 
Whitehall Place ; 6500 members. 

National Union Club, 23 Albemarle Street, W. 

Naval and Military Club, 94 Piccadilly ; 2000 members. 

New Club, Covent Garden flate £vans's). 

New University Club, 57-58 St. James's Street. 

Oriental Club, 18 Hanover Square. 

Orleans Club, 29 King Street, St. James's (see also p. 313). 

Oxford and Cambridge Club, 71-76 Pall Mall. (Those only who 
have studied at Oxford or Cambridge are eligible as members). 

PaU MaU aub, 7 Waterloo Place. 

Raleigh Club, 16 Regent Street ; 1500 members. 

Reform Club, the chief Liberal Club, 104 Pall Mall ; 1400 
members. 

St. George's Club, Hanover Square, with which is combined tho 
Imperial and American Club ; 2500 members. 

St. James's Club, 106 Piccadilly ; for the diplomatic service. 
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Si. Sit§mtm » f i«r<. 1 Bn in Stmecc WeRBiasiei : IX^O members 

Savopt Cllmh. Ssvvf Fuoe. Sm:>i. 

nalApd H'.mM Clmh tCivL S«Tvi<« ClaVt. foS;. JAmu's Sck^l. 

Trav€Uen CS«ft. IC^* PhU Ma'J. . Ea^l mcaLber must Lavo tr&v- 
died M kan 5i>J M. lrv*xa L^aion.' 

Turf Umh. 47 C;ijLi:pe§ Stneei. PicudillT. 

rmkm Cimh. T7»X*ir&r Sq:^&re. «onier of Coe^jp&r Sovet. 

iMtod SerriK CJvi. lio Pai: MaII: lOOLt memWi«. i MoBibon 
most not hold lover muL tLui tiat of nu^^i in ;be army . or com- 
mander in iht ztaTT. I 

UniUd Umivend^ tluh. Pall Mall East, ^>raer of SoiToli. StnrcL 

Vitloria Cl»( t f c r ladie« t. o 4>Id CaTendish Strteet. 

Wamderen CM, 9 Pall Mall. 

WkUekaU CZ«&. 47 Parliament Street. 

Whiie't <Mmb. ^^ St. James's Street, i This club was forinerly 
eclebrated for iu bifh play, i 

Windham Club. 11 St. James's Square. 

The E^/wd CUonial InftituU. Nonhumberland Avonne. foiin«lod 
ill 1868 for the purpose of *proMdine a place of meetiiie for all 
gentlemen connected with the Colonies and British Indij\ offers 
many of the adrantafes of a good. clab. 

23. Preliminary Bamble. 

Nothing is better calculated to afford the traveller some iiisi|rht 
into the labyrinthine topography of London, to enable him to 
ascertain his bearings, and to dispel the first oppressive feeling of 
solitude and insignificance, than a drive through the principal 
quartets of the town. 

The outside of an omnibus affords a much better view than a 
cab (fares, see p. 27), and. moreover, has the advantage of cheap- 
ness. If the driver, beside whom the stranger should sit, happens 
to be obliging (and a small gratuity will generally make him sol, 
ho will afford much useful information about the buildings, monu- 
ments , and other sights on the route ; but care should bo taken 
not to distract his attention in crowded parts. Even without such 
assistance, however, our plan of the city, if carefully consulteil, 
will supply all necessary information. If ladles are of the party, an 
open Fly (see p. 28) is the most comfortable conveyance. 

Taking Hyde Park Comer, at the W. end of Piccadilly, as a con- 
venient starting-point, we mount one of the numerous omnibuses 
which ply to the Bank and London Bridge and traverse nearly 
the whole of the quarters lying on the N. bank of the Thames. 
Entering Piccadilly, we first pass, on the right, the Green Park, 
beyond which rises Buckingham Palace (p. 248). A little farther to 
the E., in the distance, we descry the towers of Westminster Abboy 
(p. 186) and the Houses of Parliament (p. 177). lv\ \\c%<si\\N. '§\x^'cX 
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U11 the riglit, at soiuo distaiico off, rises the York Column (p. 212). 
I'assiiig Piccadilly Circus, we drive to the right through the Hay- 
market, at the end of which, on the left, is the theatre of that name 
(p. 39), and, on the right, Her Majesty's Opera House (p. 38). We 
now come to Trafalgar Square, with the Nelson Monument (p. 142) 
and the National Gallery (p. 144). On the right, in the direction of 
Whitehall, we observe the old statue of Charles I. Passing Charing 
Cross , with the large Charing Cross Hotel (p. 7) on the right, wo 
enter the Strand, whore the Adelphi, Lyceum, Gaiety, and other 
theatres lie on our left, and the Savoy and Strand theatres on 
our right (pp. 39, 40). Through Salisbury Street, on the right, a 
glimpse is obtained of Cleopatra's Needle (p. 112). Farther on, on 
the left is Southampton Street, leading to Covent Garden (p. 173), 
and on the right Wellington Street, with Somerset House (p. 139) 
near the corner, leading to Waterloo Bridge (p. 140). Near the 
middle of the Strand we reach the churches of St. Mary le Strand 
(p. 139) and St. Clement Danes (p. 138). On the left we see the 
extensive new Law Courts (p. 136). Passing the site of Temple 
Bar (recently removed ; see p. 137), we now enter the City proper 
Cp. 651. On the right of Fleet Street are several entrances to the 
Temple (p. 133), while on the left rises the church of St. Dunttau 
in the West (p. 132). At the end of Farringdon Street, diverging 
on the left, we notice the Uolborn Viaduct Bridge (p. 92); on 
the right, in New Bridge Street, is the Ludgate Hill Station. We 
next drive up Ludgate Hill, pass St. Paul's Cathedral (p. 81) on 
the left, and turn to the left to Cheapside, noticing the monument 
of Sir liobert Peel (p. 89), a little to the N. of which is the General 
Post Office fp. 89). In Cheapside we observe Bow Chureh (p. 100) 
on the right, and near it the Guildhall (p. 97) at the end of King 
Street on the left. Quitting Cheapside, we enter the Poultry, in 
which the Mansion House (p. 101) rises on the right. Opposite the 
Mansion House is the Bank of England (p. 101), and befoxe as is 
the Royal Exchange (p. 103), with Wellington's Statue in front. 
We then drive through King William Street, with the Statue of 
William IV., observing the Monument (p. 109) on the left. 

We now quit the omnibus, and, after a walk across London 
Bridge (p. 108) and back, pass through part of Graceohuroh Street 
on the right, and follow Fenchurch Street to the station of tiie Lon- 
e/on and Blackwall Railway. A train on this line carries us to 
Blackwall, whence we ascend the Thames by one of the Greenwidi 
Steamers, passing London Docks (p. 124), St. Katherine's Docks 
(p. 124), the Tower (p. 116), the Custom House (p. 110), and Bil- 
lingsgate (^p. 110), to London Bridge. Here we may disembark, and 
take an omnibus back to Hyde Park Comer, or, continuing in 
the same boat, may pass under the Cannon Street Station Railway 
Bridge, Southwark Bridge (with St. Paul's rising on the right), 
tho Chatham and Dover Bridge, and Blackfriars Bridge. Be- 
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twcoii Blackfriars Bridgo and Westminster runs the now Victoria 
Embankment (p. 111). On the right are the Temple and Somerset 
House (p. 139). The steamer then passes under Waterloo Bridgo 
(p. 140), beyond which, to the right, on the Embankment, stands 
Cleopatra's Needle (p. 112). We alight at Charing Cross Pier, ad- 
J acent to the Charing Cross Railway Bridge, and re-embark in a Chelsea 
Boat, which will convey us past Montague House (p. 177), Rich- 
mond Terrace, Westminster Bridge, and the Houses of Parliament 
tp. 177), behind which is Westminster Abbey (p. 186). On the left 
is the new Albert Embankment, with St. Thomas's Hospital (p. 286) ; 
and, farther on, Lambeth Palace (p. 286) with the Lollards' Tower, 
Lambeth Bridge, and, on the right, Millbank Penitentiary (p. 281). 
We then reach Vauxhall Bridge. From Vauxhall the traveller may 
walk or take a tramway car to Victoria Station, whence an omnibus 
will convey him to Oxford Street. 

In order to obtain a view of the quarters on the right (S.) bank 
of the Thames, or Surrey side, we take a light-green Atlas omnibus 
(not a City Atlas) in Regent Circus, Oxford Street (Plan R, 23), 
and drive through Regent Street, Regent's Quadrant, Regent Circus 
(Piccadilly), Regent Street (continued), Waterloo Place (with the 
Crimean Monnment and the York Column), Pall Mall East, and 
Charing Cross to (right) Whitehall. Here we observe on the left 
Scotland Yard, the chief police-station of London, and Whitehall 
Chapel (p. 174), and on the right the Admiralty, the Horse Guards 
(p. 176), and the Government Offices. Our route next lies through 
Parliament Street, beyond which we pass Westminster Abbey 
(p. 186) and the Houses of Parliament (p. 177) on the right. The 
omnibus then crosses Westminster Bridge, with the Victoria Em- 
bankment on the left, and the Albert Embankment and St. Thomas's 
Hospital on the right. Traversing Westminster Bridge Road, wc 
observe at the end of it, on the right , Christchurch and Hawkstono 
Hall , occupying the site of the recently removed Orphan Asylum. 
in Lambeth Road we perceive the Church of St. George's, the Ro- 
man Catholic Cathedral of Sonthwark, and, opposite to it, Bethlclicm 
Hospital. On the W. side of Circus Place, with its obelisk, rises 
the Blind Asylum. A little to the S. of this -point, we arrive at the 
Elephant and Castle (on the right), where we alight, to resume our 
joarney on a blue Waterloo omnibus. This takes us through London 
Koad to Waterloo Road, to the right of which are the Surrey Theatre 
(Blackfriars Road), Magdalene Hospital, and the Victoria Music 
Hall (p. 42), and on the left the South Western Railway Station. 
We then cross Waterloo Bridge, drive along Wellington Street, pass- 
ing Somerset House, and turn to the left into the Strand, which 
leads us to Charing Gross. 

Oar first curiosity having thus been gratified by a general survey 
of London, we may now devote our attention to its collections, mon- 
umonta, and buildings in detail. 
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24. Disposition of Time. 

Tlio most indefatigable sight-sccr will take at least throe weeks 
to obtain even a superflcial acquaintance with London and its objects 
uf interest. A plan of operations, prepared beforehand, will aid him 
in rcgnlating his movements and economising his time. Fine days 
shoiiid be spent in visiting the docks, parks, gardens, and environs. 
Kxcursions to the country around London, in particular, should not 
be postponed to the end of one's sojourn, as otherwise the setting 
in of bad weather may altogether preclude a visit to the many 
beautiful spots in the neighbourhood. Rainy days had better be de- 
voted to the galleries and museums. 

The following list shows the days and hours when the various 
collections and other sights are accessible. The early forenoon and 
late afternoon hours may be appropriately spent in yisiting the 
principal churches, many of which are open the whole day, or 
in walking in the parks or in the Zoological and the Botanical Gar- 
dens, while the evenings may be devoted to the theatres. The best 
time for a promenade in Regent Street or Hyde Park is between 4 
and () o'clock, when they both present a remarkably busy and attrae- 
tivc scene. When the traveller happens to be near London Bridge 
ho should take the opportunity of crossing it in order to obtain a 
view of the Port of London and its adjuncts, with its sea-going 
vessels arriving or departing, the innumerable river craft of all sizes, 
and the vast traffic in the docks. A trip to Gravesend (see p. 328) 
should by all means be taken in order to obtain a proper view of 
the shipping, no other port in the world presenting such a sight. 

The following data, though carefully revised down to 1887, are 
liable to frequent alteration. The traveller is therefore reoom- 
mciuled to consult one of the principal London newspapers with 
regard to the sights of the day. Our list does not include parks, 
gardens, and other places which , on all week days at least/ are 
open to the public gratis. 



Academy of Arts (j^. 214), exhibition of paintings and sculpture, 
from May to the flrst Monday in August, open daily 8-7 (1«.). 

liethnnl Green Museum (p. 126), open free on Mondays, Tuesdays, 
Tlnirsdays, Fridays, and Saturdays, 10 a.m. to 10 p.m. ; on "Wed- 
nesday, 10-4, 5, or 6, admission 6d. 

**British Museum (p. 225) , daily from 10 a.m. (Sat. 12 noon) 
till 4, 5, or 6 p.m. according to the season (on Mondays and Sa- 
turdays in summer till 7 or 8 p.m.); the reading-room is open to 
readers daily from 9 a.m. Both the Museum and lieading Room 
are closed on Good Friday and Christmas Day. 

Chelsea Hospital (p. 281), daily, 10-1 and 2-7. 
* Crystal Palace^ Sydenham (p. 293), open daily, Sundays ex- 
cepted, from 10 a.m. till the evening, sometimes as late as 10 or 
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11 p.m. AdmiBBion is. ; Saturday oeeasionally 28, 6d. ; special days 
dearer ; children half-price. 

*Dulwieh Gallery (p. 299), daily, Sundays excepted, 10-5, in 
winter 10-4. 

* Foundling Hospital (;p. 219), Mon. 10-4, and Sun. after morn- 
ing service. 

Oeologieal Museum Qp.^ib^, Mon. and Sat. 10-10, Tues., Wed., 
and Thurs. 10-5 ; closed 10th Aug. to 10th Sept. 

Greenwich Hospital (p. 289), daily from 10 a.m. (Sun. from 
1 p.m.) to dusk, but not later than 6 p.m. 

GuildhaU Museum (p. 98), daily, summer 10-5 ; winter 10-4. 

* Hampton Court Gallery (p. 303), daily, except Fridays, 10-G ; 
in winter 10-4 (Sundays 2-6 or 2-4). 

Horticultural Society's Gardens (p. 262), daily, in summer from 
9, in winter from 10, till dusk; admission 1«., Mondays 6(2. 

* India Museum (p. 279), daily, 10 to 4 , 5 , or 6 ; Mon. , Tues. , 
and Sat., ftree; Wed., Thurs., and Friday, 6d. 

*Kew Gardens (p. 309), daily, 12-6; Sundays 1-6 p.m. 
**Naiiional Gallery (p. 144) , Mondays, Tuesdays, Wednesdays, 
and Saturdays, 10 to 4, 5, 6, or 7, according to the season, free; 
Thnrsdays and Fridays, after 11 o'clock, 6(2. 

**National Fort^rait Gallery (p. 127), now in Bethnal Green 
Museum (see above). 

'^Natural History Museum (p. 263), daily from 10 to 4, 5, or 6 
(closed on Sundays, Good Friday, and Christmas Day). 
^Parliament, Houses of (p. 177), no admission at present. 
Royal College of Surgeons (p. 170), Mondays, Tuesdays, Wed- 
nesdays, and Thursdays, 12-5 in summer, and 12-4 in winter ; by 
special permission. 

**8aint PauVs Cathedral (p. 81), daily, 9-5, except Sundays and 

the hours of divine service (admission to the crypt, etc., see p. 84). 

Soane Museum (p. 171), Tues., Wed., Thurs., and Sat. in April, 

May, June, July, and August, and Tues. and Thurs. in Feb. and 

March, from 11 to 5. 

Society of Arts (p. 141), daily, except Wednesdays, 10-4 p.m. 
"'^Souih Kensington Museum (p. 265), Mondays, Tuesdays, and 
Saturdays, 10 a.m. to 10 p.m., gratis; Wednesdays, Thursdays, 
and Fridays, 10 a.m. to 4, 5, or 6 p.m. according to the season, 
admission Qd, Payment at South Kensington Museum entitles the 
visitor to a free pass to the India Museum. 

*TempU Church (jp, 134), daily, 10-1 and 2-4 o'clock, Saturday 
excepted (free). The rotunda is open to the public on Sundays 
during divine service. 

•Itowerfp. 116), daily, 10-4, except Sundays ; Mondays and Sa- 
tuidayt free; other days. Armoury Qd. and Crown Jewels Gd. 

United Service Museum (p. 175), daily, except Fridays and Sun- 
days, il-5, in winter 11-4 p.m. 
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*♦ Westminster Abbey (p. IBG), daily, except Sandayi, 9 a.m. till 
dusk. Admission to the chapels Qd, ; on Mondays and Tueadays 
free. Divine service on Sundays. 

^Zoological Gardens (p. 221), daily, except Sundays (when mem- 
bers only are admitted); admission 1«., Mondays 6d. 

The royal palaces, the mansions orf the nohility and gentry, the Bank, 
tliu Mint, the Times Printing Ofllce, and other objects of intereat for 
which n special permission is required, can be visited only on the days 
und nt the hours indicated in the order. 

Diary. 

(To be compared with the above alphabetical list.) 

Sundays. Hampton Court, Picture Gallery 2-6, in winter 2-4; 
Gardens from 2 till dusk. — Kew Gardens, 1-6. — Greenwich 
Hospital, Pictures, 1 p.m. to dusk. — Foundling Hospital, after 
morning service. 

Mondays, Tower, 10-4, free. — Temple Church, 10-1 and 2-4, 
free. — Westminster Ahhey, 9-3 , in summer 4-6 also. — Na- 
tional Gallery, 10-6, in winter 10-5. — Royal College of Surgeons, 
by permission, 12-5, in winter 12-4. — St. Paul's Cathedral, 9-6 
(crypt, clock, hell, whispering gallery, etc., various fees). — South 
Kensington Museum, 10 a.m. to 10 p.m., gratia. — Bethnal Green 
Museum and National Portrait Gallery, 10-10, gratia. — Geological 
Museum, 10-10. — British Museum, 10 to 4-8. — United Service 
Museum, 11-5, in winter 11-4, hy permission. — India Museum, 
10-6, free. —Foundling Hospital, 10-4. — Greenwich Hospital, 10 
to dusk. — Chelsea Hospital, 10-1 and 2-7. — Society of Arts, 10-4. 
— Guildhall Museum, 10 to 4 or 5. — Zoological Gardens , firom 9 
a.m. (6ci.). — Horticultural Gardens, 9 or 10 till dusk r6d.). — Kew 
Gardens, 12-6. — Dulwich Gallery, 10-5, in winter 10-4. — Hampton 
Court, 10-6. — Crystal Palace at Sydenham, 10 a.m. till duak (!«.). 

Tuesdays. Tower, 10-4 (armouries 6d., crown jewels 6d.j|, — 
Temple Church, 10-1 and 2-4 (free). — Westminster Abbey, 
9-3, in summer 9-6. — St. Paul's Cathedral, 9-5 (crypt, ete., 
various fees). — National Gallery, 10-6. — Royal College of 
Surgeons, 10 to 4 or 5. — South Kensington Museum, 10 a.m. to 
10 p.m., gratis. — Bethnal Green Museum and National Portrait 
Gallery, 10-10, gratis. — British Museum, 10 to 4, 5, or 6. — Geo- 
logical Museum, 10-5. — United Service Museum, 11-5, in winter 
11-4. — India Museum, 10-6, free. — Soane Museum, by card ob- 
tained within, from Feb. to Aug., 11-5. — Guildhall Museum, 10-4 
or 5. — Zoological Gardens, from 9 a.m. (1«.)* — Horticultural Gar- 
dens, from 9 or 10 a.m. (is.). — Kew Gardens, 12-6. — Dulwich 
Gallery, 10-5, in winter 10-4. — Hampton Court, 10-6. — Crystal 
l*alace at Sydenham, 10a.m. till dusk (1«.)' — Greenwich Hospital, 
10 till dusk. — Chelsea Hospital, 10-1 and 2-7. — Society of 
Arts, 10-4. 

Wednesdays. Tower, 10-4 (armouries, etc., l/».). — Temple 
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Chmeh, 10-1 and 2-4 (free). — Westmiiister Abbey, 9-3, and in 
Bummer 4-6 (chapels 6d.). — St. Paurs Cathedral, 9-5 (various fees ). 

— National Gallery, 10-6. — Royal College of Surgeons, 12 to 4 or 
5. — South Kensington Museum, 10 a.m. till dusk (Qd.\ — Bethnal 
Gieen Museum and National Portrait Gallery, 10 to 4, 5, or6(6d.). 

— India Museum, 10-6 (6(2.). ^— Guildhall Museum, 10 to 4 or 5. 

— Geological Museum, 10-5 — British Museum, 10 to 4, 5, or 6. 

— Soane Museum, by card obtained Trithin, from April to Aug., 
11-5. — United Service Museum, 10-5, in winter 11-4. — Zoolo- 
gical Gardens, from 9 a.m. (Is.). — Dulwich Gallery, 10-5, in winter 
10-4. — Hampton Court, 10-6. — Crystal Palace, Sydenham, 10 
a.m. till dusk (Is.)* — Horticultural Gardens, from 9 or 10 a.m. 
(Is.). — Kew Gardens, 12-6. — Greenwich Hospital, 10 to 6. — 
Chelsea Hospital, 10-1 and 2-7. 

Thursdays. Tower, 10-4 (armouries, etc.. Is.). — Temple Church, 
10-1 and 2-4 (firee). — Westminster Abbey, 9-3, and in summer 
4-6 also (chapels 6c{.). — St. Paul's Cathedral, 9-5 (various fees ). 

— National Gallery, 11 to 5 or 6 (6d.). — South Kensington Mu- 
seum, 10 a.m. till dusk (6(2.). — Bethnal Green Museum and 
National Portrait Gallery, 10 to 10, gratis. — British Museum, 10 
to 4, 5, or 6. — Geological Museum, 10-5. — Soane Museum (Feb. 
to Aug.), 11-5. — Guildhall Museum, 10 to 4 or 5. — United 
Service Ifusenm, 11-5, in winter 11-4. — India Museum, 10-6 
(6(2.). — Zoological Gardens, from 9 a.m. (Is.). — Dulwich 
Gallery, 10-5, in winter 10-4. — Hampton Court, iO-6. — Crystal 
Palace at Sydenham, 10 a.m. till dusk. (Is.). — Horticultural Gar- 
dens, from 9 or 10 a.m. (Is.). — Kew Gardens, 12-6. — Green- 
wich Hospital, 10 till dusk. — Chelsea Hospital, 10-1 and 2-7. 

— Society of Arts, 10-4. 

Fridays. Tower, 10-4 (armouries, etc., Is.). — Temple Church, 
10-1 and 2-4 (free)* — Westminster Abbey, 9-3, and in summer 
4-6 also (chapels 6d.). — St. PauVs Cathedral, 9-5 (various fees). 

— National Gallery, 11 to 5 or 6 (6d.). — South Kensington 
Museum, 10 a.in. till dusk (6(2.). — Bethnal Green Museum and 
National Portrait Gallery, 10 to 10, gratis. — Guildhall Museum, 
10 to 4 or 5. — British Museum, 10 to 4, 5, or 6. — India Museum, 
10-6 (6d.). — Greenwich Hospital, 10 to dusk. — Chelsea Hospital, 
10-2 and 2-7. — Horticultural Gardens, from 9 or 10 a.m. (Is.). 

— Kew Gardens, 12-6. — Society of Arts, 10-4. — Zoological Gar- 
dens, from 9 a.m. (Is.). — Dulwich Gallery, 10-5, in winter 
10-4. — Crystal Palace at Sydenham, 10 a.m. till dusk (Is.). 

Saiurdays, Tower, 10-4, free. — Westminster Abbey, 9-3, 
and in summer 4-6 also (chapels 6(2.). — St. Paul's Cathedral, 
9-5 (various fees). — National Gallery, 10-6. — Houses of Par- 
liament, 10-4. — South Kensington Museum, 10-10, free. — 
Bethnal Green Museum and National Portrait Gallery, 10-10. 

— Gntldhall Museum, 10 to 4 or 5. — Soane Muaewm V^K.-^^^ 
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to Aug.), 11-5. — United Service Museum, 11-5, in winter 
11-4. — Geological Museum, 10-10. — British Museum, 12 to 
4-8. — India Museum, 10-6, free. — Zoological Gardens, from 

9 a.m. (Is.)* — Dulwich Gallery, 10-5, in winter 10-4. - — Hamp- 
ton Court Gallery, 10-6. — Crystal Palace, Sydenham, 12 to dusk 
(occasionally 2«. 6d.). — Chelsea Hospital, 10-1 and 2-7. — 
(Greenwich Hospital, 10 till dusk. — Horticultural Gardens, 9 or 

10 till dusk (1«). — Kew Gardens, 12-6. — Society of Arts, 10-2. 

25. Books relating to London. 

The following are some of the best and latest works on London 
and its neighbourhood , to which the visitor desirous of further in- 
formation than can be obtained in a guide-book may be referred. 

Walks in London, by Aug. J. C. Hare; 2 vols., illus.*, 5th ed., 1883. 

Northern Heights of London, by Wm. Howiit; illustrated; 1869. 

Thome't Handbook to the Environs of London; 2 vols., i877. 

Memorials of London and London Life in the iSth, 14tb, and i5tb 
Centuries, by H. T. Riley; 1868. 

Round about London (12 miles), by a Felloto of the Society of Anii- 
qitariet; 4th ed., 1887. 

London (Historic Towns Series), by W. J. Loftie; 1886. 

In and out of London, by W. J, Loftie; illustrated; 1876. 

A History of London, by IT. J. Loftie; 2 vols., illustrated; 2nd ed., 
1884, with appendix. 

Knighfs London; 2 vols.; illustrated. 

CasselPs Old and New London, by W. Thombttrp and E. Watford; 
6 vols., illustrated; 8rd ed., 1882-83. 

CasseU's Greater London (15 miles), by E. Walford; 2 vols., illustrated; 
1382-83. 

Dickens's London, by T. E. Pemberton; 1876. 

Thackeray's London, by W. H. Eideing; lffi5. 

Cries of London, by C. Hindley; 1881. 

Old London Street Cries and the Cries of To-day, by il. W. Tuer; 
illustrated; 1885. 

Literary Landmarks of London, by Laurence IJuUon; 18^. 

London in the Jacobite Times, by Dr. Doran; 2 vols., 1877. 

The Romance of London, by J. Timbt; 1865. 

Curiosities of London, by J. Timbt; 1876. 

Clubs and Club Life in London, by J. Timbx; illustrated. 

The Town, by Leigh Hunt; illustrated; last ed., 1872. 

The Old Court Suburb (Kensington), by Leigh Hunt; 1860. 

Saunter through the West End, by Leigh Hunt; 1861. 

Twice round the Clock, by Qeorge Augustus Bala; 1879. 

Londoniana, by E. Walford; 2 vols., 1879. 

Unwin's Guides to Rambles round London; illustrated (1«. each). 

Afackeson's Guide to the Churches of London {is. 6<l.). 

Dickens^s Dictionary of London (1<.) is an admirable little handbook, 
arranged in alphabetical order, and full of practical hints. 

Maaey's Streets of London (1«.) is intended to help the traveller in 
ascertaining the position of any street in London. 

Whitdkev^s Almanack {is.) gives a large amount of useful information 
in a condensed form. 

Dickens's Dictionary of the Thames {is.) may also be mentioned. 
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1. St. Paul's Cathedral. 

The City^ already noticed in the Introduction as the comnion-iijl 
centre of London, has sometimes also been not unaptly terintMl its 
capital. In the very heart of it, conspicuoirsly situated on a sllpht 
eminence, stands London's most prominent building. *St. Paul's 
Cathedral (PI. R, 39; ///). 

Some authorities maintain that in pajian times a toni]ilo of Pinna 
oecnpied the site of St. Paul's, but .Sir Christoiiher Wren n*Jectod {ln< 
idea. Still the spot must at least have been one of sumo, sanctity, to jud^c 
from the cinerary urns and other vessels fitund here, and Wren was i>f 
opinion, from remains discovered in digging the foundations of tho present 
edifice, that there had been a church on this spot built by ('hristian") in 
the time of the Romans, and demolished by the Pagan Saxons. It is 
believed to have been restored by Ethelbert. King of Kent, about A.l>. 
610. This building was burned down in 961 . and rebuilt within a year. 
It was again destroyed by fire in 1067, but was soon re-ereeted. and 
in 1315 was furnished with a timber spire, covered with lead. fvJl* ft. 
high. The spire was injured by lightning in 1145. but wa>* restored, aiul 
it continued standing till 1561, when it fell a prey to the ilanies. The. 
church itself. Old St. Paul's, was damaged by this fire, and fell into 
a very dilapidated condition. The S.W. tower was called tho L()llard*'' 
Tower (comp. p. 287). Near the church once stood the celebrated Cross 
of St. Paul (Powle's Cross), where sermons were preached, papal Itulls 
promulgated, heretics made to recant, and witches to confess, and whom 
the Pope^'s condemnation of Luther was proclaimed in the presence of 
Wolsey. The cross and adjacent pulpit were at length removed by order 
of parliament in 1643. The platform on which the cross stood was 
discovered in 1879, at a depth of about 6 ft., by workmen engaired in 
laying out the garden on the Is.E. side of the church (comp. I'lan). 

ITie subterranean portions of the half-ruined church were used as work- 
shops and wine-cellars. A theatre was erected against one of the outer 
walls, and the nave was converted into a public promenade, the once 
famous PauVs Walk. The Protector Somerset (in the reign of Kdward VI.) 
went so far as to employ the stones of the ancient edifice in the con- 
struction of his palace (Somerset House, p. 139j. In the reign t)f Charles!. 
an extensive restoration was undertaken, and a beautiful portico l)uilt by 
Inigo Janes. Hie civil war, however, put an end to this work. After 
the Restoration, when the church was about to be re])aii-ed. its remains 
were completely destroyed by the Great Fire of 1G6G (p. IU9). — Among 
the numerous historical reminiscences attaching to Old St. raul's. we 
may mention that it was the burial-place of a long series <>f illustrions 
persona, and the scene of Wycliffe's citation for heresy in 1337. and ol 
tho burning of Tyndale's New Testament in i5'i7. 

The present church, designed by Sir Chrhto'pher Wren^ and 
begun In 1675, was opened for divine service in 1697, and com- 
pleted in 1710. It is interesting to notice that the whole build- 
ing was completed by one archite<;t, Sir Christopher Wren, and by 
one master mason, Thomas Strong, under one bishop, Dr. Compton. 
The greater part of the cost of construction (^747 /J54i. \ was defrayed 

BaedekeRj London. Gth Edit. ^ 
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by a tax uii cual. Sir Christophor Wroii roccivod duiiiig the build- 
ing of tlic cathedral a salary of 200^. a year. 

Tlic church, which resembles St. Peter's at Rome, though muoh 
smaller , is in the form of a Latin cross. The nave is 500 ft. iu 
length and 118 ft. broad, aud the transept is 250 ft. long. The in- 
ner dome is 225 ft., the outer, from the payement to the top of tho 
cross, 363 ft. in height. In the original model the plan of the build- 
ing was that of a Greek cross, having oyer the centre a large dome, 
supported by eight pillars ; but the court party, which was fayour- 
able to Koman Catholicism , insisted , notwithstanding Wren's op- 
position , on the erection of the cathedral with a long naye and an 
cxtensiye choir, suitable for the Komish ritual. 

The church is so hemmed in by streets and houses that it is 
difficult to find a point of yiew whence the colossal proportions of 
the building can be properly realised. The best idea of the ma- 
jestic dome , allowed to be the finest known, is obtained from a 
distance, e.g. from Blackfriars Bridge. St. Paul's is the third l&rgest 
church in Christendom, being surpassed only by St. Peter's at Rome 
and the Cathedral of Milan. 

ExTEKion. The West Facade, towards Ludgate Street, was 
brought better to yiew in 1873 by the removal of the railing which 
i'ormerly surrounded the whole church. In front of it rises a Statue 
of Queen Anne^ with England, France, Ireland, and America at 
licr feet ; the present statue, by Belt^ erected in 1886, is a replica 
of the original by Bird (1712). The facade, 180 ft. in breadth, 
is approached by a flight of 22 marble steps, and presents a double 
portico, the lower part of which consists of 12 coupled Corinthian 
pillars, 50ft. high, and the upper of 8 Composite pillars, 40ft 
high. On the apex, of the pediment above the second row of 
pillars, which contains a relief of the Conversion of St. Panl by 
Bird , rises a statue of St. Paul 15 ft. in height, with St. Peter 
and St. James on his right aud left. On each side of the facade is 
a campanile tower, 222 ft. in height, with statues of the four Evan- 
gelists at the angles. The one on the N. side contains a fine peal of 
12 bolls, hung in 1878, and the other contains the largest bell in 
England (< Great Paul'), hung in 1882 and weighing more than 16 
tons. Each arm of the transept is terminated by a semicircular por- 
tico, adorned with five statues of the Apostles, by Bird, Over tho 
S. portico is a phconix, with the inscription 'Resurgam', by Cibher ; 
over tho N. portico, the English arms. In reference to the former 
it is related, that, when the position aud dimensions of the great 
dome had been marked out, a labourer was ordered to bring a stone 
from the rubbish of the old cathedral to be placed as a guide to the 
masons. The stone which he happened to bring was a piece of a 
gravestone with nothing of the inscription remaining save the one 
word 'Resurgam' in largo letters. This iuuidout was regarded tM a 
favourable omen, and the word accordingly adopted as a motto. At 
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tlic K. end the church terminates in a circular projoctiou or apse. 
The halnstrade, about 9 ft. high, on the top of the N. and 8. walls 
was erected contrary to the wishes of Wreu, and is considered by 
modern architects a mistake. A drum in two sections, the lower 
embellished with Corinthian , the upper with Composite eolumns, 
bears the finely-proportioned double Dome, the outer part of which 
consists of wood covered with lead. The Lantern above it is support- 
ed by a hollow cone of brickwork resting upon the inner dome. On 
the top of the lantern is a ball, surmounted by a cross, the ball and 
cross together weighing 8960 pounds. The ball is 6ft. in di&meter, 
and can hold ten or twelve persons. 

The church is open daily from 9 a.m. to 5 p.m. The monuments 
may be inspected, free of charge, at any time, except during divine 
service, which takes place daily at 10 a.m. (choral) and 4 p.m. 
(choral) in the choir, and on Sundays at 8 a.m., 10. BO a.m. (fine 
music), 3. 15 p.m., and 7 p.m. On week-days daily services are also 
held at 8 a.m. and 8 p.m. in the chapel in the crypt, and Holy Com- 
nninion celebrated at 8 a.m. and a short sermon preached at 1.15 
p.m. in the chapel at the end of the N. aisle. The choir is closed 
except during divine service. The upper parts of the building and 
the vaults are shown (except during divine service) by tickets, 
pro(;urable in the S. transept at the following charges : — 

library, Clock, and Galleries - 6d. 

Ascent to the Ball (not recommended, p. 88). . . . Is. 6ef. 

*Crypt and Vaults - 6d. 

The usual Entrance is on the N. side. The Intbsiob is im- 
poKJii^ from the beauty and vastness of its proportions, but strih;es 
one as bare and dark, llecently, however, mainly owing to the 
praiseworthy exertions of the late Dean Milman, a considerable sum 
of money has been subscribed for the embellishment of the interior 
with marble, gilding, mosaics, and stained glass; but there is 
much diversity of view on the subject, and the scheme at present 
makes no progress. The dome is adorned with eight scenes from 
the life of St. Paul in grisaille by Thomhill, restored in 1854, but 
hardly visible from below (see p. 87). The two large mosaics iu 
the spandrils of the dome, "by Salviati, represent Isaiah and St. 
Matthew. It is intended to fill the remaining spaces with figures 
of the three other Evangelists and the three other major Prophets. 
The Organ, which is one of the finest in Great Britain, is divided 
into two parts, one on each side of the choif, with connecting 
mechanism under the choir flooring. The builder, Mr. WiUis, in con- 
structing it, used some of the pipes of the old organ by Father Smith 
or Schmitz, which dated back to 1694. The choir contains some ad- 
mirable wood-carving by Grinling Gibbons. Above the N. door is the 
tablet in memory of Sir Christopher Wren , with the inscription 
containing the celebrated words, ^Lector, si monumentum rt^iris^ 
circumspice\ This tablet formerly stood at the entrance to the choir. 
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The numerons monuments of celebrated Englishmen (chiefly 
naval and military officers'), which make the church a kind of 
national Temple of Fame (though second to Westminster Abbey, 
p. 186), are very rarely of artistic value, -while many are remarkable 
for egregiously bad taste. The most interesting are the following, 
beginning to the left of the door of the N. Tbansbpt : — 

L. Sir Charles James Napier (d. 1853) ; statue by Adams , *a 
prescient General, abeneflcentGovemor, a justMan'(comp. p. 143). 

R. Admiral Lord Duncan (d. 1804), who defeated the Dutch 
in the naval battle of Camperilown ; statue by Westmaeott. 

L. General Sir WiUiam Ponsonby (d. 1815), *who fell glor- 
iously in the battle of Waterloo', by Baily; a nude dying hero, 
crowned by the Goddess of Victory, with a falling horse in the rear. 

L. Admiral Charles Napier (d. 1860), commander of the Eng- 
lish Baltic fleet in 1854, with portrait in relief. 

L. Henry HaUam (d. 1859), the historian ; statue by Theed. 

Ij. *Dr. Samuel Johnson (d. 1785) , statue by Bacon. 

We have now arrived at the entrance to the choir. Along the 
S. wall of the ambulatory are the following four monuments : — 

Reginald Heber, Bishop of Calcutta (d. 1826) ; a kneeling figure 
in episcopal robes, by Chanirey. The relief on the pedestal repre- 
sents the prelate confirming converted Indians. 

Charles J, Blomfteld, Bishop of London (d. 1857) ; sarcophagnR 
with recnmbent figure, by O. Richmond. 

Henry Hart Milman, Dean of St. Paul's (d. 1868) ; sarcophagus 
and recnmbent figure, by Williamson. 

Dr, Donnej the poet. Dean of St. Paul's from 1621 till his deatli 
in 1631, a sculptured figure in a shroud, in a niche in the wall, by 
Nicholas Stone (the only uninjured monument from old St. Paul's). 

Leaving the passage round the choir, we pass, at the entrance, 
on the left, a handsome pulpit of coloured marbles, ereoted to the 
memory of Captain Fittgerald. Then — 

In the S. TaANSEFT : — 

L. John Howard (d. 1790), the philanthropist ; statue hy Bacon, 
On the soroU in the left hand are written the words ^Plan for the 
improvement of prisons and hospitals'; the right hand holds a 
key. He died at Cherson in the S. of Russia , while on a journey 
which he had undertaken Ho ascertain the cause of and find an 
efficaciouB remedy for the plague'. This monument was the first 
admitted to St. Paul's. 

L. Admkal Earl Howe (d. 1799), by Flaxman. Behind the 
itatae of the hero is Britannia in armour; to the left Fame and 
Victory; on the right reposes the British lion. — Adjoining — 

L. Admiral Lord CoUingwood (d. 1810), Nelson's companion 
in arms (p. 881, hy Westmaeott. 

L. Jo§eph Mallord William Turner (d. 1851), the celebrated 
painter; statue by Murtiowell. 
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Opposite the door of the S. transept, in the passage to the nave, 
against the great piers : — 

L. "'Admiral Lord NeUon (d. 1805), by Flaxman. The want 
of the right arm , which Nelson lost at Cadiz, is concealed by the 
cloak ; the left hand leans upon an anchor supported on a coiled up 
cable. The cornice bears the inscription 'Copenhagen — Nile — 
Trafalgar', the names of the Admiral's chief yictories. The pedestal 
is embellished with figures in relief representing the German 
Ocean, the Baltic Sea, the Nile, and the Mediterranean. At the foot, 
to the right, couches the British lion ; while on the left is Britannia 
inciting youthful sailors to emulate the great hero. 

Ji. Marquis Comwallia (d. 1805), Governor-General of Bengal, 
in the dress of a knight of the Garter ; at the base, to the left, Bri- 
tannia armed, to the right two Indian riyers, by Rossi, 

In the S. transept to the W. of the door : — 

li. Sir AsUey Paston Cooper (d. 1842), the surgeon, by Baily, 

L. Lieutenant'Qeneral Sir John Moore (A. 1809), by the younger 
Tiaron. The general , who fell at Oorunna , is being Interred by 
allegorical figures of Valour and Victory, while the Genius of Spain 
erects his standard over the tomb. 

L. Lieutenant-Oeneral Sir Ralph Abercromby (d. 1801), by 
Westmacott. The general, mortally wounded, falls from his rearing 
liorse into the arms of a Highland soldier. The Sphinxes at the 
sides are emblematical of Egypt, where Sir Ralph lost his life. 

L. Sir William Jones (d. 1794), the orientalist, statue by Boeon. 

In the S. Aisle : — 

L. Thomas Fanshaw Middleton (d. 1822), the first English 
bishop in India, by Louth. The prelate is represented in his robes, 
in the act of blessing two young heathen conyerts. 

A little farther on is a recess, formerly used as the EoclesiasticAl 
or Consistory Court of the Diocese, and now containing the •Mon- 
ument to the Duke of Wellington^ by Stevens. The bronze figure 
of Wellington rests on a lofty sarcophagus, oyershadowed by a rich 
marble canopy, with 12 Corinthian columns. Above is a oolossal 
group of Valour overcoming Cowardice. This imposing monument 
loses much of its effect by the confined dimensions of the chapel in 
which it stands, and wants the equestrian effigy with which the 
sculptor intended it to be crowned. The wooden screen between 
the chapel and the nave was carved by Orinling Gibbons. 

At the end of the nave is tlie Crimean Monument, to the memory 
of the officers of the Coldstream Guards who fell at Inkerman in 
1854, a relief by Marocheiti, with the colours of the regiment 
hung above. 

We now reach the Grand Entrance (W.), which is a favourable 
point for a survey of the whole length of the nave. Passing the en- 
trance, we come to the Morning Chapel, which is handsomely de- 
corated with marble. The mosaic, representing the Risen Saviour, 
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was exeonted by Salviatiy and commemoiates Archdeacon Hale. 
Then to the left, in the N. Aislb : — 

L. The Crimean Cavalry Monumerit , in memory of the officers 
and men of the British cavalry who fell in the Crimean war (1854-56). 

In the N. Transept (W. side) : — 

L. Lord William Melbourne (d. 1848) and Lord Frederick Mel- 
bourne (d. 1853), by Marochetti. Two angels gnard the closed en- 
trance to the tomb. — On each side is a brass plate , on which arc 
inscribed the names of the officers and crew (484 in number) of 
the ill-starred line-of-battle ship Captain , which foundered with 
all hands oflf Cape Finisterre on 7th Sept., 1870. 

L. Sir Joshua Reynolds (d. 1792), the celebrated painter, statue 
by Flaxman, Upon the broken column to his left is a medallion- 
portrait of Michael Angelo. 

L. Admiral Lord Rodney (d. 1792), by Rossi. At his feet , to 
the left, is History listening to the Goddess of Fame (on the right), 
who recounts the Admiral's exploits. 

L. Lieutenant- Oeneral Sir Thomas Picton (killed at Waterloo 
in 1815), by Oahagan. In front of his bust is a Goddess of Victory 
presenting a crown of laurels to a warrior , upon whose shoulder 
leans the Genius of Immortality. 

R. Admiral Earl St. Vincent (d. 1823), the victor at Capo St. 
Vincent ; statue by Baily. 

L. General WiUiam Francis Patrick Napier (d. 1860), the his- 
torian of the Peninsular War, by Adams. 

In the S. aisle, near the S. transept (PI. a), is the entrance to the 
Uppbh Parts of the church (admission, see p. 84). Ascending about 
110 steps, we reach a gallery (above theS. aisle), a room at the cud 
of which contains the Library (9000 volumes ; portrait of the founder, 
liishop Compton). The flooring consists of artistically executed 
mosaic in wood. The large, self-supporting, winding staircase, 
called the Geometrical Staircase^ is interesting only on account of its 
age. The Great Bell (cast in 1716 ; 88 steps) and the large Clock 
(^constructed in 1708 ; 13 steps more), in theN.W. tower, are scarcely 
interesting enough to repay the fatigue of ascending to them. 

The Whispering Gallery, in the interior of the cupola, reached 
by a flight of steps from the library (260 steps from the floor of the 
nhnreh'), is remarkable for a curious echo, which resembles that of 
the Salle d'Echo in the Conservatoire des Arts et Metiers at Paris. 
A slight whisper uttered by the wall on one side of the gallery is 
distinctly andlble to an ear near the wall on the other side, a dis- 
tance of 108 ft. in a direct line, or 160 ft. round the semicircle. 
This is the best point of view for ThomhiU's ceiling-paintings, and 
rrom it we also obtain a fine survey of the interior of the church. 

From this point a flight of 118 steps leads to the *Stone Onl- 
Ury, an enter gallery, enclosed by a stone parapet, which runs 
round the foot of the outer dome. This gallery commwv^?. wv v^^- 
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mirable view of the city. The snryey is still more extenslTe horn 
the outer Golden Gallery above the dome and at the foot of the lan- 
tern, to -which a winding staircase ascends in the inside of the roof. 
The Ball (p. 84) on the lantern is 45 ft. higher ; the ascent to it 
(616 steps from the tesselated pavement of the chnrch ; charge is. 
6(2.) is fatiguing and not recommended. 

At the S. end of the transept Is the door leading down into the 
*CiiYPT (PI. b). Here we are first conducted to the left into a 
chamber lighted by four candelabra of polished granite, in the 
centre of which stands the sarcophagus of WeUingion (d. 1852), 
consisting of a huge block of porphyry, resting on a granite base. 
Adjacent is the sarcophagus of 8ir Thomas Picton (p. 87), who fell 
at Waterloo In 1815. Farther on, exactly under the centre of the 
dome, is the black marble sarcophagus of Nelson (d. 1805), con- 
taining an inner coffin made of part of the mainmast of the French 
flag-ship L'Orient , which was blown up at Aboukir. The smaller 
sarcophagus on the S. is that of Nelson's comrade, Admiral Cd^ 
lingwood (d. 1810), while on the N. is that of the Earl of Northesk. 

We next notice two tabular monuments in memory of two 
officers who fell at Trafalgar in 1805 , placed here recently to 
make room for the reconstruction of the organ at the entrance to the 
choir. In a chamber behind Nelson's sarcophagus is the hearse 
used at the Duke of Wellington's funeral, with its trappings. It 
was cast from guns captured in the victories of the 'Iron I>iike*. 

In a straight direction from the staircase we reach the yaults, 
which contain busts and fragments of monuments from the earlier 
building (i.«. prior to 1666). The flooring consists of memorial 
slabs of celebrated artists and others. Among these are John BennUy 
builder of Waterloo Bridge ; Robert Mylne, who built several other 
London bridges ; Benjamin West ; Sir Joshua Reynolds ; Sir Thomas 
Lawrence; Sir Edwin Landseer; John Opie; J. M, W, Turner; 
Thos. Newton^ Dean of the Cathedral; and Dean MUman. Sir Chri- 
stopher Wren, the arcliitect of St. Paul's , and his wife , Samuel 
Johnson , William Babington, Sir Astley Cooper, and Sir William 
Jones also repose here. A space at the E. end of the erypt, used 
as a morning chapel, possesses a fine mosaic pavement. 

In May an annual festival is held in St. Paul's for the benefit 
of the sons of deceased clergymen. Admission by tickets, procured 
at the Corporation House, 2 Bloomsbury Place, Bloomsbury Square, 
W.C. The Charity School Festivals formerly held in St. Paul's have 
been discontinued on account of the interruption to the services 
caused by the erection of the necessary scaffolding. 

The clerical establishment of the cathedral consists of the Dean, 
four Canons, 30 Prebendaries, 12 Minor Canons, and 6 Yioara Choral. 
Sydney Smith and R, H. Barham, author of the 'Ingoldsby Legends*, 
wore canons of St. Paul's. — For a full account of this noble ohureh, 
see Dean Milman's 'Annals of St. Paul's'. 
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The street round the cathedral, called St. Paul's Churchyard, 
has been mnch improved by the removal of the railings before the 
western front of the Cathedral , which has widened the street and 
facilitated the passage of pedestrians, as well as given a better view 
of the building. On the three other sides the church is still sur- 
rounded by high and heavy railings, but the stone walls supportin>r 
them have recently been lowered with advantage to a height of 
eighteen inches. In the 16th cent. St. Paul's churchyard was 
open to Paternoster Row, with a few intervening buildings, all 
belonging to the precincts. These disappeared in the Great Fire. 

Celebrated coffee-houses in the Churchyard, where authors and 
booksellers used to meet, were St. Paul's Coffee-House, near the 
archway leading to Doctors' Commons; Child's Coffee-House , a 
great resort of the clergy and literati ; and the Queens Arms Ta- 
vern, often visited by Dr. Johnson. They were also frequented by 
the lawyers of Doctors' Commons. Among the famous eighteenth 
century publishers of St. Paul's churchyard may be mentioned 
Johnson, Hunter, Newbery, and Rivington. For Newbery, tho 
site of whose shop (rebuilt in 1885), at the corner next Ludgate 
Hill, is now occupied by Griffith and Farran, Goldsmith is said to 
have written *Goody Two Shoes', amongst other books. 

2. General Post Office. Christ's Hospital. Newgate. 

Holbom. 

Paiemositr Row. PeeVs Statue. General Telegraph Office. Central 
Criminal Court. St. Sepulchre's. Holhom Viaduct. 

Leaving 8t. Paul's Churchyard, on tlie N. side of the churcli, 
we enter FatemoBter Sow (so called from the prayer-books 
formerly sold in it) , the chief seat of the publishers and book- 
sellers. To the W., in Stationers' Hall Court, off Ludgate Hill, is 
situated Stationers' HaH, the guild-house of the booksellers and 
stationers. This company is one of the few London guilds the 
majority of whose members actually practise their nominal craft. 
The society lost its monopoly of publishing almanacks in 1771, but 
still carries on this business extensively. The company distinguished 
itself in 1631 by printing a Bible with the word 'not' omitted in the 
seventh commandment. Every work published in Great Britain must 
be registered at Stationers' Hall to secure the copyright. The hall 
contains portraits of Richardson, the novelist (Master of the Company 
in 1754), and his wife, Prior, Steele, Bunyan, and others ; &\8oWei<Vs 
painting of King Alfred sharing his loaf with the pilgrim St. Cuthbert. 

At the E. end of Paternoster Row, at the entrance to Cheapmic 
(p. 100), rises the Statue of Sir Eobert Peel (d. 1850), by Behnes. 

Immediately to the N., in St. Martin's le Grand, is the General 
Post Office (PI. R, 39, and ///; comp. p. f)!), built in the Ionic 
style in 1825-29, from designs ^iy Smirke. The bu\Uv\\?,,'-\^^^ ^^.. 
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in length, with a hall in the centre measnring 80 by 60 ft., contains 
on the N. side the offices for general correspondence , and on the 
8. those for the London district. On the right (S.) side of the 
hall is the Poste Restante Office. The Returned Letter Office is in 
Telegraph Street, off Moorgate Street, where boards are exhibited 
with lists of persons whose addresses have not been discovered. The 
area for the Parcel Post Department is to the S. of the General 
Post Office, nnder the open space extending from Newgate Street 
East to Foster Lane. 

Postal Traffic. The number of letters transmitted by post in the 
United Kingdom in 1874 was 962,000,000, in 1876 it was 1,019,000,000, 
and in 1885-86 nu less than 1,403,547,900, or 39 letters per head of popu- 
lation. Besides letters, 259,000,000 book-packets and newspapers^ and 
79,000,000 post-cards^ were delivered in lo74; 296,000,000 newspapers and 
book -packets , and 93,000,000 post-cards, in 1876; and 489,928,500 news- 
pa]>ers and book-packets, and 171,290,000 post-cards, in 1885-86. About 2li 
per cent of the letters and other postal packets received from abroad come 
from the United States, while 20 per cent of those dispatched from the 
United Kingdom are addressed to that country. In the same period the 
Parcel Post forwarded 26,417,422 parcels. The sums of money sentbyjpoif- 
ofjice orders^ notwithstanding the universal practice of transmitting money 
hy cheque, and the limitation of the orders to ten pounds, are very con- 
siderable. Thus in 1874 there were issued 15,100,562 inland post-office orders 
representing a sum of 26,296,4412. The introduction of postal orders diverted 
part of this stream of money, and in 1836-6 the number of post office orders 
had sunk to 10,358,000. In that year 25,790,369 ;)0«<a/ orders were also issned, 
amounting in value to 10,788,9452. The Post O/fice Savings Banks^ establish- 
ed in 1861, hold at present about 51,000,0001. on deposit. The profits of 
the English Post Office Department in 1885-86 amounted to 2,708,8822. 

Opposite the General Post Office, at the comer of St. Martinis 
le Grand and Newgate Street , rises the Oeneral Telegrraph Ofllee. 
This imposing building was erected in 1870-73 at a cost of 450,000i.; 
in it is conducted all the business connected with the Telegraph 
Office , which was annexed to the Post Office Department in 1870 
fp. f)!). The most striking feature is the large Telegraph Instm- 
ment Gallery , extending the whole length of the building , and 
measuring 300 by 90 ft. (admission by order from a banker or 
other well-known citizen). It contains 500 instruments with their 
attendants. On the sunk- floor are three steam-engines of 50 horse- 
power each, by means of which dispatches are forwarded through 
pneumatic tubes to the other city offices. The number of tele- 
graphic messages conveyed in the year ending Slst March , 1886, 
was 39,235,900. — The Money Order Office occupies a separate 
building to the N. of the Telegraph Office, and the Central Post 
Office Savings Bank is at 27 St. Paul's Churchyard . 

To the N. of the Post Office lies Aldersgate Street , a little to 
the E. of which is Monktoell Street (reached by Falcon Street and 
Silver Street), containing the Barher-Surgeons* Court Room, 
Among the curiosities preserved here are a valuable portrait of 
Henry VIII. by Holbein, and one of Inigo Jones by Vandyck. — 
Milton once lived in Aldersgate Street, and afterwards In Jewtn 
Street, a side-street on tlie right. 
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To the W. of the General Post Office is Nbwoatb Street, a 
great omniboB thoioaghfare, leading to Holbom and Oxford Street. 
This neighbonrhood has long been the quarter of the butchers. In 
Panyer Alley ^ the first cross-lane to the left, once inhabited by 
basket-makers, is an old relief of a boy sitting upon a *panier\ 
with the inscription : 

^Wben ye have songht the city round, 
Tet Btill this is the highest ground. 

August the 27th, iG88\ 

Farther on, opposite the site of old Newgate Market, is a passage 
on the right leading to — 

Chrirt'i Hospital (PI. R, 39; ///), a school for 1200 boys, founded 
by Edward VI., with a yearly income from land and funded property 
of 60,0002. It occupies the site of an ancient monastery of the 
Grey Friars, founded in the 13th cent. , and once the burial- 
place of many illustrious persons. The general government of the 
school Is in the hands of a large *Court of Governors', consisting 
of noblemen and other gentlemen of position ; but the internal and 
real management is conducted by the President, Treasurer, and 
'Committee of Almoners', fifty in number. The original and very 
inconvenient costume of the boys is still retained , consisting of 
long blue gowns, yellow stockings, and knee-breeches. No head 
covering is worn even in winter. The pupils (Blue Coat Boys)^ who 
are admitted between the ages of seven and nine, must either be 
orphans, or the children of parents with an income of less than 
300{. a year. They are first sent to the preparatory school at Hert- 
ford, whence they are transferred in two or three years to the city 
establishment. Their education, which is chiefly of a commercial 
nature, is completed at the age of fifteen. A few of the more 
talented pupils are, however, prepared for a university career, 
and form the two highest classes of the school, known as tlie 
GfteicoM and Depuiy-Ortcians. There are also 40 King's Boys, 
forming the mathematical school founded by Charles II. in 1672; 
the Twelves and the Twos are classes established at a later period. 
The school possessed many ancient privileges, some of which it 
fltlll retains. On New Year's Day the King's Boys used to appear at 
Court ; on Easter Monday the whole of the scholars visit the Royal Ex- 
change, and on Easter Tuesday they are presented to the Lord Mayor, 
at the Mansion House, when each receives the gift of a shilling f^sh 
from the Mint. A line in the swimming-bath marks the junction 
of three parishes. In the HaU, which was erected by Shaw in 1825- 
29, the head-pupils annually deliver a number of public orations 
on St. Matthew's Day (21st Sept.). The 'suppings in public' on 
each Thursday in Lent, at 7 p.m., are worth attending (tickets from 
governors). Among the pictures on the walls are the Founding of 
the Hospital by Edward VI., ascribed to Holbein; Presentation of 
the King's Boys at the Court of James II. , a very large work by 
Vfrrio ; Portraits of the Queen and Prince Albert, by (itanl. K.\^w\^ 
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the celebrated men who were educated here we may mention Wil- 
liam Camden, Stillingfleet, Middleton, Dyer, Samuel Richardson, 
S. T. Coleridge, Charles Lamb, and Leigh Hunt. 

Opposite Christ's Hospital is Warwick Lane, loading out of 
Newgate Street. On the wall of the first house from Newgate 
Street on the right is a curious relief of 1668, representing War- 
wick, the 'King-maker'. 

At the W. end of Newgate St., at the comer of Old Bailey, stands 
Newgate Prison (PI. R, 35 ; //), once the principal prison of Lon- 
don, now used as a temporary house of detention for prisoners 
awaiting trial at the Old Bailey Court. The present building, 
which was begun in 1770 by George Dance, was partly destroyed 
ill 1780, before its completion, by the Gordon rioters, but was 
restored in 1782. The principal facade, looking towards the 
Old Bailey, is 300 ft. in length. The interior was rebuilt in 
1858 on the separate cell system. Permission to inspect the prison, 
which has accommodation for 192 prisoners , is granted by the 
Secretary of State for the Home Department, the Lord Mayor, and 
the Sheriffs. The public place of execution, which was formerly 
at Tyburn near Hyde Park, was afterwards for a long period in front 
of Newgate, but criminals are not now hanged in public. Among 
the famous or notorious prisoners once confined in old Newgate 
were George Wither, Daniel Defoe , Jack Sheppard, Titus Gates, 
and William Penn. Old London Wall had a gateway at the bottom 
of Newgate Street, by Newgate Prison. 

Adjoining Newgate is the Central Criminal Court, consisting of 
two divisions ; viz. the Old Court for the trial of grave offences, and 
the New Court for petty offences. The trials are public, but as 
the courts are often crowded, a fee of l-5«., according to the interest 
of the case , must generally be given to the door-keeper to secure a 
good seat. At great trials, however, tickets of admission are usually 
issued by the aldermen and sheriffs. 

No. 68 Old Bailey, opposite Newgate , was the house of the 
infamous thief-catcher, Jonathan Wild, himself hanged in 1725. 

A little to the W. of Newgate begins the *Holbom Yiadi&et 
(PI. R, 35, 36; //), a triumph of the art of modem street-building, 
designed by Haywood, and completed in 1869. Its name is a 
reminiscence of the ^Hole'Boume\ the name given to the upper 
course of the Fleet (p. 131), from its running through a deep 
hollow. This structure, 465 yds. long and 27 yds. broad, extending 
from Newgate to Hatton Garden, was constructed in order to over- 
come the serious obstruction to the traffic between Oxford Street 
and the City caused by the steep descent of Holbom Hill. Ex- 
ternally the viaduct, which is constructed almost entirely of iron, 
is not visible, as rows of new buildings extend along either side. 
Beneath the roadway are vaults for commercial purposes, and 
subways for gas and water pipes, telegraph wires, and sewage, 
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wliilo at tbo sides arc the cellars of the houses. At the E. extrem- 
ity, to the right, Btands/Sf^ Sepulchre's Churchy with its square tower, 
where a knell is tolled on the occasion of an execution at Newgate. 
At one time a nosegay was presented at this church to every cri- 
minal on his way to execution at Tyburn. On the S. side of the 
choir lie the remains of the gallant Captain John Smith (d, 16311, 
'Sometime GovemouT of Ylrginia and Admirall of New England'. 
The first line of the now nearly illegible epitaph runs thus : — 
'Here lies one conquered that hath conqaer''d kings V 

Roger Ascham, author of 'The Scholemaster^ and teacher of Lady 
Jane Orey, is also buried here. 

Obliquely opposite, to the left, is the Holborn Viaduct Station 
of the London, Chatham, and Dover Railway (p. 33), and near it 
is the Imperial Hotel (p. 10). The iron *Rridge over Farriiigdon 
Street (which traverses Holborn Valley, p. 131) is 39 yds. long 
and is supported by 12 columns of granite, each 4 ft. in diameter. 
On the parapet are bronze statues of Art, Science, Commerce, and 
Agriculture ; on the corner-towers, statues of famous Lord Mayors. 
Flights of steps descend in the towers to Farringdon Street. 

To the left, beyond the bridge, are the City Temple (Congrega- 
tional church) and St. Andrew^a Churchy the latter erected in 1686 
by Wren. Nearly opposite the church is the entrance to Ely Place, 
formerly the site of the celebrated palace of the bisliops of Ely, 
where John of Gaunt, brother of the Black Prince and father of 
Henry IV., died in 1399. The chapel of the palace, known as 
*Ely Chapel (St. Etheldreda's), escaped the fire of 1666 and has 
been recently restored. It is a good specimen of 14th cent, archi- 
tecture and retains its original oaken roof. The noble E. and W. 
windows are splendid examples of tracery, and the former is filled 
with fine stained glass. The crypt is also worth visiting, and the 
quaint cloister, planted with fig-trees, forms a strangely quiet nook 
amid the roar of Holborn. A little farther on is Holborn Circus, 
embellished with an Equestrian Statue ofPtince Albert, by Bacon, 
with allegorical figures and reliefs on the granite pedestal. The new 
and wide Charterliouse Street leads hence in a N. PL direction to 
Smiihfteld (p. 95) and the Farringdon Street Station of the Metro- 
politan Railway (p. 35). On the W. side of the Circus begins Hol- 
born, leading to Oxford Street and Bayswater; see p. 216. On the 
8. side of Holborn are Barnard's /nn and Staple Inn, two quaint 
and picturesque old inns of chancery (comp. p. 1361, celebrated 
by Dickens. On the opposite side of the street, farther to the E., 
SLietYiQ Black Bull aLnd theOldBell, two survivals of the old-fashioned 
inns, with galleried court-yards. 
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3. St. Bartholomew's Hospital. Smithfield. 

Charterhouse. 

St. Bartholomew's Hospital (PI. R, 40; //), in SmltMeld, to 
the N. of Christ's Hospital, is the oldest and one of the wealthiest 
benevolent institutions in London. In 1123 liahere, a faYOurite of 
Henry I. , founded here a .priory and hospital of St. Bartholomew, 
wliich were enlarged by Riohard Whittington, Lord Mayor of Lon- 
don. The hospital was refounded by Henry YIII. on the suppression 
of the monasteries in 1547. Tbe present large quadrangular edifice 
was erected by Gibhs in 1730-33 , and has two entrances. • Above 
the W. gate, towards Smithfield, built in 1702, is a statue of 
Henry YUI., with a sick man and a cripple at the sides. An in- 
scription on the external wall commemorates the burning of three 
Protestant martyrs in the reign of Queen Mary (p. 95). Within 
the gate is the church of 8t, Bartholomew the Less^ originally built 
by Rahere, but re-erected in 1823. The hospital enjoys a yearly 
revenue of 40,000i., and contains 676 beds, in which 6000 pa- 
tients are annually attended. Relief is also given to about 140,000 
out-patients. Cases t)f accident are taken in at any hour of the 
day or night, and receive immediate and gratuitous attention. 

The Medical School connected with the hospital is famous. It 
has numbered among its teachers Harvey, the discoverer of the cir- 
culation of the blood, Abemethy, and other renowned physicians. 
The lectures are delivered in the Anatomical Theatre, built in 1842. 
There are also Museums of Anatomy and Botany, a well-furnished 
Library, and a Chemical Laboratory, The medical school has recently 
been rebuilt and enlarged. 

The great hall contains a few good portraits , among which we 
notice an old portrait of Henry VIII. (not by Holbein) ; Dr. Rad- 
cliffe, physician to Queen Anne , \iyKneller; Perceval Pott, for 
42 years surgeon to the Institution, by Sir Joshua Reynolds ; Aber- 
ncthy, the physician, by Sir Thomas Lawrence, The paintings on 
the grand staircase , the Good Samaritan, the Pool of Bethesda, 
Rahere as founder of the Hospital, and a Sick man borne by 
monks , are the work of Hogarth, who executed them gratuitously, 
and was in return made a Governor for life. 

The neighbouring "^Church of St. Bartholomew the Oreat, chiefly 

in the Anglo-Norman style, restored in 1865-69 and again in 1886, 

merits attention (keys at 1 Church Passage, Cloth Fair). With the 

exception of the chapel in the Tower (p. 118), which is 20 years 

earlier, this is the oldest church in the City of London. Like the 

Hospital (see above) it was founded by Rahere in 1123, sixty years 

before the foundation of the Temple Church (p. 134). 

The existing church, conBisting merely of the choir, the crossing, and 
one hay of the nave of the original Priory Church, is mainly pure Nor- 
man work as left by Rahere. Other portions of the church were alienated 
or destroyed by llenry VIII. From Smithiicld we pass through an arched 
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gateway, with line dog-tootlicd moulding, wMcli formed the entrance 
either to the nave or to an inner court, now the graveyard. Here may 
be seen some remains of the E.E. piers of the nave, which was somewhat 
later than the choir. In the 14th cent, the apsidal end of the choir was 
replaced by a square ending, with one large window, the jambs of which 
still remaiji. The clerestory was rebuilt at the same time and a iine 
Lady Chapel thrown out to the E. of the high-altar. This chapel was 
long used as a fringe manufactory, being mutilated almost beyond recog- 
nition, but was repurchased in 1886 for 6500^ Prior Bolton made farther 
alterations in the l6th cent, and his rebus (a 'bolt' through a 'tun**) may 
be seen at the base of the beautiful oriel on the S. side of the choir and 
on the doorway at the E. end of the S. ambulatory. The present apse 
was built in the recent restoration, and has restored the choir to something 
of its original beauty. Funds, however, are still needed to remove the 
blacksmith^s forge which occupies the IQ*. transept and to complete the 
restoration of other parts of the church. 

The Tomb* are worthy of attention. That of the founder, on the Is. 
side of the sanctuary, with its rich canopy, is much later than the efligy 
of Bahere resting upon it. In the S. ambul:<tory is the handsome tomb, 
in alabaster, of Sir Walter Mildmay (d. 1589), Chancellor of the Exchequer 
to (^ueen Elisabeth and founder of Emmanuel College, Cambridge. Many 
of the epitaphs are curious. 

Among the notable men who have lived in Bartholomew close arc 
Milton, Franklin, Hogarth (who was baptized in the existing font). Dr. 
Cains, and Washington Irving. 

The adjoining market-place of Smithfield (P\. R, 36, 40; IJ\ a 
name said to have been originally Smooth-field , was formerly a 
tournament ground, and lay outside the walls of London, llero 
Bartholomew Fair, with its revels, was held for many ages. Sliani- 
flghts, tilts, tricks of acrobats, and even miracle-plays were 
exhibited. Wat Tyler was slain here in 138i by the then Lord 
Mayor, Sir William Walworth ; and here in the reign of 451oody 
Mary' many of the persecuted Protestants, including liogcrs, 
Bradford, and Philpot, suffered death at the stake, while un- 
der Elizabeth several Nonconformists met with a similar fato. 
Smithfield was the place of public execution before Tyburn , and 
in 1305 witnessed the beheading of the Scottish patriot, William 
Wallace. Subsequently, during a long period, Smithfield was 
the only oattle-market of London. The space having at length 
become quite inadequate, the cattle-market was removed to Gopcii- 
-hagen Fields (oomp. p. 26) in 1855, after much opposition from 
the Corporation, and in 1862-68 the ""Central London Meat 
ICarket was erected here. The building, designed by Horace 
Jones, is in a pleasing Kenaissance style , with four towers at the 
comers. It is 630 ft. long, 245 ft. broad, and 30 ft. high, and 
covers an area of 3^2 acres. The roof, formed of glass and iron, is 
borne by wrought iron columns. A broad carriage-road intersects 
the market fromN. to S. Below the building is an extensive Rail- 
way Dep6t, belonging to the Great Western Co. , and connected 
with several anderground railways, from which the meat is conveyed 
to the market by a lift. In the centre of Smithfield is a small gar* 
den, with a handsome fountain. The road winding round the gar- 
den leads down to the subterranean area below the ma.iWQ\. ^ \<\iv;i\\. 
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is a siifllcioiitly curious specimen of Loudon uudergroniid life to 
repay tlic descent. To the W. of the Meat Market is the uew Market 
for Porky Poultry ^ and Provisions , which was opened for business 
in 1876. It is by the same architect and in the same style as the 
Meat Market, and measures 260 by 245 ft. The Fiah Marketj which 
cost 435, 000^, stands still farther to the W. (on the E. side of 
Farringdon Street). Smithfleld Market affords, on the whole, a 
sight not elsewhere paralleled, and should by all means be yiflited 
by the traveller. — Charterhouse Street^ a broad and handsome 
thoroughfare, leads W. from Smithfleld to Holbom (p. 93). 

A little to the E. of Smithfleld is the church of St, Qiles^ Grip- 
plcgate, built in 1545. It contains the tombs of John Milton 
(d. 1674), who wrote 'Paradise Lost' in a house in this parish, now 
pulled down ; Fox(d. 1587), the martyrologist; Frobisherfd. 1594), 
the voyager; and Speed (d. 1629), the topographer. Oliver Crom- 
well was married in this church , and the parish register contains 
an entry of the burial of Daniel Defoe (d. 1731). In the churchyard 
is an old bastion of London Wall, and close by, in London Watt, 
opposite the church of St. Alphage , is another large flragment of 
tlio old wall (p. 60). — To the E. of St. Giles, running N. from 
Fore Street to Chiswell Street, is Milton Street, better known 
as the 'Grub Street' of Pope and his contemporaries. 

To the N. E. of Smithfleld we traverse Charterhouse Square 
to the Charterhoiue (corrupted from Chartreuse), formerly a 
Carthusian monastery, or priory of the Salutation (whence the name 
of the Salutation Tavern in Newgate Street), founded in 1371 on 
the site of a burying-fleld for persons dying of the plague. After 
its disRolutionby Henry YIII. in 1535, the monastery passed through 
various hands, including those of Thomas Howard, Duke of Norfolk, 
who rebuilt it and made it the family seat of the Howards. Queen 
Elizabeth made a stay of five days at the Charterhouse awaiting her 
coronation, and her successor James I. kept court here for several 
days on entering London. The place was purchased in 1611 by 
Thomas Sutton , who converted it into a school for 40 boys and an 
asylum for 80 indigent and deserving gentlemen. The institution 
has an annual revenue of 29,0002, and is under the patronage of the 
Queen. The school was, from sanitary considerations, transferred 
in 1872 toGodalming in Surrey, where a new building was erected 
for it. The vacated site was sold to the Merchant Taylors* Company, 
who have erected a handsome new red brick schoolhouse, which 
is separated from the quarters of the 'poor Brethren' by a wall. 
The Charterhouse school, which is attended by a large number of 
boys besides those on the foundation , boasts among its former 
scholars the names of Barrow, Steele, Addison, Blackstone, Wesley, 
Grote, Havelock, and Thackeray. 

The extensive buildings, with their seven courts, date chiefly from 
the 17th and 18th centuries. The only remains of the old monastery are 
tlie pointed, archway at the entrance and the outer wall towards the 
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square. The Qrutt Chamber is considered the most perfect specimen of 
an Slisabethan room in London. 

The Master** Lodge, in the interior, contains several valuable por- 
traits: Satton, the founder of the institution ; Charles II. ^ George Villiers, 
second Duke of Buckingham (one of Kneller'e best portraits) ; Duke of 
Monmouth ; Lord Chancellor Shaftesbury ; Lord Chancellor Somcrs ; 
William, Earl of Craven ; Archbishop Sheldon ; Talbot, Duke of Shrews- 
bury ; and the fine portrait of Dr. Burnet, also by Kneller. 

A little to the W. of the Charterhouse is 8t, John's Lane , in 
wliicli is situated St. John's GFate (PI. R, 36), an interesting relic 
of an old priory of the knights of St. John , with lateral turrets, 
erected in the late-Gothic style in 1504. The knights of St. John 
were suppressed by Henry VIII., restored by Mary, and finally 
dispersed by Elizabeth. The rooms above the gate were once oc- 
cupied by Gave, the founder of the 'Gentleman's Magazine' (1731), 
to which Dr. Johnson contributed; and they now contain some 
interesting historical relics, including the chair of the great 
lexicographer. The Norman crypt of St, John^s Church is part of 
the old priory chnrch. In the little graveyard are buried the grand- 
father and otiier relatiyes of Wilkes Booth, the murderer of Presi- 
dent Lincoln. The neighbouring district of Clerkenwell, now 
largely inhabited by watchmakers, goldsmiths, and opticians, 
deriyes its name from the 'Clerks' Well' once situated here, to 
which the parish clerks of London annually resorted for the cele- 
bration of miracle plays and other festivities. 

To the E. of the Charterhouse, adjoining Bunhill Row, is the 
Bnnhill Fields Cemetery, once the chief burial-place for Noncon- 
formiBts, but now disused, which contains the tombs of John 
Bnnyan, author of the *Pllgrim's Progress' (d.l688), Daniel Defoe 
(d. 1731), and Dr. Isaac Watts(d. 1748). In Castlo Street(Pl. R, 44), 
to the E. of the cemetery, is the Allan Wesleyan Library (p. 17), 
containing one of the finest collections of Biblical and theological 
works in England. 

Immediately to the S.E., in Goswell Road, at the corner of Long 
Lane, \b the Aidersgate Street Station of the Metropolitan Railway 
(p. 35). Alder$gate Street leads hence to St. Martin's le Grand 
and St. Panl's (p. 81). 

4. Guildhall. Cheapside. Mansion Honse. 

Oresham CoUege. Qoldsmiths^ Hall. St. Mary le Bow. Mercers* 
HaU. Armourers'' Hall. St. Stephen's^ Walbrook. 

To the N. of Cheapside, at the end of King Street (p. 100), rises 
theGiiiIdhaU(Pl.R,39; ///), or Council-hall of the city. The build- 
ing was originally erected in 1411-31 for the sittings of the ma- 
gistrates and municipal corporation, which had formerly been held 
at Aldermanbnry. It was almost entirely destroyed by the great fire 
of 1666, bnt was re-erected in 1789 from designs by the younger 
Ikmu, The nnpleasing front towards King Street was retve^^vcv 
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a better (Gothic) style, when the building was lestoied in 1865-68. 
Above the door are the arms of the city, with the motto, Do- 
mint dirige nos. The Or eat Hall, 153 ft. long. 48ft. bioad, and 
55 ft. high, restored in 1865 at an outlay of 30,000^, is now used 
for various municipal meetings, the election of the Lord Mayor and 
members of parliament, etc. (visitors admitted). The open timber 
roof is very handsome. The stained-glass windows represent the 
armorial bearings of the Queen and the City, and other subjects. 
The two colossal and fanciful wooden figures on the W. side, 
carved by Saunders in 1708, are called Qog and Magog ^ and were 
formerly carried at the head of the Lord Mayor's procession. By the 
N. wall are monuments to Lord Chatham, by Bacon', Wellington, 
by Bell ; and Nelson, by Smith. On the S. wall are monuments 
to William Pitt by Bubb, and Lord Mayor Beckford by Moore (bearing 
on the pedestal the mayor's famous address to George III., which 
was never actually delivered). Busts of Lord Beaconsfield and the 
Right Hon, William Gladstone were placed here in 18o2. — Every 
9th of November the Lord Mayor, on the occasion of his accession 
to office , gives a great public dinner here to the members of the 
Cabinet , the chief civic dignitaries, and others, which is generally 
attended by nearly 1000 guests. The speeches made by the Queen's 
Ministers on this and other civic occasions are scanned attentively, 
as often possessing no little political significance. 

To the N. of the Great Hall is the Common Council Chamber 
(in the passage to which are busts of Derby, Palmerston, and Can- 
ning), containing a statue of George III. by Chantrey, and busts of 
Granville Sharp, by Chantrey, Nelson, by Mrs. Darner, etc. There 
are also a few pictures, including the Siege of Gibraltar , by Cop- 
ley , and the Death of Wat Tyler , by Northcote. The Aldermens' 
Room, to the right on leaving the Council Chamber, contains a ceil- 
ing painted by Thomhill, and stained-glass windows exhibiting the 
arms of various Lord Mayors. The interesting old Crypt of the 
Guildhall, borne by clustered columns of Purbeck marble, is 
now almost the sole relic of the original edifice of 1411-31. A 
new Council Chamber, on the N. side of the Guildhall, was opened 
in 1885. 

The F&be Lib&aby of thb Cokpo&ation of thb City of Lon- 
don (open daily 10-9), contains in its handsome hall, built in the 
Tudor style in 1871-72, above 40,000 volumes, including several 
valuable specimens of early printing, and all the works on or con- 
nected with London that have ever been published. It also pos- 
sesses a very fine collection of maps and plans of London , and a 
scries of English medals. In 18o6 the library was visited by 
392,112 persons. On the right is the Reading JBoom (admission 
free). In the room at the top of the staircase to the museum is 
an interesting collection of ancient chronometers , clocks, watches, 
and watch-movements. On the sunk floor is the *Musbtjm, nou- 
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taining a collection of Roman antiquities found in London: a 
group of the Deae Matres , found at Crutched Friais ; hexagonal 
funeral column , from Ludgate Hill ; Roman tesselated pavement, 
from Bucklersbury (1869) ; sarcophagus of the 4th cent. , from 
Clapton; statue of a Roman warrior and some architectural anti- 
quities found in a bastion of the old Roman wall in Bishopsgate ; a 
large collection of smaller antiquities, terracotta works, lamps, 
▼ases, dishes, goblets, trinkets, spoons, pins, needles, etc. There 
are also two sculptured slabs from Nineveh. Two glass cases in 
the centre contain autographs, including a very valuable cue of 
Shakspeare, dated 10th Mar., 1613 (purchased for 147^); also 
those of Cromwell , Wellington , and Nelson. In two other cases 
are impressions of the great seals of England from 757 down to the 
present time. Lastly a valuable collection of mediasval objects. 

The numerous pigeons which congregate in the nooks and crannies 
of the Quildhall, or fly about the yard, will remind the traveller of the 
famous pigeons of St. Mark at Venice. The London pigeons, unlike their 
Venetian compeers, are generally left to cater for themselves, and to judge 
from their numbers and plumpness do so with perfect success. 

The Corporation Art Gallery^ on the right of the entrance to the 
Ouildhall, opened in 1886, contains historical portraits and views belonging 
to the Ci^ Companies. 

At the comer of Basinghall Street , which flanks the Guildhall 
on the E. , stands Gresham College, founded by Sir Thomas Ore- 
Bham (comp. p. 103") in 1579 for the delivery of lectures by seven 
professors, on law, divinity, medicine , rhetoric , geometry, astro- 
nomy, and music. 

The lectures were delivered in Gresham''s house in Bishopsgate Street 
until.i843, when the present hall was erected out of the accumulated 
capital. The lecture theatre can hold 5CX) persons. According to Gres- 
ham''s will , the lectures were to be delivered in the middle of the day, 
and in Latin, but the speakers now deliver their courses of four lectures 
each in English , at 6 p.m. 

To the W. of the Guildhall, in Foster Lane, behind the General 
Post Office, rises GoldsmithB' Hall, re-erected in the Renaissance 
style by Hardwick in 1835 (visitors must be introduced by a member) . 
Chief objects of interest in the interior : Grand Staircase , with 
portraits of George IV. , by Northcote ; William IV. , by Shee ; 
George III. ai^d his consort Charlotte , by Ramsay ; in the Com- 
mittee Room (first floor), the remains of a Roman altar found 
in digging the foundations of the present hall; portrait of Lord 
Mayor Myddelton, who provided London with water by the con- 
stmetiou of the New River (1644), by Jansen ; portrait of Lord 
Mayor Sir Martin Bowes (1545), with the goblet which he 
bequeathed to the Goldsmiths' Company (out of which Queen Eliza- 
beth is said to have drunk at her coronation , and which is still 
preserved) ; portraits of Queen Victoria, by Hayter ; Prince Albert, 
by Smith \ Queen Adelaide, by Shee] busts of George III., George 
IV., and William IV., by Chantrey\ statues of Cleopatra and the 
Sibyl, by Story, — The Company , incorporated in 1327, K«.ft W^ 

■7* 
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privilege of assaying and stamping most of the gold and siWer man- 
ufactures of England, for which it leceives a small percentage. 

From Goldsmiths' Hall, Foster Lane leads southwards to the W. 
end of Cheapside (PI. R, 39, and ///; from the Anglo-S«xon eyp- 
pan, Ho buy', Ho bargain'), one of the busiest streets in the city, zLch 
in historical reminiscences , and now lined with handsome shops 
(to the right is Peefs Statue, p. 89). Its jewellers and mercers haTe 
been famous from a time even earlier than that of honest John 
Gilpin, under whose wheels the stones rattled 'as if Cheapside were 
mad'. Cheapside Cross, one of the memorials erected by Edward I. 
to Queen Eleanor , stood here till destroyed by the Puritans in 
1643 ; and the neighbourhood was frequently the scene of conflicts 
between the pleasure-loying and turbulent apprentices of the 
various rival guilds. To the right and left diverge several cross- 
streets, the names of which probably preserve the position of the 
stalls of the different tradespeople in the far back period when 
Cheapside was an open market. Between Friday Street and Bread 
Street , on the right , once stood the Mermaid Tavern , rendered 
famous by the social meetings of Shakspeare, Beaumont, Fletcher, 
Dr. Donne, and other members of the club founded here by Ben 
Jonson in 1603. John Milton was born in Bread Street in 1608, 
and Sir Thomas More (b. 1480) first saw the light in Milk Street, 
on the opposite side. — On the right (S.) side of Cheapside, 
' farther on, is the church of St. Mary le Bow, or simply Bow Church 
I (so named after an earlier church on the same site borne by stone 
I arches), one of Wren's best works, with a tower 235 ft. high. The 
dragon on the top is 9 ft. long. Under the church is a fine old 
Norman crypt. Persons bom within the sound of Bow-bells are 
popularly called Cockneys, i.e. true Londoners. 

A curious old rhyming couplet foretold that: — 

^When the Exchange grasshopper and dragon from Bow 
Shall meet — in London shall be much woe.^ 
This improbable meeting actually took place in 1838, when the two 
vanes were sent to the same yard for repairs. The sinister resnlts fore- 
boded, however, have not followed. 

To the E. of St. Mary le Bow, King Street, on the left (N.), 
leads to Ouildhall (p. 97) , and Queen Street , on the right (S. j, 
to Southwark Bridge (p. 116). 

Farther to the E. in Cheapside , on the N. side of the street, 
between Ironmonger Lane and Old Jewry, rises Xercen' Hall» 
the guild-house of the silk mercers , rebuilt in 1884. The interior 
(otherwise uninteresting) contains portraits of Dean Colet, founder 
of St. Paul's School, and Sir Thomas Gresham, founder of the 
Exchange, as well as a few relics of Sir Richard Whittington. 
The chapel, which is adorned with modem frescoes of Becket's Mar- 
tyrdom and the Ascension, occupies the site of the house in which 
Thomas Becket was born in 1119, and where a hospital and 
chapel were erected to his memory about the year 1190. Henry Ylll. 
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afterwAids granted the hospital to the Mercers, who had been 
incorporated in 1393. — Saddlers' HaU , 143 Cheapside, possesses 
a fine large hall and a good gateway. 

Old Jewry ^ to the E. of Mercers' Hall , derives its name from 
the synagogue which stood here prior to the persecution of the 
Jews in 1291. On its site, close to the Bank , now stands the 
Groeerf' HaU, the gnild-honse of the Grocers, or, as they were once 
called, the *^Pepperer8\ This company is one of the oldest in London. 
Old Jewry is eontinned towards theN. by Coleman Street, in which, 
on the right, is situated the Armourers' Hall (PI. R,39 •, ///), founded 
about 1460, and spared by the fire of 1666. It contains an inter- 
esting and Yaluable collection of armour and old plate. 

The eontinuation of Cheapside towards the E. is called the 
Poultry , once the street of the poulterers , at the farther end of 
which , on the right, rises the Mansion House (PI . R, 39 ; 111) , the offi- 
cial residence of the Lord Mayor during his year of office, erected by 
Danee in 1739-52. Lord Burlington sent in a design by the famous 
Italian architect Palladio, which was rejected on the naive 
question of one of the aldermen — *"Who was Palladio — was he a 
freeman of the city?' The building is preceded by a Corinthian 
hexastyle portico. The tympanum contains an allegorical group 

in relief by Sir RobeH Taylor. 

In the interior, to the left of the entrance, is the Lord Mayor's police- 
court, open to the public daily from 12 to 2. The long suite of state 
and reception rooms are only shown by the special permission of the 
Lord Mayor. The principal room is the Egyptian Hall, in which the 
Ijord Mayor gives his ban(]uets and balls, said to be a reproduction of 
the ball deacribed under that name by Vitruvius. It contains several 

{>icecs of modem English sculpture : *'Caractacus and the nymph Egeria, 
>y Foley; Genius and the Homing Star, by Baily ; Comus, by Lough; 
Griselda, by Marthall. 

The interior of St. Stephen's Chnroh, Walhrook, behind the 
Mansion House , with its graceful dome supported by Corinthian 
columns, is considered one of Wren's masterpieces. Altarpicco 
by West, Stoning of St. Stephen. 

Quun Victoria Street, Va ^* ^^ length, one of the great modern 
improvements of London, constructed at vast expense, leads directly 
from the Mansion House to Blackfriars Bridge (see p. 111). 

5. The Bank of England. The Exchange. 

^lociE Eixdionge* Merchant Taylors* Hall. Crosby HaU. St. Helen's 

Chwrth, ComhiU, LeadenhaU Market. St. Andrew's Vndershaft. 

Com Exduinge. Toynbee Hall. People's Palace, 

Opposite the Mansion House, and bounded on the S. by Thread- 
needle Street, on the W. by Prince's Street, on the N. by Lothbury, 
and on the £. by Bartholomew Lane, stands the Bank of England 
(PI. R,39,4d ; III), an irregular and isolated building of one story^iVv^ 
W. part of which was designed by Sir John Scant \wVl'«i&. '^^^'^ 
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external walls are entirely devoid of windows, the Bank being, for 
the sake of secarity, lighted from interior courts. The only attrac- 
tive portion of the architecture is at the N.W. angle, which was 
copied from the Temple of the Sibyl at Tivoli. The edifice covers 
an area of about four acres. 

The Bank was founded in 1691 by William Paterson, a Scots- 
man. It is a joint stock bank, and was the first of the kind- estab- 
lished in the kingdom. Having exclusive privileges in the me- 
tropolis , secured by Royal Charter, it continued to be the only 
joint stock bank in London till 1834, when the London and West- 
minster Bank, soon to be followed by many others, was established. 
The Bank of England is still the only bank in London which 
has the power of issuing paper money. Its original capital was 
1,200,0002. , which has since been multiplied more than twelve- 
fold. It now employs 900 persons at salaries varying from 50^ to 
l,200i. (in all 210,000i.). The vaults usually contain 15-20 mil- 
lion pounds sterling in gold and silver, while there are 20-25 
millions of pounds sterling of the Bank's notes in circulation. The 
Bank receives 200,000^. a year for managing the national debt (now 
amounting to about 746,000,0002.) , besides which it carries on 
business like other banks in discounting bills, receiving deposits, 
and lending money. It is bound to buy all gold bullion brought 
to it, at the rate of 32. ils. Qd. per oz. The average amount of 
money negociated in the Bank per day is over 2,000,0002. 

The account-books of the Bank are ruled and cut in the RuUny 
Room , and bound in the Binding Room, The Bank also contains a 
general Printing Room , and a special Bank-note Ptinting Room, 
where 15,000 new bank-notes are produced daily. Many notes of 
10002. are printed, and cases have been known of the issue of 
notes for as large sums as 50,0002. or 100,0002. The Bank pays 
above 70,0002. annually to the Stamp Office for stamps on notes ; 
and it is estimated that its losses, from forgeries, etc., have amount- 
ed at times to more than 40,0002. annually. The note printing- 
press is exceedingly interesting. In the 02€l Note Offiee the halves 
of old bank-notes are kept for a period of ten years. All notes paid 
into the Bank are at once cancelled, so that in some cases the active 
life of a bank-note may not be longer than a single day. The 
cancelled notes, however, are kept for ten years, in case they may 
bo required as testimony in a court of law. Every month the notes 
received in the corresponding month ten years ago are burned; and 
the furnace provided for this purpose, 5 ft. in height and 10 ft. in 
diameter, is said to be completely filled on each occasion. The 
Bank 'Note Autograph Books contain the signatures of various 
royal and distinguished personages. A bank-note for 1,000,0002. is 
also exhibited to the curious visitor. The Weighing Office contains 
a machine for weighing sovereigns (33 per minute) , which throws 
those of full weight into one compartment and the light ones into 
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aiiothei. Tho BuUion Office is the treasury for the precious metals. 
The Bank is protected at night by a small garrison of soldiers. 

The business offices of the Bank are open to the public daily 
from 9 to 3 ; the Printing, Weighing, and Bullion Offices are shown 
only by the special order of the Governor or Deputy-Governor, to 
whom an introduction must be obtained. 

In Post Office Court, Lombard Street, is the Bankers^ Clearing House^ 
a useful institution through which hankers obtain the amount of cheques 
and bills in their hands without the trouble of collecting them at the 
various banks on which they are drawn. The bills and cheques received 
by the various bankers during the day are here compared, and the 
difference settled by a cheque on the Bank of England. The amount 
changing hands here is enormous, reaching in the year ending Dec. 31st., 
18S6, the sum of 5,518,07i,00(W. 

In Gapel Court, opposite the Bank , is the Stock Exchange, 
the headquarters of the Stock - brokers and Stock-jobbers (about 
900 in number), each of whom pays an annual subscription of lOl. 
Strangers are not admitted. The Stock Exchange has recently 
been much enlarged by an extension on the E. side , between 
Throgmorton Street and Old Broad Street. 

In Throgmorton Street, to the N. of the Stock Exchange, is the 
Drapers' HaU, containing a fine hall, a portrait of Nelson by Sir 
William Beeehey, and a picture of Mary, Queen of Scots , and her 
son James I, attributed to Zucchero. Adjoining is the Drapers' 
Oarden. 

The Dutch Church in Austin Friars, behind tho Drapers' Hall, 
dates from the 14th cent, and is one of the few ecclesiastical edi- 
fices which escaped the fire of 1666. 

The Boyal Exchange (PI. R, 43 ; ///), built in 1842-44 by TUe, 
a successor to the first Exchange erected in 1564-70 by Sir Thomas 
Gresham, is preceded by a Corinthian portico , and approached by 
a broad flight of steps. The group in the tympanum is by West- 
macott : in the centre is Commerce, holding the charter of the Ex- 
change in her hand; on the right the Lord Mayor, municipal 
officials, an Indian, an Arabian, a Greek, and a Turk; on the left 
English merchants, a Chinese, a Persian, a Negro, etc. On the 
arehitraYe below is the inscription : 'The Earth is the Lord's and 
the fulness thereof. 

The interior of the Exchange forms a quadrangular covered 
court surrounded by colonnades. In the centre is a statue of Queen 
Victoria, by Lough; in the N.E. and S.E. corners are statues of 
Queen Elizabeth , by Watson, and Charles II. The walls of the 
colonnades bear the armorial bearings and products of the different 
countries of Europe and America, in encaustic painting. The 
tesselated payement of Turkey stone is the original one of Gresham's 
Exchange, opened by Queen Elizabeth on June 23rd, 1571. The 
chief business hour is from 3.30 to 4.30 p.m., and the most im- 
portant days are Tuesdays and Fridays. On the E. side rises a 
campanile, 180ft. In height. On the front (E.^ Qi X\v^\jQi^ct.'\^ vw 
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statae of Sir Thomas Gresliam , and at the top is a large gilded 
vaiio ill the shape of a grasshopper (Gresham's orest). The shops on 
the outside of the Exchange "greatly disflgnre the building. Nearly 
opposite the Exchange is No. 15 Oornhill, occupied by Messrs. 
Birch , coufectionerB , and said to be the oldest shop in London. 

At the E. end of the Exchange a staircase ascends to Hoyd^i 
Suhscription Rooms , the central point of eyery kind of business 
connected with nayigation, maritime trade, marine insurance, and 
shipping intelligence. The vestibule is adorned with statues of 
Prince Albert by Lough , and Huskisson by Gibson. On the wall- 
is a tablet to the ^Tlmes^ newspaper, erected in recognition of the 
public seryice it rendered by the exposure of a fraudulent financial 
conspiracy of gigantic character. The first room is used by Under- 
writers, the second by Merchants, and the third by Ship-Captains. 

The space in front of the Bank and the Exchange is the chief 
point of convergence of the London omnibus traffic , which during 
business hours is enormous. 

In front of the Exchange is an Equestrian Statue of Wellington, 
by Chantrey, erected in 1844, beside which is a handsome fountaiu 
with a female figure. On the S.E. side of the Exchange is a statue 
of Sir RoutUmd Hilly the inventor of the cheap postal system. 
Behind the Exchange , in Threadneedle Street, is a statue, in a 
sitting posture, of Peabody (d. 1869), the American philanthropist, 
by Story, erected in 1871 by public subscription. 

Oeorge Peabody^ an American merchant, who carried on an eztenaive 
buAincM and spent much of his time in London , gave at different times 
upwards of half a million of money for the erection of suitable dweUings 
for the working classes of the metropolis. The property is managed by 
a body of trustees. The number of persons accommodated in the Peabody 
Buildings is about 20,000, each family paying an average weekly rent of 
about 4<., which includes the use of baths and wash-houses. The capital 
of the fund now amounts to nearly 1,000,0002. Mr. Peabody declined a 
baronetcy offered by the Queen, but accepted a miniature portrait of Her 
Majesty. He spent and bequeathed still larger sums for educational and 
benevolent purposes in America, the grand total of his gifts amounting to 
nearly 2,000,000<. sterling. 

Farther along Threadneedle Street, beyond Finch Lane, on the 
E. side of the street, is theXerchant Taylors' Hall, the largest of 
the London Companies' halls, erected, after the Great Fire of 
1666, by Jarman (admission on application to a member). The 
company was incorporated in 1466. The handsome hall contains 
some good portraits : Henry VIII., by Paris Bordone ; Duke of York, 
\}Y Lawrence; Duke of Wellington, by Wilkiej Charles I.; Char- 
les II. ; James II. ; William III. ; Queen Anne; George III. and his 
consort , by Ramsay ; Lord Chancellor Eldon, by Briggs ; Pitt, by 
Hoppner, There is also a valuable collection of old plate. Tlie 
small , but interesting Crypt was spared by the Fire. 

Near this point, in Bishopsgate Street, stands * CSrotby Hallt 
built in 1466 by Alderman Sir John Crosby, and once occupied 
by the notorious Duke of Gloucester, afterwards Richard III. The 
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buildiiig sabsequenily belonged to Sir Thomas Moie, aud it is 
mentioned by SbalLspeare in his *Riohard HI.* For a loug timo 
it was nsed for the reception of ambassadors, and was considered 
the finest honse in London. During the Protectorate it was a prison ; 
and it afterwards became in turn a meeting-honse, a warehouse, and 
a eoncert and lecture room. It has been lately restored, and is now 
used as a restaurant (p. 14). Crosby Hall deserves a visit as 
being one of the few existing relics of the domestic architecture 
of medieval London, and the only one in the Gothic style. The 
present street front and many parts of the interior do not belong 
to the ancient structure. The Banqueting Hall has a fine oaken roof. 

Bt. Helen's Church , near Crosby Hall, called by Dean Stanley 
the * Westminster Abbey of the City', once belonged to an ancient 
nunnery and dates originally from 1145-50. Among other old 
monuments, It contains those of Sir John Crosby and Sir Thomas 
Qresham (see p. 103). The Latin inscription on the tomb of Sir 
Julius Cesar (d. 1636), Master of the Rolls in the reign of James I. , 
is to the eifeet that he had given his bond to Heaven to yield up 
his soul willingly when God should demand it. His monument is 
by Sidiolas Stone, Over the picturesque 'Nuns' Gate' is a recent 
inscription to Alberico Gentile, the Italian jurist, and professor of 
civil law at Oxford, who was buried near it. A stained-glass win- 
dow was erected in 1884 to the memory of Shakspearc , who was 
a. parishioner in 1598 and is rated in the parish books for 61, IBs. 
4d. See 'Annals of St. Helen's, Bishopsgate', by Rev. J. E, Cox^D.D. 
(1876). — In St. Helen's Place is the modem HaU of the Leatlter^ 
teUerij a company incorporated at the end of the 14th century. The 
building is erected over the old crypt of St. Helen's Nunnery. 

On the W. side of Bishopsgate Street, farther on, is the pictur- 
esque old house (now threatened with demolition) of Sir Paul 
Pindar (d. 1650), one of the merchant-princes of his time. 

The National Ptovineial Bank of England, 112 Bishopsgate 
Street, is worth visiting for the beautiful interior of its large hall, 
a. remarkable specimen of the Byzantine-Romanesque style , with 
fine hemispherical sky-lights, polished granite columns, and poly- 
ehzome decoration. 

Shoredltch, the continuation of Bishopsgate Street, leads to the 
chief goods dep6t (once the Shoreditch or Bishopsgate terminus) of 
the Great Eastern Railway, and beyond it to Kingsland and to 
Dalston, where the Qerman Hospital is situated. 

In ComMll ) the street which leads to the E. straight past the 
S. side of the Exchange, rises on the right (S.) St, MichaeVs 
Churehf with a large late-Gothic tower , built by Wren, and lately 
restored by Sir O, 0, Scott, Farther on is St. Peter^s Church, which 
secording to a groundless tradition was originally built by the an- 
eient Britons. Gray, the poet (1716-71), was bom in the house 
which formerly occupied the site of No. 41 Comhill. 
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Ill Leaderihall Street , whicli contiimes Cornhill, stands, on the 
ri^ht and near the comer of Gracechnich Street, Leftdoihall 
Market, one of the chief marts in London for ponltry, game, 
and hides (see p. 26) ; a large addition to this market was opened 
in December, 1881. Farther on, to the left, is the small 
church of St. Andrew Undershaft (i.e. under the maypole, as the 
maypole which used to be erected here was higher than the tower 
of the church) ; the turreted late-Gothic tower dates from 1532. 
At the end of the N. aisle is the tomb of Stow , the antiquary (d. 
1605). Still farther on, on the same side, is the ChurdiofSt. 
Catherine Cree, with an interior by Inigo Jones, being the suc- 
cessor of an older church in which Holbein (d. 1543) is said to have 
been interred. At the end of Leadenhall Street is the AldgcAt Sta- 
tion of the Metropolitan Railway. 

Lombard Street and Fenchurch Street , forming a line on the S. 
nearly parallel to Cornhill and Leadenhall Street, are also among 
the busiest thoroughfares of the city. Lombard Street has been for 
ages the most noted street in London for banking and finance, and 
has inherited its name from the 'Lombard' money dealers from 
Genoa and Florence, who, in the 14th and 15th centuries, took the 
place of the discredited and persecuted Jews of 'Old Jewry* as 
money lenders. Fenchurch Street reminds us by its name of 
the fenny character of the district when the old church was bnilt 
(drained by the little stream of *Lang bourne* ronnlng into the 
'Walbrook*). On the N. side of the street is the Elephant Tavern, 
where Hogarth lodged for some time, and which was once adorned 
with several of his works. Adjacent is the Ironmongers' Hall^ 
whose company dates from the reign of Edward IV. , with an 
interesting interior. Fenchurch Street is connected with Great 
Tower Street by Mincing Lane (so called from the 'minchens*, or 
nuns of St. Helen's, to whom part of it belonged), which is the 
central point of the colonial wholesale trade. The fine Tower of 
All Hallows Staining in this lane is one of the oldest of the relics 
which have survived the Great Fire. The Clothworkers'' Hall, in 
the same street, dates originally from the 15th century. A little to 
the E. , in Mark Lane (originally Mart Lane')^ is the Corn Bzehange 
(PI. R,43 ; ///), and near it is Fenc/iurc^iS^treet /Station (for the railway 
to Blackwall, p. 33). On the E. side of Mark Lane is Hart Street, 
with the Church of St, Olave , interesting as having survived the 
Great Fire, and as the church once frequented by Samuel Pepys 
(d. 1703). The picturesque interior contains a number of curious 
old tombs, including those of Pepys and his wife. A bust of Pepys 
was placed on the S. wall in 1884. Many persons who died of the 
plague in 1665 are buried in the churchyard. In the same street once 
stood a monastery of the 'Crossed Friars', a reminiscence of whom 
still exists in the adjoining street of Crutched Friars. 

On the E. margin of the City proper lie Whitbchapbl, a district 
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chiefly inhabited by .artisans, and Hovndsditch, the quarter of Jew 
brokers and second-hand dealers, whence the Minories lead south- 
wards to the Tower and the Thames. In the Minories rises the old 
Church of the Trinity, once belonging to a Minorite nunnery, and 
containing the head of the Duke of Suffolk (beheaded, 1554) and 
several curious old monuments. 

The main thoroughfare traversing this £. London district is 
Whitechapel Road, continued by Mile End Boad^ leading to Row 
and Stratford (comp. p. 316). To the left, about Y4 M. beyond Aid- 
gate Station (p. 34), diverges Commercial Street, in which stands 
8t. Jude's Church (PL R, 47 ; III), the exterior of which is adorned 
with a fine mosaic after Watts. 

Adjoining the church is Toynbee Hall, named after Arnold Toynbee^ 
who died in the prime of youth (in 1883), while actively engaged in 
lecturing on political economy to the working-men of London. The hall, 
which is a *hair in the academic sense, contains rooms for about 2U 
residents, chiefly Oxford and Cambridge graduates desirous of sharing 
the life and experiences of the E. end poor. It also contains drawing, 
dining, reading, and lecture rooms, a library, etc., in which numerous 
social meetings are held for the people of the neighbourhood. Those 
interested in work of this kind should apply to the Warden (Rev. 
8. Bamett, vicar of St. Jude's). Toynbee Hall is also one of the centres 
of the 'University Extension Lectures' scheme. — Oxford House, Bcthnal 
Green, is a similar institution. 

A Loan Exhibition of Pietvres^ established by Mr. and Mrs. Bamett in 
1880, is held for a fortnight every Easter (10-10; free) in the schoolrooms 
adjoining St. .lude's. It generally contains some of the best works of modern 
English artists, and now ranks among the artistic '^events'* of the year. 

In Mile End Road, about Y2 ^* farther on, is the People's 
Falaee for East London, a large institution for the 'recreation and 
amusement, the intellectual and material advancement of the vast 
artisan population of the East End\ Its form was suggested by the 
'Palace of Delight' described in Mr. Walter Besant's novel, 'All 
Sorts and Conditions of Men'; and the nucleus of the 100,000Z. 
required for its erection was furnished by an endowment of Mr. 
J. F. Barber Beaumont (d. 1841). This has been largely supple- 
mented by voluntary public subscrpitions, but about 20,000^ still 
remains to be collected. The only part of the scheme at present 
finished Is the large *Queen^8 Hall^ opened by Queen Victoria in 
May, 1887. When complete the Palace will comprise technical and 
trade schools, a reference library, reading-rooms, a covered garden 
and promenade, an open-air garden andrecreation ground, swimming- 
baths, gymnasia, schools of cookery and needle-work, etc. 

6. London Bridge. The Monument. Lower Thames 

Street. 

Fishmongera' Hall. 8t. Magnus the Martyr's. Billingsgate. Custom 

House. Coal Exchange. 

King William Street, a wide thoroughfare with handsome la>i\V^- 
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ings, leads S.E. from the Bank to London Bridge. Immediately on 
the left, at the corner of Lombard Street, is the church of 8t. Mary 
Woolnothy erected in 1716, by Hawksmoor. It contains a tablet to 
the memory of Newton, the friend of Cowper the poet. Farther on, 
at the point where King William Street, Graceohnrch Street, East- 
cheap, and Cannon Street (p. 115) converge, on a site once oocnpied 
by Falstaff's ^Boar's Head Tavern', rises the Statue of Williitm IF., 
by Nixon. Adjacent is the Monument Station of the Underground 
Railway fp. 36). To the left, in Fish Street Hill, is ihe Monument 
(see p. 109). On each side of the first arch of London Bridge, 
which crosses Loipcr Thames Street (p. 110), are flights of stone 
steps descending to the street below. 

London firidge (PI. R, 42; ///), nntil a centnry ago the only 
bridge over the Thames in London, and still the most important, 
connects the City, the central point of business, with the Borough^ 
a densely populated, chiefly manufacturing district, on the Surrey 
(S.) side of the river (see p. 284). 

The Saxons, and perhaps the Romans before them, erected various 

wooden bridges over the Thames on the site of the present London 

Bridge , but these were all at different periods carried away by 

floods or destroyed by fire. At length in 1176 Henry II. instructed 

Peter^ chaplain of the church of St. Mary Cole, to construct a stone 

bridge at this point, but the work was not completed till 1209, in 

tlio reign of Henry's son, John. A chapel, dedicated to St. Thomas 

of Canterbury , was built upon the bridge , and a row of houses 

sprang up on each side , so that the bridge resembled a continuous 

street. It was terminated at both banks by fortified gates , on the 

pinnacles of which the heads of traitors used to be exposed. 

In one of the houses dwelt Sir John Hewitt, Lord Mayor in the time 
of Queen Elizabeth, whose daughter, according to the romantic story, 
fell into the river, and was rescued by Edward Osborne, his apprentice. The 
brave and fortunate youth afterwards married the young lady and founded 
the family of the present Duke of Leeds. 

The present London Bridge , 33 yds. higher up the river than 
the old bridge (removed in 1832), was designed by John RenniCy 
a Scotch engineer, begun in 1825 under the superintendence of 
his sons. Sir John and George Rennie, and completed in 1831. The 
total outlay, including the cost of the approaches, was about 
2,000,0002. The bridge, 928ft. long and 54ft. broad, is borne by 
five granite arches, of which that in the centre has a span of 152 ft. 
The lamp-posts on the bridge are cast of the metal of French cannon 
captured in the Peninsular War. 

It is estimated that 15,000 vehicles>nd about 100,000 ped- 
estrians cross London Bridge daily, a fact which may give the 
stranger some idea of the prodigious traffic carried on in this part of 
the city. New-comers should pay a visit to London Bridge on a week- 
day during business hours to see this busy scene and hear the almost 
deafening noise of the traffic. Stoppages or ^blocks' in the stream 
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of Tehirlei. ot tonne, sometime-s uke p!a-'«: but. thanks to the 
skilfnl muugemeDt of the policie, sn^'h interinptions are f eliiom of 
long dnntion. C>ne of the police regriiations is that s'ov-movinc 
Tehi'^les trarel at the sides, and quirk ones in the middle. London 
Bridge dlTides London into 'above' and *beIow' bridge. Looking 
denen the riTerire survey thePcrf cf London, the part immediately 
below the bridge being called the Peel. To this portion of the 
rirer sea -going Tesaels of the largest size have aivess. there 
being as yet no bridge below this point. On the right and left. 
as far as the eye can penetrate the smoky atmosphere . are seen 
forests of masts ; while high above and behind the houses on both 
banks rises the rigging of large vessels in the various doi*ks. Ah-ve 
bridge the traffic is carried on rhiefly by penny steamboats and iwnl 
barges. Among the buildings visible from the bridge are. on the 
N. side of the rirer, the Tower, Billingsgate Market, the Custom 
House, the Monument. St. Paul's, a great number of other 
churches, and the Gannon Street Station, while on the Surrey i^ide 
lie St. Saviour's Church, Barclay and Perkins's Brewery, and tlio ex- 
tensive double station of the South Eastern and Brighton Railway it. 

An admirable survey of the traffic on the bridge as well as on the 
river is obtained from The Monument (^Pl. R, 43: lll\ in Fish Street 
Hill, a little to the north. This consists of a Anted column. *20'2 ft. 
in height, designed by Wrtfiy and was erected in IGTi-TT in com- 
memoration of the Great Fire of London, which, on '2-Tth Sept., 
1666, destroyed 460 streets with 89 churches and 13/200 houses. 
valued at 7,335.000^. The height of the column is said to equal 
its distance from the house in Pudding Lane in which the fire broke 
out. A winding staircase of 345 steps (^adm. 3d.) ascends the column 
to a platform enclosed by an iron vAge (added to put a stop to sui- 
cides from the monument), above which rises a gilt urn with blaz- 
ing flames, 42 ft. in height. The pedestal bears inscriptions and 
allegorical leliefB. 

Immediately to the W. of London Bridge , at the lower end of 
Upper Thamea Street, stands Fishmongers' Hall, a guild-house 
erected in 1831 on the site of an older building. The Company of 
Fishmongers existed as early as the time of Edward I. It originally 
consisted of two separate trades, that of the Salt-Fishmonyera and 
that of the Stoek^FiBhrnongera, which were united to form the pro- 
sent body in the reign of Henry YIII. The guild is one of the 
richest in London , possessing an annual revenue of 20,000^. In 
politics it has usually been distinctively attached to the AVhi^ party, 
while the Merchant Taylors are recognised as the great Tory com- 
pany. On the landing of the stairc>ase is a statue of Lord Mayor 
Walworth (a member of the company), who slow the rcbol Wat 
Tyler (p. 95). Among the objects of interest in the intorior aro tho 
dagger with which that rebel was slain; a richly onibroidored pall 
used at Walwozth's funeral ; a chair made out of part of tUi^ \Vx^V> 
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pile driven in the construction of Old London Bridge, supposed to 
have heen suhmerged in the Thames for 650 years ; portraits of 
William III. and his queen by Murray, George II. and his consort 
by Shackleton, and Queen Victoria by Herbert Smith. 

LowsB Thames Street runs eastwards from Loudon Bridge to 
the Custom House and the Tower. Chaucer, the ^father of English 
poetry', is said to have lived here in 1379-86. Close to the bridge, 
on the right, stands the handsome church of St. Xagniu the Mar- 
tyr , with a cupola and low spire, built by Wren in 1676. It con- 
tains the tomb of Miles Coverdale, Bishop of Exeter, author of the 
first complete printed English version of the Bible (1535). 

Farther to the E., on the Thames, is Billingsgate (so called 
from a gate of old London, named, as tradition says, after Belin, a 
king of the Britons), the chief fishr^narket of London, the bad lan- 
guage used at which has become proverbial. In the reign of Eliza- 
beth this was a market for all kinds of provisions , but since the 
reign of William III. it has been used for tlsh only. Fish has 
been landed and sold here from time immemorial. In the reign 
of Edward I. the prices of flsh were as follows: soles, per doE., 
Sd. ; oysters, per gallon, 2d, ; four whitings id, ; four best salmon 
5^. ; eels, per quarter of a hundred, Qd, ; and so on. The best 
flsh is bought at the beginning of the market by the regular 
flshmongers. After them come the costermongers, who fill their 
barrows at lower prices, and are said to sell a third of the flsh con- 
sumed in London. Billingsgate wharf is the oldest on the Thames. 
The present market, with a figure of Britannia on the apex of the 
pediment, was designed by Horace Jones j and opened in July, 
1877. The market begins daily at 5 a.m., and is one of the sights 
of London (see p. 25). At one corner of the market is the Three 
Tuns Tavern, noted for its fish dinners (p. 14). 

Adjacent to the fish-market is the Cuitom HouBe, built by 
Laing in 1814-17, with an imposing facade towards the Thames, 
490 ft. in length, by SirR. Smirke, The customs-dues levied at the 
port of London amount to above 12,000,000^. a year, equalling that 
of all the other English sea-ports put together. The London Custom 
House employs more than 2200 officials ; in the Long Room (190 ft. 
in length by 66 in breadth) no fewer than 80 clerks are at work. 
Confiscated articles are stored in a warehouse reserved for this 
purpose , and are disposed of at quarterly sales by auction, which 
take place in Mark Lane , and yield 5000^. per annum. Attached 
to the Custom House is a Museum containing curious contrivances 
for smuggling, etc. Between the Custom House and the Thames 
is a broad quay, which affords a fine view of the river and shipping. 

The Coal Exchange, opposite the W. wing of the Custom House, 
erected in 1849 from plans by Running, is in the Italian style, and 
has a tower 106 ft. in height. Adjoining it on the E. is a h/gpO" 
oaust, or stove of masonry belonging to a Roman bath , discovered 
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when the foondatioiif veie \-ta£ ^iu $i?vii on application to 
(rtie of the attaidaii»\ Tke OFe^ir b&U . vitik e li5$ dome and 
triple gallerr. i« adcmed viik £riea^:.>e« by F. 5jiis:. r«pre$enuur 
the fomiAtion of eoal and pioress of mii.iTie. The Coorinc i5 in- 
laid witb 40. (MJ pierec of voc^i. amTifed in the form of a 
mariner ■ ^rompasf. The da^iger in the mT^ni<"!pal ooat-of-arms ijc 
said to be formed of die vood of a mnlWrr}- tree planted by Peter 
the Great in 169^. when he vaj le amine the art of^ship- build ins 
at Deptford. — The amount of coal annually •^onsamed in Loudon 
alone at pieaent aTeragei upwards of ^.'XHJ.ilO tons ( oonip. p. l>« i. 
A hnge mtw Wnif. -i-a a aortl principle. ha5 been begun by iL< 
Oorpontian bcl'>w L<-ndj« Bridge. 

7. Blftekfrimn Bridge. Thames Smbankment. Queen 
Victoria Street. Cannon Street. 

CUopatru's SeedU. Times Pubiuhinff Of)ke. Biblf Stclitij, 
Htraldi' CoUege. London Stone. Souihxeark Bridge. 

BUekfriazB Bridge (Tl. R. 34, 35 : II\ an iron strm^ture. built 
by (Mitt, and opened in 1869, o*^<'upies the site of a stone bridge 
dating from 1769, the pien of which had g^ven way. The bridge, 
which consists of five airhes (the central having a span of iSoft.) 
supported by granite piers, is 1*272 ft. in length, including the 
abutments, and 80ft. broad. The cost of construction amounted to 
320,0002. The dome of St. Paul's is seen to the greatest advantage 
ficom this bridge, which also commands an excellent view otherwise. 
Just below Blackfriars Bridge the Thames is crossed by the London. 
Ckatham, and Dover Raiitcay Bridge. On the right bank of the 

rirer is the spacious Blackfriars Bridge Station. 

The bridge derives its name from an ancient Monastery of the Black 
Friars, situated on the bank of the riA-er, and dating from 1*276, where 
several parliaments onee met, and where Cardinals Wolsey and (.'ani- 
penio prononneed sentence 4»f divorce against the unfortunate <^uocii 
Catharine of Arragon in 1529 ('King Henry VIII.' ii. 4). Shakspeun.' 
once lived at Blackfriars, and in 1599 acted at a theatre which former! v 
oeeapied part of the site of the monastery, and of which the uaiuo 
PkHfiumsB rord is still a reminiscence. In IGOT Ben Jonson was al«t» a 
resident here. 

The new *Yietoria Embankment leads from Blackfriars Bridge 
towards the W. along the N. bank of the Thames as far as AVo8t- 
minster. It was constructed in 1864-70, under the supervision of 
Sir Joseph W. Baxalgette, chief engineer of the Metropolitan Board of 
Works (p. 66), at a cost of nearly 2,000,000^. It is about 2300 yds. 
in length, and consists of a macadamised carriage-way 04 ft. 
wide, with a foot pavement 16 ft. broad on the laud-side, and ono 
20 ft. broad on the river-side. The whole of this area was onoi; 
covered by the tide twice a day. It is protected on the side next thi^ 
Thames by a granite wall, 8ft. thick, for wrhic.h a foundation was 
made by sinkiug iron cylinders into the river-bed as dco^)1y a« v^"^"^' 
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sible and filling them with concrete. Under the Embankment run 

three different tunnels. On the inland side is one traversed by the 

Metropolitan District Railway (p. 34), while on the Thames side 

there are two, one above the other, the lower containing one of the 

principal intercepting sewers (p. 67), and the upper one holding 

water and gas pipes and telegraph wires. Rows of trees have been 

planted along the sides of the Embankment, which in a few years 

will afford a shady promenade. At intervals are large openings, 

with stairs leading to the floating steamboat piers (p. 37), which 

are constructed of iron, and rise and fall with the tide. Part of 

the land reclaimed from the river has been converted into tasteful 

gardens. The gardens above Charing Cross Bridge are embellished 

with bronze statues of General Outram and William TyndaUy the 

translator of the New Testament, and those below with Btatues of 

Robert Raikes, the founder of Sunday schools, and Robert Bums. 

A statue of Isambard Brunei stands on the Embankment near 

Waterloo Bridge ; and another , of John Stuart Mill, was erected 

near the Temple Station in 1878. Above Waterloo Bridge, at the 

back of the Savoy (p. 140), is the Medical Examination Hall , a 

building of red brick and Portland stone in the Italian style, of 

which the foundation stone was laid by the Queen in 1886. At the 

E. end of the Embankment, close to Blackfriars Bridge, is the 

handsome new City of London School, completed in 1883. To the 

W. of the school is the new Gothic building of Sion CoUege and 

Library (see p. 17), opened in Dec, 1886. To the N., in Tudor 

Street, is the new Guildhall School of Music, a building in the Italian 

style, erected by the Corporation of London in 1888 at a cost of 

22,000^. — On 12th Sept., 1878, the Embankment was farther 

embellished by the erection on it, by the '^Adelphi Steps, of 

Cleopatra's Needle (PI. R, 30; /), an Egyptian obelisk from 

Alexandria. 

This famous obelisk was presented to the English Government by Mo- 
hammed Ali, and brought to this country by the private munificence of 
Dr. Erasmus Wilson, who gave 10,0002. for this purpose. Properly spei^ng 
Cleopatra's Needle is the name of the companion obelisk now in New York, 
which stood erect at Alexandria till its removal, while the one now in 
London lay prostrate for many years. Both monoliths were originally 
brought from Ueliopolis, which, as we are informed by the Flaminian 
Obelisk at Rome, was full of obelisks. The inscription on the London 
obelisk refers to Heliopolis as the ^house of the Ph(snix\ The obelisk, 
which is of reddish granite, measures 68V2 ft. in height, and is 8 ft. wide 
at the base. Its weight is 180 tons. The Obelisk of Luxor at Paris is 
7G ft. in height, and weighs 240 tons. 

The pedestal of grey granite is I8V3 ft. high, including the steps. The 
inscriptions on it are as follows. E. Face. ^This obelisk, quarried at 
Sycnc, was erected at On (Heliopolis) by the Pharaoh Thothmes III., about 
1500 B.C. Lateral inscriptions were added nearly two centuries later by 
RamcRCS the Great. Removed during the Greek dynasty to Alexandria, the 
royal city of Cleopatra, it was there erected in the 8U1 year of Augustus 
Casar, B.C. 23\ — W. Face. 'This obelisk, prostrate for centuries on 
the .sands of Alexandria, was presented to the British nation A. D. 1819 
by Mohammed Ali, Viceroy of Egypt: a worthy memorial of our distlB- 
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guifhed eoanirymen. Xelsun and Attercmmby*. — If. Face. 'Thniui;!! the 

Xatriutie seal of Erasmus 'Wilson, F. R. S.. thut ubcli^k was brought from 
lexandria encased in an iron cylinder. It wait abandoned during a storm in 
the Bay of Biscay, recovered, and erected on this spot by John Dixon C.E., 
in the 42nd year of the reign of Queen Victoria . 1S7S\ — River Face, 
added at the suggestion of the Queen. 'William Asken. James Gardiner, 
Joseph Benbuw, Michael Bums. William Donald. "William Patau, per- 
ishea in a bold attempt to succour the crew of the obelisk ship ''Cleo- 
patra* during the storm, October 14th. 1877\ 

Two large bronze Sphinxet^ designed by Mr. O. Vulliamy, have been 
placed at the base of the Needle. 

The principal approaches to the Victoria Emhankment are from 
Blackfriars Bridge and Westminster Bridge (p. 186), from Charing 
Cross (p. 143), and from Arnndel, Norfolk, Surrey, and Villiers 
Streets, all leading off the Strand. 

The Albert Emhankment{F\.Q,'2d, R,9.9; /K), completed in 1869, 
extending along the right bank of the Thames from Westminster 
Bridge to Vauxhall Bridge, a distance of abont */f,ihs of a mile, 
has a roadway 60 ft. in breadth, and cost ahovc 1,000,000^. Adja- 
cent to It rises the new Hospital of St. Thomas (p. 286). — The 
Chelsea Embankment , on the left bank, between the Albert Sus- 
pension Bridge and Chelsea Hospital (p. 281), was opened in 1873. 



In New Bridge Street, which leads straight to theN. from Black- 
friars Bridge, immediately to the right, is the Blackfriars Station 
of the Metropolitan District Railway (p. 36) ; and farther on, beyond 
Queen Victoria Street (see below), is the large Ludgate Hill Station 
of the London, Chatham, and Dover Railway (p. 33), opposite 
which, on the left, the prison of Bridewell (so called from the 
old 'miraculous' Well of St. Bride or St. Bridget) stood down to 
1864. The site of the prison was once occupied by Bridewell 
Palace , In which Shakspeare lays the 3rd Act of liis *Honry Vlil.' 
New Bridge Street ends at the corner of Fleet Street (p. 131), the 
prolongation to the N. being called Farringdon Street (see p. 93). 
To the E., opposite Fleet Street, diverge^ Ludgate Hilly leading 
to St. Paul's Cathedral, and passing under the yiaduct of the Lon- 
don, Chatham, and Dover Railway (p. 33). 

Queen Victoeia Stbbet, a broad, new thoroughfare, leads 
straight from Blackfriars Bridge, towards the E., to the Mansion 
House and the Bank. In Water Lane, to the left, stands Apothecaries' 
Hall, built in 1670, and containingportraitsof JamesL, Charles 1., 
and others. The company, most of whose members really are what 
they profess to be, still grants licenses to dispense medicines ; and 
pure drugs are retailed at the Hall. On the left side of Queen 
VictoriaStreet,fartheron,is theOfflceof th6Times(Pl.R,35; //), a 
handsome new building of red brick. The tympanum bears an alle- 
gorical device with allusions to times past and future. Behind the 
Publishing Office, in Printing House Square, is the exceedingly 
interesting Printing Office, which well repays a visit. Tickets of ad- 
mission are issued on written application to the Manager.^ <iw\<5>^\\\% 

Baxdxjub, London. 6th Edit. ^ 
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a note of introduction or reference. Visitors slionld be carefal to 
attend at the hour named In the order, when the second editiou of 
the paper is being printed, and the Walter piess is to be seen at 
work. The Times, established in 1784, is now the most extensive and 
powerful newspaper in the world. About 70,000 copies are issued 
daily ; and though this number is exceeded by that of seYeral 
other papers, yet perhaps none has more readers than the Times, 
No fewer than 20,000 copies can be struck off in an hour by 
the wonderful mechanism of the Walter press. The continuous 
rolls or webs of paper, with which the machine feeds itself, are each 
4 miles in length, and of these 28 to 30 are used in one day. The 
llnlshed and folded copies of the Times are thrown out at the other 
end of the machine. The type-setting machines are also of great 
interest. The official who conducts visitors round the works explains 
all the details (no gratuity). The electric light is used in the office. 

Printing House Square stands on a comer of old London which 
for many ages was occupied by frowning Norman fortresses. Part 
of the castle of Montflquet, a follower of the Conqueror, is said to 
have stood here; and the ground between the S. side of Queen 
Victoria Street , or Earl Street , and the Thames was the site of 
Baynard's Castle (mentioned in *Richard III'.) with its extensive 
precincts, which replaced an earlier Roman fortress , and probably 
a British work of defence. Baynard's Castle was presented by Queen 
Elizabeth to the Earls of Pembroke, and continued to be their resi- 
dence till its destruction in the Great Fire+. 

Adjacent to the Times Printing Office on the E. rises the large 
building occupied by the firitisli and Eoreign Bible Society, erect- 
ed in 1868. The number of Bibles and Testaments issued by this 
important society, which was founded in 1804, now amounts to 
nearly four millions a year, printed in 280 different languages 
and dialects. The total number of copies issued since its foundation 
exceeds 110,000,000. The annual income of the society from sub- 
scriptions and the sale of Bibles is about 230,000^. Visitors are 
shown a long series of Bibles in different languages. 

At the W. end 9f Queen Victoria Street, adjoining the Black- 
friars Metropolitan Station, is the large new Blackfriars Station of 
the London, Chatham, and Dover Railway. 

Opposite is Upper Thames Street, leading on the right to London 
Bridge (p. 108). In St. Bennet's Hill, the first cross-street, was 
situated Doctors' Commons Will Office, prior to its removal in 1874 
to Somerset House, in the Strand (see p. 139). To the left, in Queen 
Victoria Street, is HeraldB* College, or the College of ArmB (rebuilt 
in 1683), formerly the town house of the Earls of Derby. The 



t This ifi the ordinary account, but it is disputed by Mr. Loftie, who 
maintains that the later house known as Baynard's Castle did not occupy 
the site of the original fortress of that name. See his ^London^ (in uie 
'Historic Towns Series'; 1887). 
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libnry oontains a nrnnber of interestini? objects, incliidine a swnid. 

dagger, and ring belonging to James iv. of Scotland, who fell at 

Flodden in 1513: the Warwiek roll, a series of portraits of the 

Earls of Warwiek from the Conquest to tbe time of Richard III. 

(executed by Rous at the end of the i5th cent.): genealogy of the 

Saxon kings, from Adam, more cnrions than trostworthy, illustrated 

with drawings of the time of Henry VIII.; portrait of the celebrated 

Talbot, Earl of Shrewsbury, from his tomb in old St. Paul's. The 

college also contains a yaluable treasury of genealogical records. 

The offlee of Earl-Marshal, president of Heralds* College, is hereditary 
In the person of the Duke of Norfolk. The college consists of three 
kings-at-armsy Oarter, Clarencieux, and Normy — six heralds. Lancaster. 
Somerset, Richmond, York, Windsor, and Chester — and f<mr pursuivant**. 
Rouge Croix, Blue Mantle, Portcullis, and Bnuge Dragon. The main 
object of the corporation is to make out and preserve the pedigrees and 
srmorial bearings of noble and great families. It grants arms to fami- 
lies recently risen to position and distinction, and determines duubtful 
questions respecting Uie derivation and value of arms. Fees for a new 
eoat-of-anns 101. 10». or more: for searching the records II. 

A little farther on. Queen Victoria Street intersects Cannon 
Stbbbt, which is the most direct route between St. Paul's Church- 
yard and London Bridge, and Queen Street (p. 100) , leading from 
Gheapside to Southwark Bridge. Cannon Street , which is ^/^ M. 
long, was constructed at a cost of 589,470^., and opened in 1804. 
Thia street contains the Cannon Street (p. 36) and Mansion 
House (p. 36) stations of the Metropolitan District Railway, and 
also the extensiTO Cannon Street Station, the City Terminus 
of the South Eastern Railway (p. 32; hotel, see p. 6). Opposite 
stands the church of Si, Swithin^ popularly regarded as the saint of 
the weather, into the wall of which is built the London Stone^ an 
old Roman milestone, supposed to have been the miUinrium of the 
Koman forum in London, from which the distances along tho 
various British high-roads were reckoned. Against this stone, which 
is now protected by an iron grating, Jack Cade once struck his staff, 
exclaiming *Now is Mortimer lord of the clty\ In St. Swithin's 
Lane stands the large range of premises known as ^New Court\ 
occupied by Messrs. Rothschild. — Close by is Salter 8' Hall, and 
near it was Salters' Hall Chapel, begun by the ejected minister 
Richard Mayo in 1667 , and long celebrated for its preachers and 
theological disputations. — Down to 1853 the Steel Yard, at one 
time a factory or store-house of the Ilanseatic League, established 
in 1250, stood on the site now occupied by the Cannon Street Ter- 
minus. — Adjacent to the station, on the W., is Dowgato Hill, 
with the HaU of the Skinners, who were incorporated in 1327. Tho 
court and interior were built soon after the Fire ; the staircase and 
the wainscoted *Cedar Room* are interesting. 

Soafhwrnrk Bridge (PI. R, 38 ; lit), erected by John liennie in 
1815-19, at a cost of 800,000^ , is 700 ft. long, and consists of 
three iron arches , borne by stone piers. The span of the centii* 
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arch is 240ft., that of tho side ones 210 ft. The penny toll, form- 
eily levied here, was abolished in 1B65, and the bridge purchased 
by the City foi a sum of 218, 868^ The traffic Is comparatively 
small on account of the Inconvenience of tho approaohos to the 
bridge, but has of late greatly increased. In Southwark, on the 
S. bank, lies Barclay and Perkins's Brewery (p. 285), The riyer 
farther down is crossed by the imposing five-arched railway bridge 
of the South Eastern Railway (terminus at Cannon Street Station, 
see above). 

8. The Tower. 

Trinity House. Royal Mint. Subway. 

The Tower (PI. R, 46 ; ///), the ancient fortress and gloomy 
state-prison of London, and historically the most interesting spot in 
England, is an irregular mass of buildings erected at various per- 
iods, surrounded by a battlemented wall and a deep moat , which 
was drained in 1843. It stands on the bank of the Thames, to the 
E. of the City, and outside the bounds of the ancient city-walls. 
The present external appearance of the Tower is very unlike what 
it originally was, perhaps no fortress of the same age having 
undergone greater transformations. It is possible, though very 
doubtful, that a fortification of some kind stood here in Roman 
times , but the Tower of London properly originated with William 
tho Conqueror (see p. 61). Though at first a royal palace and 
stronghold, the Tower is best known in history as a prison. It Is 
now a government arsenal, and is still kept in repair as a fortress. 
The ground-plan is in the form of an irregular pentagon, which 
covers an area of 13 acres, and is enclosed by a double line of oir- 
cumvallation (the outer and inner ballium or ward), strengthened 
with towers. The square White Tower rises conspicuously In the 
centre. A broad quay lies between the moat and the Thames. 

The Tower is provided with four entrances, viz. the Iron Oate, 
the Water Gate , and the Traitors' Gate , all on the side next the 
Thames ; and on the W. , the principal entrance, or Liona^ Oate, 
so called from the royal menagerie formerly kept here. (The 
lions were removed to the Zoological Gardens in Regent's Park in 
1834.) To the right is the Ticket Office, where tickets are procured 
for the Armoury (6d.) and the Crown Jewels (6d.). The Tower is 
open daily from 10 to 4. Mondays and Saturdays are free days, 
and should be avoided on account of the crowd. The quaintly- 
attired warders or heef^eaters (i.e. buffetiers, attendants at the royal 
table or buffet), who are stationed at different parts of the building, 
are all old soldiers of meritorious service. Their official designation 
is Yeomen of the Guard, The names of the different towers, gates, 
etc., are now indicated by placards, and the most interesting objects 
in the armouries also bear inscriptions. The Guides to the Tovftr 
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(id. and 6d. ; the latter hy W. J. Loftie) aie almost unnecessary, 
except to those who take a special interest in old armour. 

A stone bridge, flanked by two towers (Middle Tower and By- 
ward Tower\ leads across the moat (which can still be flooded by 
the garrisonj into the Outer Bail or anterior court. On the left is 
the Bell Tower (PI. 4), adjacent to which is a narrow passage, 
leading round the fortifications within the outer wall. Farther on, 
to the right, is the Traitors' Gate (PI. 6), a double gateway on the 
Thames, by which state-prisoners were formerly admitted to the To- 
wer; above it is 8t. Thomas's Tower (PI. 5). A gateway opposite 
leads under the Bloody Tower (p. 121 J to the Inner Bail. In the 
centre of this court, upon slightly rising ground, stands the square 
*Whitb Tower, ot Keep, the most ancientpart of the fortress, erected 
by William the Conqueror in 1078 , on a site previously occupied 
by two bastions built by King Alfred in 885 (perhaps on a Roman 
foundation; comp. p. 116). It measures 116ft. from N. to S. and 
96 It. from E. to W. , and is 92ft. high. The walls are 13-15 ft. 
thicks, and are surmounted with turrets at the angles. The armoury 
and military stores to the S. were removed in 1882-3, so as to 
leave an unimpeded view of this ancient keep. Among the many 
important scenes enacted in this tower may be mentioned the 
abdication of Richard II. in favourof Henry of Bolingbroke in 1399 ; 
and it was here that Prince James of Scotland was imprisoned in 1405. 
We first ascend a staircase passing through the wall of the White 
Tower (15 ft. thick). It was under this staircase that the bones of the 
two young princes murdered by their uncle Richardlll. (see p. 121) 
were found. On the first floor are two apartments, said to have been 
those in which Sir Walter Raleigh was confined and wrote his Hi- 
story of the World (1605-17 ; closed). The *Chapel ofSt. John, on tbe 
second floor, with its massive pillars and cubical capitals, its wide 
triforium, its apse borne by stilted round arches, and its barrel-vaulted 
ceiling, is one of the finest and best-preserved specimens of Nor- 
man architecture in England. On the third floor is the Banqueting 
Hail (empty at present). It was at the foot of the steps leading 
from the chapel to the banqueting hall that the dynamite outrage of 
1885 took place; fortunately the harm done was comparatively small. 

Under existing arrangements the Chapel of St. John is not 
shown , and visitors ascend at once to the upper floor, where the 
Council Chamber, in which the abdication of Richard II. took place, 
and the adjoining room contain the valuable *Collection of old ar- 
mour, formerly in the so-called Horse Armoury. The large stands on 
both sides of the centralpassageof theCouncilChambeiare occupied 
by a series of 22 equestrian figures in full equipment, as well as 
numerous figures on foot, affording a faithful picture, in chronolo- 
gical order, of English war-array from the time of Edward I. (1272) 
down to that of James II. (1688). In the Norman period armour 
ronsisted either of leather, cut into small pieces like the scales of 
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a flsli. or of flat rlnsi of steel sewn on to leather. Chain mail vas 
introduced from theEasi in the time of Henr>- III. (1*M6-1*^T0). 
Plates for the anna and Ic^s were introduced in the reifii of 
Edward n. (1307-1327 1 and complete siiits of plate armour »me 
into nse under Henry Y.( 1413-22). The glass-cases contain various 
smaller olqects of interest. 

By the 5. wall is aa equettriaii cgnre of v^^^ Elizabeth. Suit of 
annoar (shirt of mail <, dating fn:>m the time of Edward I. ^I'JT'MdlTl. Suit 
of the time (rf Kauj VI. il422-6ii. Tonmameiit suit of the time of Kd- 
ward IV. (1161-83); a^acent a knight's suit «.>f ihe time of Richard HI. 
(U83-85J, worn bj the Maniois ofWaterford at the E^linton Tourn&mont 
in 1838. 8nit of Burpondian armour. Henry VU. (i4S5-i509>; adjacent a 
second suit of the same period. Suit of richly damascened armour, ac- 
tually worn by Henry Vni. ilJU9-4Tj. Suit worn bv Charles Brandon, 
Doke of Soflblk (1520). Suit of Edward Clinton. Earl of Lincoln il53ji. 

Brown anitf with the aims of Burgundy and Granada, Edward VI. 
(1547-53). Suit of heary armour of the time of Queen Mary, said to have 
belong^ to Franeij Hastings, Earl of Huntingdon il555). Suit actuully 
wom by Bobert Dudley. Earl uf Leicester U^^i the favourite of Qucon 
BUaabeth; the armour bears his initials and crest. — Ma^ificent :«uii. 
of Qeman workmanship, said to have been presented by the Empen^r 
Maximilian to Henry VIIL on his marriage with Catharine of Arru^^ou. 
Among the numerous ornaments inlaid in gold, the rose and pomegranate, 
the baogea of Henry and Catharine, are of frequent recurrence ; the 
other eogniaancea of Henry, the portcullis, ileur^e-lys, and dragon, and 
the initials of the royal pair connected by a true-lover*s knot, also appear. 
On the armour of ihe horse are engraved scenes of martyrdom. — Suit 
of Sir Henry Lee, Master of the Armouries to Queen Elizabeth (.1570). 
Suit of Bobert Devereux, Earl uf Essex, worn by the King's champion at 
the coronation of George I. Tournament suit, James I. U605). Plain suit of 
araaonr of the same period. Suit of armour that was worn bv Charles I. 
Suit, richly inlaid with gold, belonging to Henry, Prince of Wales (HiV2), 
the eldest son of James I. Beside it. Charles I., as Prince itf Wales, on 
foot, with a page bearing the chanfrun or head-piece of the horso-arnutur. 

Pnll suit of plate armour, dating from the first half of the ITth century. 
Fine anit of Italian armour, said to have belonged to Count Odd! of 
Padna (16G0; unmounted figure). Suit of bright armour, studded with brass. 
Pikemen of the 17th century. Suit of George Monk, Duko of Albemarle 
(1660). Suit of knight of the time of Charles I. The mounted llgurc at the 
8. aide of the room wears a slight suit of armour that belonged to James 11. 
(1685), after whose time armour was rarely worn. 

biteraperied among the equestrian figures are numerous weapons of 
the periods illuatrated by the suits of armour; instruments of torture; the 
head-piece with ram''a homa of the court fool of Henry VIII. ; weapons 
used Dy the rebels at Sedgemoor; assegais from CalTraria; two drums 
taken at Blenheim ^ execution-axe of the King of Oudo; arbalest or cross- 
bow % ancient matchlocks and fowling-pieces, some of them breoch-loadcrs; 
Chineae arms; chain-mail of the l^orman period; arms and armour from 
China, Persia, Japan, and Africa. Xear the S. side is the block un which 
Lord LoTat, the last person beheaded in England, suflfered the penalty of 
high treason on Tower Hill in 1747: and a little farther on is a heudin^- 
axe, said to be that by which the Earl of Essex was decapitated. 

The glass-caaes contain Etruscan, Roman, British, Anglo-Saxon, and 
other arms and armoury a complete suit of ancient Greek armour, dis- 
covered in a tomb atCuma:; a spear-head found on the plain of Marathon; 
a very intereating collection of old weapons, anciv>.nt and Xorman hclmots. 
early fire-arma, etc.: two English long-bows of yew, recovered in IMl 
from the wreck of the Mary Rose, after having; been submerged for almost 
80U years ) a model of the Tower; Indian battle-axes, guns, and accoutre- 
ments f scimitar with jade hilt; sword with bilt of lapis laxuli; a bit of 
leather seale-arraour; revolvers of the 1(>-I7th cent., wUU \tv^VL\v\\^ML\\^ \\\\\A\ 
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stocks; Asiatic suits of armour; sword, helmet, and saddle of Tlppo 
Sahib, Sultan of Mysore, captured at Seringapatam in 1799; helmet brought 
from Otaheite by Capt. Cook in 1774. 

The smaller room to the E. of the Council Chamber contains ancient 
and modern armour of all kinds ((Mental, European, etc.). In glass cases 
here are the uniform worn by the Duke of Wellington as Constable of the 
Tower, and the cloak on which General Wolfe died before Quebec in 1759. 

To the Armoury also belong a valuable cannon cast at Malta in 1773, 
with exquisite reliefs on the barrel, and two brass guns taken by Oeneral 
Wolfe at Quebec. 

Outside the White Tower is an inteiesting oollection of old 
cannon, some of very heavy calibre. 

The large modern buildings to the N. of the White Tower are 
the Wellington or Waterloo Barracks^ erected in 1845 on the site 
of the Grand Storehouse and Small Armoury, which had been de- 
stroyed by fire in 1841. The armoury at the time of the confla- 
gration contained 150,000 stand of arms. 

The Crown Jewels, or Regalia , formerly kept in the building 
erected in 1842 at the N.E. corner of the fortress, are now in the 
Record or Wakefield Tower (see below). During the confusion that 
prevailed after the execution of Charles I. the royal ornaments and 
part of the Regalia , including the ancient crown of King Edward, 
were sold. The crowns and jewels made to replace these after the 
Restoration retain the ancient names. The Regalia now consist of 
the following articles, which are preserved in a glass-case, protected 
by a strong iron cage : — 

St. Edward's Crown ^ executed for the coronation of Charles II., and 
used at all subsequent coronations. This was the crown stolen in 1671 
by Col. Blood and his accomplices, who overpowered and gagged the 
keeper. The bold robbers, however, did not succeed in escaping with 
their booty. Queen Victorians Crown, made in 1838, a masterpiece of 
the modern goldsmith"'s art. It is adorned with no fewer than 21B8 dia- 
monds ; the large ruby in front , said to have been given to the Black 
Prince in 1367 by Don Pedro of Castile, was worn by Henry V. on his hel- 
met at the battle of Agincourt. It also contains a magnificent sapphire. 
The Prince of Wales^s Crown, of pure gold, without precious stones. The 
Queen ConsovVs Crown, of gold, set with jewels. The Queen'^s Croum, a 
golden circlet, embellished with diamonds and pearls, made for Queen 
Maria d'Este, wife of James II. St. Edward's Staff, made of gold, 4V2 ft. 
long and about 901bs. in weight. The orb at the top is said to contain a 
piece of the true cross. The Royal Sceptre with the Cross, 2 ft. 9in. long, 
richly adorned with precious stones. The Sceptre of the Dove, or Rod of 
Equity. Above the orb is a dove with outspread wings. Queen Victo- 
rians Sceptre , with richly gemmed cross. The Ivorp Sceptre of Queen 
Maria d'Este, surmounted by a dove of white onyx. The Sceptre of 
Queen Mary , wife of William III. The Orbs of the King and Queen. 
Model of the Koh-i-Noor (Mountain of Light), one of the largest diamonds 
known, weighing 162 carats. The original, now at Windsor Castle, was 
formerly in the possession of Runjeet Singh, Rajah of Lahore, and came into 
the hands of the English in 1849, on their conquest of the Punjab. The 
Curtana, or pointless Sword of Mercy. The Swords of Justice. The Coro- 
nation Bracelets. The Royal Spurs. The Coronation Oil Vessel or Ampulla, 
in the form of an eagle. The Spoon belonging to the ampulla, thought 
to l)e the only relic of the ancient regalia. The Salt Cellar of State, in 
the form of a model of the White Tower. The silver Baptismal Font for 
the royal children. A silver Wine Fountain given by the Corporation of 
Plymouth to Charles II. Gold Basin used in the distribution of the Qucen^fl 
alms on Maundy Thursday (see p. 176). The cases at the side contain 
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the insignia of the Orders of the Bath^ Garter^ Thistle ^ St. ifichail ami 
St. George^ and Star of India; also tbe Victoria Cross. 

The total value of the Cetralia is estimated at 3,(XX).aX»f. 

The twelve Tovbrs of the Inner AVard, at one time all used as 
prisons, were afterwards employed in part for the custody of the 
state archives. The names of several of them are indissolubly as- 
sociated with many dark and painful memories. In the Bloody 'Toxrer 
{V\. 7) the sons of Edward IV. are said to have been murdered, 
by order of Richard III. (comp. pp. 118, 203); in the BeU Toitcr 
(PI. 4) the Princess Elizabeth was confined by her sister Queen 
Mary ; Lady Jane Grey is said to have been imprisoned in Brick 
Tower (PI. 12); Lord Guildford Dudley, husband of Lady Jane 
Grey, was confined, with his father and brothers, in Beauclmmp 
Tower {V\. 8); in the Bowyer Tower (PI. 11), the Duke of Cla- 
rence, brother of Edward IV., is popularly supposed to have betMi 
drowned in a butt of malmsey; and Henry VI. was commonly be- 
lieved to have been murdered in Record (Wakefield) Tower (^Pl. U>). 
The 8aU Tower (PI. 15) contains a curious drawing of the zodiac, 
by Hugh Draper of Bristol, who was confined here in inOl on a 
charge of sorcery. — The Beauchamp Tower, built in 1109- I'iK), 
consists of two stories , which are reached by a narrow winding 
staircase. Tlie walls of the room on the first floor are covered with 
inscriptions by former prisoners , including those of the Dudley 
family. That of John Dudley, Earl of Warwick , eldest brother of 
Lord Guildford Dudley, is on the right side of the fire-place, and 
is a well executed family coat-of-arms with the following lines : — 

*Tow that these beasts do wel behold and se., 

May deme with ease wherefore here made they be 

Withe borders wherein 

4 brothers"' names who list to serche the {jjrovnd'. 

Near the recess in the N.W. corner is the word Ianh (repeated 
in the window), supposed to represent the signature of Lady Jano 
Grey as queen, but not inscribed by herself. Above the fire-place 
is a Latin inscription left by Philip Howard, Karl of Arundel, eldest 
son of the Duke of Norfolk who was beheaded in 1572 for aspiring 
to the hand of Mary, Queen of Scots. The inscriptions in the 
npper chamber are less interesting. 

At the N.W. corner of the fortress rises the chapel of St. Pktku 

Ai> ViNCuiA (PI. 17; interior not shown), erected by Edward I. 

on the site of a still older church, re-erected by Edward III., 

altered by Henry VIII. , and restored in 1877. Adjoining it is a 

small burial-ground. 

*In tmth, there is no sadder spot on earth than tliis little cemetery. 
Death is there aMOciated, not, as in Westminster Ahbcy and St. Paurfi, 
with genins and virtue, with. public veneration and with iuii>erisliu1>lo 
renown; not, as in our humblest churches and churchyards, with evt'.ry- 
tliing that la most endearing in social and domestic charities; 1)ut with 
whatever la darkest in human nature and in human destiny, willi the 
savage triumph of implacable enemies, with the inconstancy, the, in^i^rat- 
itndu, the cowardice of friends, with all the miseries of fallen ^reatnt'sa 
and of blighted fame". — Maeaulay. 
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The following celebiated persons are buried in tliis chapel : Sir 
Thomas More, beheaded 1535; Queen Anne Boleyn, beheaded 
1536 ; Thomas Cromwell, Earl of Essex, beheaded 1540 ; Margaret 
Pole, Countess of Salisbury, beheaded 1541 ; Queen Catharine How- 
ard, beheaded 1542; Lord Admiral Seymour of Sudeley, beheaded 
1549 ; Lord Somerset, the Protector, beheaded 1552 ; John Dudley, 
Earl of Warwick and Duke of Northumberland , beheaded 1553 ; 
Lady Jane Grey and her husband, Lord Guildford Dudley, beheaded 
1554; Robert Devereux, Earl of Essex, beheaded 1601; Sir 
Thomas Overbury, poisoned in the Tower in 1613 ; Sir John Eliot, 
died as a prisoner in the Tower 1632 ; James Fitzroy, Duke of Mon- 
mouth, beheaded 1685 ; Simon, Lord Eraser of LoTat, beheaded 
1747. The executions took place in the Tower itself only in the 
cases of Anne Boleyn, Catharine Howard, Lady Jane Grey, and De- 
vereux, Earl of Essex; in all the other instances the prisoners were 
beheaded at the public place of execution on Tower Hill (see below). 

The list of those who were confined for a longer or shorter period 
in the Tower comprises a great number of other celebrated persons : 
JohnBaliol, King of Scotland, 1296; William Wallace, the Scottish 
patriot, 1305 ; David Bruce, King of Scotland, 1347 ; King John of 
France (taken prisoner at Poitiers, 1357) ; Duke of Orleans, father 
of Louis XII. of France, 1415 ; Lord Cobham , the most distin- 
guished of the Lollards (burned as a heretic at St. Giles in the 
Fields, 1416) ; King Henry YI. (who is said to have been murdered 
in the Wakefield Tower by the Duke of Gloucester, 1471) ; Anne 
Askew (tortured in the Tower, and burned In Smithfleld as a 
heretic, 1546); Archbishop Cranmer, 1553; Sir Thomas Wyatt 
(belieaded on Tower Hill in 1554) ; Earl of Southampton , Shak- 
npeare's patron, 1562; Sir Walter Raleigh (seep. 118; beheaded 
at Westminster in 1618); Earl of Strafford (beheaded 1641); 
Archbishop Laud (beheaded 1643); Viscount Stafford (beheaded 
1680) ; Lord William Russell (beheaded 1683) ; Lord Chancellor 
Jeffreys, 1688; Duke of Marlborough, 1692, etc. 

On Tower Hill, N.W. of the Tower, formerly stood the scaffold 
for the execution of traitors (see above). William Penn (baptised 
23rd Oct., 1644, in All Hallows, Great Tower Street) was born, 
and Otway , the poet , died on Tower Hill, and here too Sir Waltei 
Raleigh's wife lodged while her unfortunate husband languished in 
the Tower. On the N. side rises Trinity Hoiuef a plain building, 
erected in 1793 from designs by Wyatt^ the fa^de of which is 
embellished with the arms of the corporation, medallion portraits of 
George III. and Queen Charlotte, and several emblems of navigation. 
Tliis building is the property of 'The Master, Wardens, and Assis- 
tants of the Guild, Fraternity, or Brotherhood, ofthe most glorious and 
undlvidable Trinity', a company founded by Sir Thomas Spert in 
1515, and incorporated by Henry YIII. in 1529. The society consists 
of a Master, Deputy Manter, 31 Elder Brethren, and an unrestricted 
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number of Tcixaffv; Bretkwa. tad wi5 fc-^Tiieii w-ith s Tiew to tho 
pronKnoa ladencii-snceaicnx :f Enc":i*^ niv-Inrl.n. 1:* richt* *:i*i 
duties, '■■iiei lire t**a ieiaei byTinw^-«*rts :f pjkr':4n^.ent, con\- 
prUe 1^ ncnlaiiC'n and mmkcement of M£>.;h.^u«cs and buv>> 
Tonnd the Biituli coan. and the appclnnnent snA 1: ^onsinc v^f .i 
body of effidem pi!c-u. T^o elder brethren of Trinity Hous^e Aj^i»t 
the AdminltT in deddinc all ease« relatinr to collisiv^ns at »ea. 
Its rarplns fuids are devoted to ehariuble ob.iectji oonnocicsi i^ith 
aailors. The interior of Trinity House contains bu5t« of Aawirals 
St. A'incent Howe. Duncan, and Nelson: And portraits of Jamosl. 
and his eoniort Anne of Denmark. James 11.. and Sir Francis DraLo. 
There i» also a lar^ picture of several Elder Brethren, by (i\iin.<- 
horoujfh. Many rintors will be interested in the model-chambor, 
containing a collection of models and designs of lighthouses and 
life-boata. The Duke of Edinburgh, second son of Queen Victori.i. 
is the present Master of Trinity House, while the l*rinoo of W.-ilo* 
is a ^Younger Brother . The annual income of Trinity lloiiso isi 
said to be above 300,000^ 

At the end of Great Tower Street, to the W. of the Towot. is 
the chuieh of AU Hallovt. Barking, containing some t\no br.i8so.<. 
Archbishop Laud was buried in the graveyard after his execution 
on Tower Hall (1643), but his body was afterwards removiHl to the 
chapel of St. John's College, Oxford, of which he was an alumnus. 

On the E. side of Tower Hill stands the Boyal Hint, erect oii 
in 1811, from designs by Johnson and Smirke. on the site of the 
old Cistercian Abbey of St. Mary of the Graces, and so exti*n8i\oly 
enlarged in 1881-82 as to be practically a now building. The 
Mastexihip of the Mint (an office abolished in i8()in was ouoo held 
by Sir Isaac Newton (1699-1727) and Sir John F. \V. Ilorsohel 
(1850-^). Permission to visit the Mint is given for a llxed liay by 
the Deputy-Master of the Mint, on a written application stating 
the number and addresses of the intending visitors. Ulio vnrions 
processes of coining are extremely interesting, and the ninchinery 
used is of a most ingenious character. In 1882 fourteen improvt'd 
presses were introduced, each of which can stamp and mill 120 
e^ins per minute. The cases in the waiting-room contain coins and 
commemoratiye medals, including spedmons of Mauu'ly money, and 
gold pieces of 2^ and bL, which were never brought into circulation. 
Among the other objents of interest is a skeleton cube, each Hide 
of which isSS^/ttin. in length, showing the size of a mass of stand- 
ard gold worth l,000,000i. 




eigns, 

Hurlni 

p«nce», value 124.688/.'; 4.374.489 thrccpefmicit, value 51,(180/.; (),2:17,l:iK 

ptsBce, value 7bSmi.\ 3.000,725 lialf-puuce , value (;2r)W. ; nnd 1,12H.(;sO 

farthinKS, ralue iVtbL No Rovereigns were minted in IKKl-Kl. In the im 

years 1K74-83 there were coined here .S.r)S-l,l)!)l rtoverei»ns. l:),:Kir),V.)f) hiilf- 

fiuverei^BB, 14,178,800 half-crowns. 1f),H30,UN) n«.rinH. ;W,vUf>.V>\V\ Av\\\\\\^'>^ 
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etc. Of copper or bronze coins, most of which were made by eoniraot at 
Birmingham, about 150,000,000 were issued in the same decade. The 
total value of the coins issued by the Mint between 1817 and 1880 was 
246,000,000/. 

On the S. side of Tower Hill is the Tower Babway, a tunnel 
constructed by Barlow in 1870, passing under the Thames, and 
leading to Tooley Street (corrupted from St. Olave Street) on the 
right (Southwark) bank. This gloomy and unpleasant passage con- 
sists of an iron tube 400 yds. long and 7 ft. in diameter, originally 
traversed by a tramway-car, but now used by pedestrians only. A 
winding staircase of 96 steps descends to it on each side (}hd.). 
The subway was made in less than a year, at a cost of 20,000f . 

A similar subway is now in progress a little higher up the river, between 
a point near the Monument Station and the Elephant and Castle^ and it 
is expected to be finished by the end of 1887 or the beginning of 1883. The 
cars by which it is to be traversed will be moved by an endless rope, 
worked by a stationary engine. 

9. The Port and Docks. 

St. Katherine's Docks. London Docks. Thames Tunnel. Commercial 
Docks. Regent's Canal. West and East India Docks, MiUwcUl Docks. 

Victoria and Albert Docks, 

One of the most interesting sights of London is the Fort, 
with its immense warehouses, the centre from which the commerce 
of England radiates all over the globe. The Port of London^ 
in tlie wider sense, extends from London Bridge to a point 6Y2 miles 
down the river, but as actually occupied by shipping may be said 
to terminate atDeptford, 4 miles from London Bridge. Ships bear- 
ing the produce of every nation under the sun here discharge their 
cargoes, which, previous to their sale, are stored, free of customs, 
in large bonded warehouses mostly in the Docks. Below these 
warehouses , which form small towns of themselves, and extend in 
long rows along the banks of the Thames, are extensive cellars for 
wine, oil, etc. , while above ground are huge magazines, landing- 
stages, packing-yards, cranes, and every kind of apparatus necessary 
for the loading, unloading, and custody of goods. 

To the E. of the Tower, and separated from it by a single street, 
called Little Tower Hill, are St. Katherine's Docks (PI. R, 46 ; lit), 
opened in 1828, and covering an area of 24 acres, on which 1250 houses 
with 11,300 inhab. formerly stood. The engineer was Telford, and 
the architect Hardwick. The docks admit vessels of 700 tons. The 
warehouses can hold 110,000 tons of goods. St. Katherine's Docks 
arc now under the same management as the London Docks. 

St, Katherine's Steamboat Wharf, adjoining the Docks, is 
mainly used as a landing-stage for steamers from the continent. 

London Docks (PI. li, 501, lying to the E. of St. Katherine's 
Docks, were constructed in 1805 at a cost of 4,000, OOOi., and cover 
an area of 120 acres. They have four gates on the Thames, and 
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contain wator-room for 300 large vessels, excluslvo of lighters. Their 
warehouses ean store 220,000 tons of goods, and their cellars 
70,000 pipes (8,316,050 gallons) of wine. The Tobacco Dock and 
Warehouses (the Queen^s Warehouse) alone cover an area of 5 acres 
of ground. At times, particularly when adverse winds drive vessels 
into the Thames, upwards of 3000 men are employed at these 
docks in one day. Ever>' morning at 6 o'clock, there may he seen 
waiting at the principal entrance a large and motley crowd of 
labourers, to which numerous dusky visages and foreign costumes 
impart a curious and picturesque air. A good physique and will- 
ingness to work are the only credentials required. The capital of 
the London & St. Katherine's Docks Co. amounts to 13,000,000^ 
The door in the E. angle of the docks, inscribed ^To theKiln\ leads 
to a furnace in which adulterated tea and tobacco, spurious gold 
and silver wares, and other confiscated goods, are burned. The long 
chimney is jestingly called the Queen's Tobacco Pipe. 

Nothing will convey to the stranger a better idea of the vast 
activity and stupendous wealth of London than a visit to these 
warehouses, filled to overflowing with interminable stores of tea, 
coffee, sugar, silk, tobacco, and other foreign and colonial products ; 
to these enormous vaults, with their apparently inexhaustible 
quantities of wine ; and to these extensive quays' and landing- 
stages, cumbered with huge stacks of hides, heaps of bales, and 
long lOWB of casks of every conceivable description. 

Permission to visit the warehouses and vaults may be obtained 
from the secretary of the London Dock Company, at 109 Leaden- 
hall Street, E.C. Those who wish to taste the wines must procure 
a iiuting'Order from a wine-merchant. Ladies are not admitted 
after 1 p. m. The uninitiated should be on their guard against the 
insidious effects of 'tasting', in the heavy, vinous atmosphere of 
the vaults. 

To the S. of the London Docks, and about 2 M. below London 
Bridge, lies the quarter of the metropolis called Wappiny, from 
which the Thames Tunnel leads under the river to Kotherhitho 
on the right bank. The tunnel was begun in 1825 , on the plans 
and under the supervision of Sir Isambard Brunelj and completed 
in 1843, after several accidents occasioned by the water bursting 
in upon the works. Seven men lost their lives during its con- 
stiuction. It consists of two parallel arched passages of niasonr> , 
14 ft. broad, 16 ft. high, and 1200 ft. long, and cost 468,0U0i. 
The undertalung paid the Thames Tunnel Company so badly, that 
their receipts scarcely defrayed the cost of repairs. The tunnel was 
purchased in 1865 by the East London Railway Company for 
200,000^., and is now traversed daily by about 40 trains (terminus 
at Liverpool Street Station, p. 32). 

At Rotherhithe, to theE. of the tunnel, are situated the numer- 
ous large basins of the Surrey and Commercial Docks (Pl.Il^ v^^.^ 
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etc.), coyering together an area of ahoat 350 aereB, and chiefly 
used for timber. On the N. hank of the river, at Limehouse, oppo- 
site the Commercial Docks, is the entrance to the Begent's Canal, 
which runs N. to Victoria Park, then turns to the W., traverses 
the N. part of London, and unites with the Paddington Canal, 
which forms part of a continuous water-route as far as Liverpool. 
The West India Docks (PI. R, 62, etc.), nearly 300 acres in area, 
lie between Limehouse and Blackwall, to the N. of the Isle of Dogs, 
which is formed here by a sudden bend of the river. They can 
contain at one time as many as 460 West India merchantmen. 
Several of the chief lines of steamers load and discharge their car- 
goes in these docks. The three principal basins are called the 
Import Dock^ the Export Dock, and the South Dock. The smaller 
East India Docks (PI. R, 70, 71) are at Blackwall, a little lower 
down. The Millwall Docks, 100 acres in extent (35 water), are 
in the Isle of Dogs, near the West India Docks. Still lower down 
than the East India Docks, between Bow Creek, North Woolwich, 
and Galleon's Reach, lie the magnificent Victoria and Albert Docks, 
2^/4 M. in length , lighted by electricity and provided with every 
convenience and accommodation for sailing vessels and steamers of 
the largest size. The steamers of the Peninsular and Oriental, the 
Anchor, the National, and other important companies, put in at 
these docks. The Hydraulic Lift, for supporting vessels when 
undergoing repair, is worthy of inspection. The Victoria Dock Co. 
has been amalgamated with the London and St. Katherine's Docks 
Company , which has constructed a special railway, extending to 
Galleon's Reach and bringing the docks into direct connection with 
the Great Eastern Railway. The East and West India Dock Com- 
pany have constructed large new docks at Tilbury (p. 330). 

10. Bethnal Green Museum. National Portrait 
Gallery. Victoria Park. 

The Bethnal Chreen Mnsenm (PI. B, 52), a branch of South Ken- 
sington Museum, opened in 1872, occupies a red brick building in 
Victoria Square, Cambridge Road, Bethnal Green. It was establish- 
ed chiefly for the benefit of the inhabitants of the poorer East End 
of London. The only permanent contents are collections of speci- 
mens of food and of animal and vegetable products, but loan collec- 
tions of various kinds are also always on view. Admission on Mon., 
Tues., and Sat., 10 a.m. to 10 p.m., and Thurs. and Frid. 10 to 4, 
5, or 6, free; on Wed., 10 a.m. to 4, 5, or 6 p.m., 6d. (catalogues 

on sale). The number of visitors in 1886 was 446,722. 

The Huseam may be conveniently reached by an Old Ford omnibus 
from the Bank ; by the Metropolitan Railway to Aldgate, and thence by 
a Wells Street tramway-car^ or by train from Liverpool Street Station 
to Cambridge Heath (about every 10 min. ; through-booking from Metro- 
politan stations). In returning we may traverse Victoria Park to the 
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(20 Ifin.) Victoria Park Station of the N. London Railway, whence there 
are trains every V^ hr. to Broad Street, City. 

The space in front of the Museum is adorned witli a handsome 
m^joliea •Fotintoin, by Jtfinf on (1862). The interior of the Museum, 
entirely constructed of iron , consists of a large central hall, sur- 
rounded by a double gallery. 

The extensive and well-arranged Collection of Articles used for 
Food occupies the N. side of the lower gallery. It comprises speci- 
mens of various kinds of edibles, models of others, diagrams, draw- 
ings, and so forth. On the S. side is the collection of Clothing Ma- 
teriaU (wool, silk, leather, etc.), at different stages of their manu- 
facture. Most of the central hall is occupied by the Dixon Collec- 
tion of water-colours and oil-paintings, bequeathed to the Museum 
in 1886. The former include examples of Do Wint, Cooper, Birkct 
Foster, David Cox, etc. ; the latter are less interesting. On tlic 
stands nearest the door is a fine series of Water Colour Paintings 
of 8t. Peter's, by Louis ITaghe. The flooring of the central hall 
consists of a mosaic pavement formed from refuse chlppings of 
marble, executed by female convicts in Woking Prison. In the 
basement is a plain refreshment-room. 

The upper gallery, well lighted from thereof, now contains 
(on loan for a limited period) the ••National Portrait Oallery (for- 
merly at 8. Kensington; see p. 278), a highly valuable series of 
orif^nal portraits and busts of celebrated natives of Great Britain 
and Ireland. The director of the gallery is Mr. Oeorge Scharf, C, 
B. , who has prepared an excellent catalogue. The pictures arc 
arranged in historical sequence , beginning at the E. end of the S. 
Gallery. The outsides of the screens facing the central hall, however, 
are hung in both galleries with modem portraits. In the E. gallery 
are two recumbent figures, electrotype casts of the originals in Glou- 
cester Cathedral : on the right, Edward II (d. 1327), a good piece 
of Gothic work ; on the left, Robert, Duke of Normandy, surnamcd 
Cnrthose, eldest son of William the Conqueror. Here also are various 
statues and busts. In the W. Gallery is a series of electrotypes of 
English sovereigns. The following is a list of the more important 
portraits, arranged as far as possible in chronological order. 

Portraits op thb Plantagbnbt Period (1154-1485). The 
portraits, executed at a later period, are of little artistic value. The 
best is that of Richard III, (d. 1483) , in the act of putting a ring 
on his finger, probably by a Flemish artist. Facsimile of an an- 
cient diptych representing Richard II. (1366-1400), at the ago of 
fifteen, kneeling before the Virgin and Child (Arundel Society pu- 
blication). Portrait of Geoffrey Chaucer (1340-1400). Tracings of 
the portraits of Edward III. and his family on the E. wall of St. 
Stephen's Chapel, Westminster (date, 1356), now destroyed. 

Portraits op the Tudor Period (1485-1603). Pliotograph 
of Holbein's celebrated cartoon of Henry VJI. and Henry VIII, 
(life-size), now In the possession of the Marquis of Ilw^W\\^\5s\\. 
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Henry VII. (d. 1509), a work in the upper German style, painted, 
according to the Latin inscription^ for Hermann Rinck (restored); 
Cardinal Wolsey, a crude performance, probably after an Italian 
original ; several portraits of Henry VIII., nearly all after Holbein ; 
Queen Mary /, at the age of 28 , before her accession ; • Thomas 
Cranmer , Archbishop of Canterbury (1489 - 1556) , by Gerbarus 
Flicius; *8ir Thomas Grcs/iam (1519-1579), founder of the Royal 
Exchange, by Sir Anthony More, a pupil of Schooreel; Peter 
Martyr Vermilius of Florence (1500-1562), preacher of the Reform* 
ation at Oxford, by Hans Asper of Zurich; portraits of Baleigh, 
Burleigh, Camden, and George Buchanan', several portraits of 
Queen Elizabeth and Mary, Queen of Scots, including the so-called 
Frazer-Tytler portrait of the latter. 

Portraits of the Stuart Period (1603-1649). Earl of South- 
ampton (d. 1624), the friend and patron of Shakspeare, byMierevelt; 
oil -portrait of Shakspeare (the Chandos portrait), with an engraving 
from the first folio edition of the plays (1623) ; Ouy Fawkes and other 
conspirators of the Gunpowder Plot, engraving with good portraits 
taken from life; Ben Jonson (d. 1637J; Children of Charles /., 
early copy of a well-known picture by Van Dyck ; *Endymion 
Porter, confidant of Charles I. (1587-16G0), an excellent work by 
Dobson ; James /., in the royal robes, by Van Somer ; Elizabeth, 
Queen of Bohemia (d. 1662), by Mierevelt ; Inigo Jones, the archi- 
tect (1573-1652), by Old Stone, after Van Dyck ; W. Dobson (1610- 
1646), a follower of Van Dyck and the first native English por- 
trait-painter of any eminence, by himself ; Sir Kenelm Digby (d. 
1665), by Van Dyck. 

Portraits op the Commonwealth (1649-1660) and the reion 
or Charles II. (1660-85). Among the best portraits of this period 
arc those of Harrington (d. 1677), the author, by Honthorst ; Tho- 
mas Hobbes, the philosopher (d. 1679), by J. M. Wright, and 
*Queen Elizabeth of Bohemia (d. 1662), at the age of forty-six, by 
Honthorst. The portraits of Nell Gwynne, Mary Davis, the actress. 
La Belle Hamilton, and other beauties by Sir Peter Lely, are in- 
ferior in art value to the *Portrait of the Duke of Buckingham 
(d. 1687) by the same artist. Portraits of Cromwell, Milton (en- 
graving from the life by Faithorne), Cowley, Suckling, Andrew 
Marvell, and Samuel Butler are also exhibited here. 

Portraits of the reigns of James II., William III., and 

Queen Anne (1685-1714). The best portrait in this section is 

tliat of *Sir Christopher Wren, tlio architect of St. Paul's Cathedral 

(1637-1723), by Sir Godfrey Kneller, a pupil of Rembrandt. Among 

tlic other portraits are the Seven Bishops, Waller, the poet, Locke, 

the philosopher , the Duke of Marlborough, and the first Duke of 

Bedford (d. 1700), by Kneller. Henry St, John, Viscount Baling- 

droke, the statesman (1678-1751^, "bv U. Ri^aud ; Viscount Tarring- 

ton, by Sir Godfrey Kneller-, Jonathan Smfl ^V%'\-VX^'\, by 
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G. JoTvas; soveral poitraitB of Cardinal York, including one of him 
when a child hy •l-iargilliftre ; Matthew Prior, the poet; Charles 
Edward Stuart, the Pretender ; Simon Fraser, Lord Lovat (p. 122). 
by Hogarth; Joseph Addison (two), by Knell er and Dahl; Sir Isaac 
Newton, by Vanderbank. Wm. Hogarth (1697-1764), the painter, 
by himself; Alexander Pope (1688-1744), in crayons , by Hoaro , • 
Bishop Berkeley (i6M-i7b3), by Smibert; James 27iom8on(d. 1748). 
the poet, by Paton ; Handel (d. 1759), by Hudson ; Isaac Watts, the 
hymn-writer, byKneller; *W,Pulteney, Earl of Bath (i^S2-i7H\ 
by Reynolds, Tigorously handled; General Wolfe (1726-59), by 
Highmore; Samuel Richardson (d. 1761), by Schaak; *Peg Wof- 
/Ifipton (1720-1760), the actress, painted as she lay in bed para- 
lysed, by A. Pond; Sir Joshua Reynolds (1723-1792), when a young 
man, by himself; Oliver Goldsmith (1728-1774), by a pupil of 
Reynolds, a portrait familiar from numerous engravings; David 
Garrick (d. 1779), by Pine ; Edmund Burke (d. 1797), by Reynolds ; 
Sir Wm. Blaekstone (1723-80), the lawyer, by Reynolds ; William, 
Duke of Cumberland (d. 1765), by Reynolds ; Sir William Chambers 
(d. 17%), the architect of Somerset House, by Reynolds, somewhat 
pale in tone; Admiral Viscount Keppel (1727-1782), by Reynolds ; 
Sir WUUam Hamilton (1740-1803), the diplomatist and antiquary, 
by Sir Joshua Reynolds, and another by Allan (1776) ; Lord Clive 
(d. 1774), by Dance ; William Pitt, first Karl of Chatham (d. 1778), 
by Brompton ; ^Charles James Fox (1794-1806), by Hickel ; Queen 
Charlotte, wife of George III. , by Allan Ramsay ; Benjamin Franklin 
(1706-1790) by Baricolo; George Whitefield(A. 1770),byWoola8ton; 
Warren Hastings, by Sir Thomas Lawrence ; Francis Homer (1778- 
1817), the politician and essayist, one of the founders of the 'Edin- 
bnrgh Review', by Sir Henry Raebum ; Robert Bums (d. 1796), by 
Nasmyth, well known from engravings ; Captain Cooke (d. 1779), 
by Webber; two portraits of John Wesley (ilOSAldi), one by Hone 
representing him at the age of 63, the other by Hamilton at the 
age of 85 ; John Wilkes (d. 1797), drawing by Earlom ; JB. B, Sher- 
idan (d. 1816), by Russell; * James Wa« (1736-1819), by C. J. do 
Breda; Sir Walter Scott (d. 1832), by Graham Gilbert; Scott, 
in his study at Abbotsford, with his deerhound Maida, by Sir Wm. 
Allan, the last portrait he sat for ; another by Landseer; Lord Byron 
(d. 18241 in Greek costume, by T. Phillips; Sir William Herschel 
(1738-lwi2), by Abbott; J. Flaxman (d. 1826), by Romney; W, 
Wilberforee, the philanthropist (d. 1833), by Sir T. Lawrence (un- 
flnished) ; John Keats (d. 1821), by Hilton, and another by Severn ; 
John Philip Kemble (1757-1826), the tragedian, as Hamlet, by 
Sir Thos. Lawrence ; S, T. Coleridge (d. 1834), by Allston ; Emma, 
Lady Hamilton (d. 1815), by Roinney; Sir Philip Francis (A. 
ISlo; supposed author of the 'Letters of JunVua'^, \i^ \aQw»^v\^\ 
Sir James MaekifUosA(d, 16S2), by Lawrence-, Wm.BUikeV^A^'XX^^ 
Ute poet MidpMinter, by Phillips. J)r. Jennet {^, M61^^ '<^^ ^\s.^qh- 
Bamdmkmm, London. 6th Edit. VN 
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ercr of the protective properties of vaccination, by Northcote; in 
front lies Ms work, 'On the Origin of Yaccine Inoculation' (i801), 
with a cow's hoof as letter-weight. Lord Nelson (d. 1805), by L. 
J. Abbott and H. Fuger of Vienna (two portraits) ; * Jeremy Ben" 
tham, the economist and political writer (d. 1832), by H, W. Pick- 
crsgill; George Stephenson (1781-1848), the first to apply the 
locomotive engine to railway trains, and constractor of tiie first 
railway (from Manchester to Liverpool), opened in 1830 ; Bev, Ed, 
Irving (1792-1834), founder of the Irvingite or Catholic Apostolic 
Church, drawing by Slater ; Chas, Lamb (d. 1834), by Hazlitt ; 
Thos, Campbell (d. 1844), by Lawrence ; Mrs, Siddons (d. 1831), 
by Lawrence, and another by Beechey ; James Hogg, the 'Ettrick 
Shepherd' (d. 1833), by Denning; Sir David Wilkie (d. 1841), by 
himself; Benjamin We«t (d. 1820), by Stuart; Leigh Hunt (d, 
1859), by Haydon ; Admiral Sir John Boss (1777-1856), the arctic 
navigator, by J. Green; WiUiam Wordsworth (illOAmy), by H. 
W. Pickersgill; Samuel Bogers, the poet (1762-1855), charcoal 
drawing by Sir T. Lawrence ; Queen Victoria, after Angeli ; the 
late Prince Consort (d. 1861), by Winterhalter ; Professor Wilson 
(Christopher North; d. 1854), by Gordon; Bev. F, D, Maurice (d. 
1872), by Hayward ; *Thomas de Quincey (1785-1859), by Sir John 
Watson Gordon ; Cobden (d. 1867), by Dickinson ; John Oibson, 
the sculptor (1791-1861), by Mrs. Carpenter ; M, Faraday (d, 1867), 
by Phillips; Charles Dickens (d. 1870), by Ary Scheffer; Lord Mae^ 
aulay (d. 1859), sketch by Grant; W. 8, Landor (d. 1864), by 
Fisher ; Douglas Jerrold (d. 1857), by Macuee ; W, M, Thackeray 
( d. 1863), by Lawrence ; Daniel Maclise (d. 1870), by Ward ; E, 
/i. Browning, the poetess (d. 1861), a chalk drawing by Talfourd; 
Cieo. Grote, the historian of Greece (1794-1871), by Stewardson; 
George Eliot {Mrs, Cross; d. 1880), by Burton; Sarixh Aiistin, the 
novelist; Daniel O'Connell (d. 1847), by Mulrennin; SirFr, Chan-- 
trey (d. 1841), by himself; Bohert Owen, the socialist (d. 1858). 

At the E. end of the N. Gallery are the following large pic- 
tures : The First House of Commons after the Be form Bill ofl&32, 
with 320 portraits, by Hayter (key below); Convention of theArUi- 
Slavery Society in 1840 , by Haydon , with portraits of Clarkson, 
FowoU Buxton, Gurney, Lady Byron, etc. ; Adjacent is a photograph 
of the House of Commons in 1 793 , from the original picture by 
Anton Hickel, now in the National Gallery (p. 146). 

Among the most interesting of the busts and statues inter- 
spersed among the pictures are the following. Sitting figure of 
Frarhcis Bacon, Baron Verulam (1561-1626); bronze busts of 
Charles 1. and Oliver Cromwell ; terracotta •Bust of Thomas CarlyU 
(1795-1881), by Boehm; sitting statuette of the Earl of Beacons- 
field (1804-1881), by Lord Ronald Gower; busts of W. Hogarth 
(1697-1764), by Roubiliac; r/iacfccffli/ (1811-63), byDurbam; Char- 
les James Fox (1749-1806), by Nollekens; Garricfc (1716-1779); 
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WiUitim PiU (1759-1806"), by Nollokens; Lord George Bentinck 
(1802*1848), by Campbell ; Thomas Moore (d. 1852), by C. Moore ; 
Mrs. Jameson (d. 1860), tbe writer on art, by Gibson ; Lord Jeffrey 
(d. 1860), by Park; Mrs. Siddons (d. 1831), by Campbell (alto- 
relievo); Sir Thos. Lawrerhce (d. 1830), by Baily; Wm. Etty (A, 
1849), by Noble ; Benjamin West (d. 1820), by Chantrey ; Sam, 
Lover (d. 1868), by Foley; George Stephenson (d. 1848), by Pitts; 
John Bennie (d. 1821) , the engineer , by Chantrey ; Chas. Knight 
(d. 1873), by Durham; Sir Robert Peel (d. 1850), by Noble; and 
Lord John Bussell (d. 1878), by Francis. — The glass-cases contain 
interesting Autographs. 

To the N.E. of Bethnal Green lies Victoria Park (PI. B, 55, 
58, 59), eovering 290 acres of ground, laid out at a cost of 
130,00(m. , and forming a place of recreation for the poorer (E.) 
quarters of London. The eastern and larger portion is unplant- 
ed, and is used for cricket and other games. The W. side is 
prettily laid out with walks, beds of flowers, and two sheets 
of water, on which swans may be seen disporting themselves, and 
pleasure boats hired. Near the centre of the park is the Victoria 
Fountain , in the form of a Gothic temple , erected by Baroness 
Burdett Coutts (comp. p. 26) in 1862. The park also contains open 
air gymnasiums. On the N. side of the park is the largo and 
handsome Hospice for the Descendants of French Protestants. — 
Victoria Park is most easily reached by the North London Railway ; 
trains start from Broad Street Station. City (p. 33), every 1/4 hr., 
and reach Victoria Park Station, at the N.E. extremity of the park, 
in 19 min. (fares 6(2., 4d., 3(2.; return-tickets, 9(2., 6(2., 5(2.); 
stations Shoreditehj Haggerston , Dalston, Hackney, Homerton, Vic- 
toria Park. Beyond Victoria Park the train proceeds to Old Ford, 
Bow, Poplar, and BlackwaU (p. 126). 

11. Fleet Street. The Temple. Chancery Lane. 
Boyal Courts of Justice. 

St. Bride's. Church of St. Dunstan in tl^e West. New Record Office. 
Temple Church. Lincoln's Inn. Grays Inn. Temple Bar. 

Fleet Street (PI. R, 35 ; //), one of the busiest streets in London, 
leads ttom Ludgate Hill to the Strand and theWest End. It derives its 
name from the Fleet Brook, which, now in the form of a main sewer, 
flows through Holbom Valley (p. 93) and under Farringdon Street, 
reaching the Thames at Blackfriars Bridge. On the E. side of the 
brook formerly stood the notorious Fleet Prison for debtors, which 
was remoyed in 1844. Prisoners condemned by the Star Chamber 
were once eonflned here, and within its precincts were formerly 
eelebrated the clandestine 'Fleet marriages'. Its site (in Farring- 
don Street, on the right) is now occupied by the handaom^c^ <j.v;^\\^^ 

Si* 
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Congregational Memorial Hall^ begun in 1862, and so named in 
memory of the 2000 ministers ejected from the Church of England 
by Charles II. 's Act of Uniformity, 1667. The site of the Hall cost 
nearly 30, 0002. , and the total amount expended on land and build- 
ing has been 93,450i. 

Fleet Street itself contains few objects of external interest, 
though many literary associations cluster round its courts and 
oyways. It is still celebrated for its newspaper and other printing 
and publishing offices. To the left , but not yisible from the street 
(entrance in St. Bride's Passage, adjoining the office of Punch") 
is St. Bride's, a church built by Wren in 1703, with a hand- 
some tower 223 ft. in height. It contains the grave of Richardson, 
the author of ^Clarissa Harlowe' (d. 1761), who lived in Salis- 
bury Square in the neighbourhood. In a house in the adjacent 
churchyard Milton once lived for several years. Shoe Lane, nearly 
opposite the church, leads to Holborn ; while a little farther on, on 
the same side, are Bolt Courts where Dr. Johnson spent the last 
years of his life (1776-84), and where Cobbett afterwards toiled and 
fumed; Wine Office Court., in which is still the famous old 
liostelry of the Cheshire Cheese., where Johnson and Goldsmith so 
often dined, and Boswell so often listened and took notes ; Oough 
Square., at the top of the Court, where Johnson laboured over 
his Dictionary and other works ; and Crane Court ^ once the home of 
the Royal Society, Its president being Sir Isaac Newton, and until 
very recently the seat of the Scottish Corporation, whose ancient 
Hall was burnt down in 1877. On the other side is Bouverie Street, 
leading to what was once the lawless Alsatia, immortalised by Scott 
in the 'Fortunes of Nigel'. In the beginning of 1883 a part of the 
ancient monastery of Whitefriars was discovered in this street, 
including a fragment of a stone tower of great thickness and 
strength. Fetter Lane and Chancery Lane, farther to the W., on 
the N. side, also lead to Holborn. At the corner of Chancery 
Lane, Isaac Walton, the famous angler, once occupied a shop as 
a hosier (1624-43). Close to it is a quaint old house with bow 
windows (No. 184), once occupied by Drayton, the poet (d. 1631). 
Between Fetter Lane and Chancery Lane rises the church of St. 
Dunstan in the West, erected by Shaw in 1833, with a fine Gothic 
tower. Over the E. door is a statue of Queen Elizabeth from the 
old Lud-Gate, once a city-gate at the foot of Ludgate Hill. The old 
clock of St. Dunstan had two wooden giants to strike the hours, 
which still perform that office at St. Dunstan's Villa, Regent's Park 
(p. 220). Near St. Dunstan's Church, at No. 183 Fleet Street, was 
Cobbett's book-shop and publishing office , where he issued his 
'Political Register' ; and on the opposite side, now No. 56, was the 
house of William Hone, the free-thinking publisher of the 'Every- 
day Book'. Opposite Fetter Lane is Mitre Court, with the tavern 
once frequented by Johnson, Goldsmith, and Boswell. 
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The Hew Beeord OtAoe (PI. R, 35 ; II), for the custody of legal 

records and state papers , in Fetter Lane , is a fire-proof edifice in 

the Tndor style, ereeted in 1851-66 by Sir J. Pennethome. 

The interior contains 142 rooms, between the rows of which on each 
floor run narrow passages paved with hrick. Each ruum or cumpartuient 
is abont 25 ft. long, 17 ft. broad, and 15>,4 ft. high. The ilour, duor-pusts, 
window-frames, and ceilings are of iron, and the shelves of slate. Siuce 
the completion of the structure, the state papers, formerly kept in the 
State Paper Ofllce, the Tower, the Chapter House of Westminster Abl>ey, 
the Rolls Chapel in Chancery Lane, at Carlton House, and in the State 
Paper OfAce in St. Jameses Park, have been deposited here. Here, too, 
are preserved the Domesday Book, in two parchment volumes of difTcrent 
sises, containing the results of a statistical survey of England made in 
1086 by order of William the Conqueror^ the deed of resignation of the 
Scottish throne by David Bruce in favour of Edward II. ; a charter granted 
by Alphonso of Castile on the marriage of Edward I. with Eleanor of 
Castile; the treaty of peace between Uenry VIII. and Francis I., with a 
gold seal said to be the work of Benvenulo Cellini; various deeds of 
surrender of monasteries in England and Wales in favour of Henry VIII.; 
and an innumerable quantity of other records. The business hours are 
from 10 a.m. to 4 p.m. (on Sat. 2 p.m.), during which the Search Uoouis 
are open to the public. Documents down to 17G0 may be inspected gratis ; 
the charge for copying is 6d.-l«. (according to date) per folio of 72 words, 
the minimum charge being 2$. 

Clumoery Lane (PL U, 32, 31, 35 ; li) leads through the quarter 
chiefly occupied by barristers and solicitors. On the right is Ser- 
jtanti^ Inn (p. 136). Farther up are the Rolls Buildings, consisting 
of the court of the Master of the Rolls, the Masters residence, and 
a chapel, containing a remarkably fine monument to Dr. «Tuhn 
Young, Master of the Rolls, by Torregiano (1516). To the barristers 
belong the four great Inns of Court, viz. the Temple (pinner and 
MiddU) on the S. of Fleet Street, Lincoln s Inn in (3hancery Lane, 
and dray 8 Inn in Holborn. These Inns are colleges for the study 
of law, and possess the privilege of calling to the Bar. Each is 
governed by its older members, who are termed Benchers. 

The T«mple (PI. R, 35 ; //) , on the S. side of Fleet Street, 
formerly a lodge of the Knights Templar, — a religious and mili- 
tary order founded at Jerusalem, in the 12th century, under 
Baldwin, King of Jerusalem, to protect the Holy Sepulchre, and 
pilgrims resorting thither, and called Templars from their original 
designation as *poor soldiers of the Temple of Solomon' — became 
crown-property on the dissolution of the order in 1313 , and was 
presented by Edward II. to Aymer de Valence, Earl of Pembroke. 
After Pembroke's death the Temple came into the possession of the 
Knights of St. John , who , in 1346 , leased it to the students of 
common law. From that time to the present day the building, or 
rather gronp of bnildings, which extends down to the Thames, has 
continned to be a school of law. Down to the reign of James I. it 
bad to pay a tax to the Crown , but in 1609 it was declared by 
royal decree the free, hereditary property of the corporations of the 
Inner and the MiddU Temple. The revenue of the Inner Temple 
amounto to 25,G70<. ; that of the Middle Temple to 12;U0C. 
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The Inner Temple is so called from its position within the 
precincts of the City ; the Middle Temple deriyes its name from 
its situation between the Inner and the Outer Temple, the last of 
which was afterwards replaced hy Exeter Buildings. Middle Temple 
Lane separates the Inner Temple on the east from the Middle 
Temple on the west. The Inner and the Middle Temple possess in 
common the *Temple Churchy or St. Mary's Chnroh, situated within 
the bounds of the Inner Temple. 

This church is divided into two sections, the Round Church and 
the Choir. The Round Church, about 58 ft. in diameter, a Norman 
edifice with a tendency to the transition style, and admirably en- 
riched, was completed in 1185. The choir, in the Early English 
style, was added in 1240. During the Protectorate the ceiling- 
paintings were white- washed ; and the old church afterwards became 
so dilapidated, that it was necessary in 1839-42 to subject it to a 
thorough restoration, a work which cost no less than 70,000^. The 
lawyers used formerly to receive their clients in the Round Church, 
each occupying, his particular post like merchants *on change'. The 
incumbent of the Temple Church is called the Master of the 
Temple, an office once filled by the ^judicious Hooker'. 

A handsome Norman archway leads into the interior, which is 
a few steps below the level of the entrance. The choir, at the end 
of which are the altar and stalls (during divine service open to 
members of the Temple corporations and their families only), and 
the Round Church (to which the public is admitted) are both borne 
by quadrangular clustered pillars in marble. The ceiling is richly 
painted in arabesques resembling mosaics. The pavement consists 
of tiles, in which the lamb with the cross (the Agnus Dct), the 
heraldic emblem of the Templars, continually recurs. Most of the 
stained-glass windows are modern. In the Round Church are nine 
^Monuments of Templars of the 12th and 13th centuries, con- 
sisting of recumbent figures of dark marble in full armour. One 
of the four on the S. side, under whose pillow is a slab with foliage 
in relief, is said to be that of William Marshal, Earl of Pembroke 
(d. 1219), brother-in-law of King John, who filled the office of 
Regent during the minority of Henry III. The detached monument 
on the S. wall, resembling the other eight, is that of Robert de Ross 
(tl. 1227), one of the Barons to whom England owes the Magna 
Oharta (p. 179). The monuments are beautifully executed and 
admirably preserved. In a recess to the left of the altar is the 
white marble monument of the learned John Selden (d. 1654). 

The triforium, which encircles the Round Church, contains some 
uninteresting old monuments, which were formerly preserved in 
the vaults, and belong exclusively to members of the corporations. 

The Temple Church is open daily, 10-1 and 2-4 (flree). Visi- 
tors knock at the door ; if the verger is not in the church, the keys 
may he obtained at the porter's lodge, at the top of Inner Temple Lane. 
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Oliwr Goldsmith (d. 1774), author of the *VicaT of Wakefield', 
!■ buried in the Churehfford to the N. of the ohoir. 

The Temple Gardenf. once immediately adjacent to the Thames, 
but now separated from it by the Victoria Embankment, are 
open to the public on days and hours determined from time to time 
by the Benchers (ascertainable by enquiry at the gates or lodges^. 
The gardens are well kept, but are becoming more and more cir- 
cumscribed by the erection of new buildings. Here , according 
to Shakspeare , were pluckec^ the white and red roses ^hich wore 
assumed as the badges of the houses of York and Lancaster, in the 
long and bloody ciril contest, known as the ^Wars of the Hoses*. 

Ptantagenet. Great lords, and gentlemen, what means this silonre? 

Dare bo man answer in a case of truth? 
Suffolk. WiUiin the Temple hall we were too loud; 

The garden here is more convenient. 



Ptamlagenet. Since you are tongue-tied and so loath to speak. 
In dumb significants proclaim your thou(,'htfl: 
Let him that is 'a true-born gentleman. 
And stands upon the honour of his birth. 
If he suppose that I have pleaded truth, 
From olf this brier pluck a white rose with me. 

Somerset, Let him that is no coward, nor n«) llattorer. 
But dare maintain the party of the truth, 
Pluck a red rose from off this thorn with me. 

Warwick. — This brawl to-da\% 

Grown to this faction in the Temple Garden, 
Shall send, between the red rose and the white, 
A thousand souls to death and deadly night. 

Ilenry VI., l*ari I; Act ii. 8e. 4. 

The Temple Gardens are famous for their Chrysanthemums, a 
brilliant show of which is held in November. 

The fine Gothic *Hall of the Middle Temple, built in 1572, and 
used as a dining-room, is notable for its handsome open-work ceiling 
in old oak. The walls are embellished with the armorial bearings of 
the Knights Templar, and five large full-length portraits of princii.'f, 
including an equestrian portrait of Charles I. 'llie large windows 
contain the arms of members of the Temple who have sat in the 
House of Peers. Shakspeare's ^Twelfth Night' was acted in this hall 
during the dramatist's lifetime. — The Library (30,000 vols.^ is 
preserved in a modem Gothic building on the side next the Thames, 
which contains a hall 85 ft. long and 62 ft. high. — The new /nner 
Temple Hall, opened in 1870, is a handsome structure, also poK- 
sessing a fine open-work roof. — Oliver Goldsmith lived and dieii 
on the second floor of 2 Brick Court, Middle Temple Lane ; Black- 
stone, the famous commentator on the law of England, lived in 
the rooms below him; and Dr. Johnson occupied apartments in 
Inner Temple Lane, in a house now taken down. 

Lineola't Inn (PI. R, 31, 32; It), the third of the Inna of Court 
In importance, is situated without the (Uty, on a site oiwa ocww^xv^.^ 
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by the mansion of the Earl of Lincoln and other houses. The 
Gatehouse in Chancery Lane was built in 1518 by Sir Thomas 
Lovell. About a century later (1617), Ben Jonson is said to have 
been employed as a bricklayer in constructing the adjacent wall ; 
but the truth of this tradition may well be doubted, since in 1617 
Jonson was 44 years old and had written some of his best plays. The 
Chapel was erected by Inigo Jones in 1621-23, and contains good 
wood-carving and stained glass. Like the Round Church of the 
Temple , this chapel was once used as a consultation room by the 
/ barristers and their clients. 

X The New Hall, the handsome dining-hall of Lincoln's Inn, in 

f the Tudor style , was completed in 1845 under the supervision of 
Mr. Hardwickj the architect. It contains a painting by Hogarth, 
representing Paul before Felix, and a large fresco of the School of 
Legislation, by WaMs (1860). The Library, founded in 1497, is the 
oldest in London, and contains 25,000 vols, and numerous valuable 
MSS. Among its most prized contents is the fourth volume of 
Prynne's Records, for which the society gave 335i. — The revenue 
of this inn amounts to 35,3292. Sir Thomas More, Shaftesbury, 
Selden, Oliver Cromwell, William Pitt, Lord Erskine, and Lord 
Brougham were once numbered among its members. — The Court 
of Chancery, or, more correctly, under the new Judicature Act, the 
^Equity Division of the High Court of Justice', formerly held 
, some of its sittings in Lincoln's Inn. 

\l^ The neighbouring establishment of Gray's Inn (PI. R, 32 ; i/), a 

little to the N. of Holborn, which formerly paid a ground-rent to the 
Lords Gray of Wilton, has existed as a school of law since 1371. 
The Elizabethan Hall, built about 1560, contains fine wood- 
carving. During the 17th cent, the garden, in which a number of 
trees were planted by Lord Bacon , was a fashionable promenade ; 
but it is not now open to the public. The name of Lord Bacon is 
the most eminent among those of former members of Gray's Inn. 

Formerly subsidiary to the four Inns of Court were the nine Itm* of 
Chancery^ which now, however, have little beyond local connection with 
them, and are let out in chambers to solicitors, barristers, and the gen- 
oral public. These are Clifford's Inn^ Clement's Jtm, and Iran's Inn (now 
the site of the Globe Theatre), attached to the Inner Temple; Ifew Inn 
and Strand Inn, to the Middle Temple; FumivaVs Inn and Thavies" Inn, 
to Lincoln's Inn; Staple Inn and Barnard's Inn (p. 93), to Gray's Inn. 
Serjeants'' Inn, Chancery Lane, was originally set apart for the use of the 
serjeants-at-law, whose name is derived from the 'fratres servientes" of the 
old Knights Templar; but the building is now used for other purposes. 

To the S. of Lincoln's Inn, between Temple Bar and St. 
Clement Danes, at the E. end of the Strand (J. 138), rise the 
BoyaJ Courts of Justice, a vast and magnificent Gothic pile, form- 
ing a whole block of buildings, with a frontage towards the Strand 
of about 500 ft. The architect was Mr, Q. E. Street, who unfortun- 
ately died shortly before the completion of his great work; a statue 
of him, by Armstead, has been placed on the E. side of the central 



^ 
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liall. The Courts were formally opened on Dec. 4tb, 1882, by Queen 
ATietoria, in presence of the Lord Chancellor, the Prime Minister, and 
the other chief dignitaries of the realm. The building cost about 
750,0002. Some idea of its immense size may be formed from 
the fact that 35,000,000 bricks and 1,000,000 cubic feet of brown 
atone were used in its construction. The principal internal feature 
is the large central hall, 238 ft. long, 48 ft. wide, and 80 ft. high, 
with a line mosaic flooring designed by Mr. Street. The building con- 
talus in all 19 court-rooms. When the courts are sitting, the gen- 
eral public are admitted to the galleries only, the central hall and 
the court -rooms being reserved for members of the Bar and per- 
sons connected with the cases. During the vacation the central hall 
ia open to the public from 11 to 3, and tickets of admission to the 

courts may be obtained gratis at the superintendent's office. 

For about a ceatury and a half after tlie Norman Conquest, the 
royal court of justice followed the King from place to place; hut one 
of the articles of Magna Charta provided that the Common Pleas, or tbut 
branch of the court in which disputes between subjects were settled, 
should be fixed at Westminster. The Court of King's Bench seem.s to 
have been also held here from the time of ILenry III. The Court of 
Chancery sat regularly in Westminster Hall from about the reign of 
Henry 'VIII., but wag afterwards removed to Lincoln's Inn. This separatiiin 
of common law and equity proved very inconvenient to the attorneys 
and others, and the Westminster courts became much too small for the 
bniineM carried on in them. It was accordingly resolved to build a 
large new palace of justice to receive all the superior courts, and the 
site of the present Law Courts was fixed upon in 1867. The work of 
building actually began in 1874. The Judicature Act of 1873 obliterated 
the diftinetion between commoir law and equity, and united all the 
superior tribunals of the country into a Supreme Court of Judicature, 
subdivided into a court of original jurisdiction (the High Court of Justice) 
and a court of appellate jurisdiction (the Court of Appeal). 

Temple Bar, a gateway formerly adjoining the Temple, between Fleet 
Street and the Strand, was built by Wren in 1670. Its W. side was adorn- 
ed with statues of Charles I. and Charles II. , its E. side with statues 
of Elisabeth and James I. The heads of criminals used to be barbarously 
exhibited on iron spikes on the top of the gate. When the reigning; sov- 
ereign visited the City on state occasions, he was wont, in accordance 
with an andeot custom, to obtuin permission from the Lord Mayor to 
paJS Temple Bar. The heavy wooden gates were removed a few years 
ago to relieve the Bar of their weight, as it had shown signs of weak- 
ness; and the whole erection was finally demolished early in 1878, to 
permit of the widening of the street and to facilitate the passage ol' an 
enormous traffic. The stones were all numbered and preserved with a 
view to the re-erection of the gate in some more convenient situation; 
hut no steps have yet been taken to realize this intention. A Memorial 
of Temple Bar , with statues of (^ueen Victoria and the Prince of Wales 
at the sides, and surmounted by the City Griffin and aims, was erected 
in 1880 on the site of the old gate. 

Immediately adjoining the site of Temple Bar, on the S. side of Fleet 
Street, stands the largo, new building of Child's Bank, which was in high 
repute in the time of the Stuarts, and is the oldest banking house in 
I^ndon but one. Dryden, Pepys, and Prince Rupert were early customers 
of this bank. The Child family is still connected with the business. Next 
door to this house was the *Devirs Tavern', noted as the home of the 
Apollo Club, of which Ben Jonson, Kandolph, and Dr. Kcnrick were fre- 
quenters. The tavern was in time absorbed by Child's Bank, which also 
uaed the room over the main arch of Temple Bar as a storeUo\v«.^. 
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12. Strand. Somerset House. Waterloo Bridge. 

St. Clement Danes, TJie Boman Bath. King^a College. 8t. Mary 

le Strand. Savoy Chapel. Savoy Palace, Society of Arts. National 

Life Boat Institution, Eleanor's Cross, 

The Strand (PI. R, 26, 31, and //; so named from ita skirting 
the bank of the river, "which is now concealed by the buildings), a 
broad street containing many handsome shops, is the great artery 
of traffic between the City and the West End, and one of the busiest 
and most important thoroughfares in London. It was nnpaved 
down to 1532, at which period many of the mansions of the nobility 
and hierarchy stood here. The names of several streets and honses 
still recall these days of bygone magnificence, bnt the palaces 
themselves have long since disappeared or been converted to more 
plebeian uses. Ivy Bridge Lane and Strand Bridge Lane commem- 
orate the site of bridges over two water-courses that flowed into the 
Thames here, and there was a third bridge farther to the E. The 
Strand contains a great many newspaper offices and theatres. 

Just beyond the site of Temple Bar (p. 137), to which its name 
will doubtless long attach , on the (N.) right , rise the new Law 
Courts (p. 136). The insignificant church of St. Clement BaaeBi 
in the centre of the Strand, was erected in 1688 from designs 
by Wren. The tower, 115 ft. in height, was added by Oibbs in 
1719. Dr. Johnson used to worship in this church, a fact recorded 
by a tablet affixed to one of the pillars. The church is said to 
bear its name from being the burial-place of Harold Barefoot and 
other Danes. Wych Street, in which the Olympic Theatre (p. 39) 
is situated, leads from this point to Drury Lane. At the entrance 
of this street is Clements Inn (jp. 136), now connected with the 
Temple, and named after St. Clement's Well, once situated here, 
but removed in 1874. The garden is embellished with the figure 
of a Moor (Italian, 17th cent.), bearing a sun-dial. — In Newcastle 
Street, a little to the N., is the Globe Theatre (p. 40). 

Essex Street, Arundel Street, Norfolk Street, and Surrey Street, 
diverging to the left, mark the spots where stood the mansions of 
the Earls of Essex (Queen Elizabeth's favourite), Arundel, and 
Surrey (Norfolk) respectively; and they all lead to the Thames 
Embankment. Peter the Great resided in Norfolk Street during his 
visit to London in 1698, and William Penn once lived at No. 21 
in the same street, (leorge Sale, the translator of the Koran, as 
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well as Gongreye (d. 1729), tlie dramatist, liyed and died in 
Snrrey Street. Beyond Norfolk Street, on the left, is the Strand 
Theatre (p. 40). At No. 5 Strand Lane, the adjacent narrow 
opening on the left, is an ancient Boman Bath, about 13 ft. 
long, 6 ft. hroad, and 4Y2 ft. deep, one of the few relics of the 
Koman period in London. The bricks at the side are laid edge- 
wise, and the flooring consists of brick with a thin coating of 
stncco. At the point where the water, which flows from a natural 
spring, has washed away part of the stucco covering, the old 
pavement below is visible. The clear, cold water probably fiowR 
from the old ^Holy WeU\ situated on the N. side of the »Strand, 
and lending its name to the adjacent Holywell Street, which 
is chiefly occupied by book-shops of a low class. The Roman an- 
tiquities found here are preserved in the British Museum (p. 243). 
Close by, on the right of the passage, is another bath, said to liavc 
been built by the Earl of Essex about 1588; it is supplied by a 
pipe from the Roman bath. 

King's College, the large pile of buildings adjoining Strand 
Lane on the W., built by Smirke in 1828, forms the E. winpj of 
Somerset House (see below). The Museum contains a collection of 
models and instruments, including Babbage's calculating machine. 

In the Strand we next reach, on the N. side, the church of 
Bt. Xarj le Strand , built by Gihhs in 1717, on the spot where 
stood in olden times the notorious Maypole, the May-day and Sun- 
day delight of youthful and other idlers. It was called St. Mary's 
after an earlier church which had been demolished by Protector 
Somerset to make room for his mansion of Old Somerset House 
(tee below). Thomas Becket was rector of this parish in the reign 
of King Stephen. — Drury Lane, a street much in need of im- 
provement, and containing the theatre of the same name (p. 31)), 
leads N. from this point to Oxford Street and the British Museum. 

Farther on, on theS. side of the Strand, rises the stately facade 
of Bomanet Eoiue (PI. R, 31 ; /i), 150 ft. in length. The present 
large, quadrangular building was erected by Sir William Chambers 
in 1776-86, on the site of a palace which the Protector Somerset 
.began to build in 1549. The Protector, however, was beheaded 
(p. 122) before It was completed, and the palace fell to the Crown. 
It was afterwards the residence of Anne of Denmark , consort of 
James I., of Henrietta Maria, the queen of Charles I., and of Catha- 
rine of Braganza, the neglected wife of the second Charles. Inigo 
Jones died here in 1652. The old building was taken down 
in 1766, and the present edifice, now occupied by various public 
offlees, erected in its stead. The imposing principal facade to- 
wards the Thames, 780 ft. in length, rises on a terrace 50 ft. 
broad and 50 ft. high , and is now separated from the river by 
the Victoria Embankment. The quadrangular court contains a 
bronze group by liaeon^ representing (tcorgc 111. Ic.9l\\\\\^ ^w ^ 
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rudder, with the English lion and Father Thames at his feet. The 
two wings of the huilding were erected daring the present cent. : 
the eastern , containing King's College (see ahove), hy Smirke, in" 
1828 ; the western, towards Wellington Street, hy Penncthome, in 
1854-56. The sum expended in constrncting the latter alone 
was 81,000^. ; and the cost of the whole huilding amounted to 
500,000i. At Somerset House no fewer than 900 officials are em- 
ployed, with salaries amounting in the aggregate to 275,0002. The 
huilding is said to contain 3600 windows. The puhlic offices 
estahlished here include the Audit Office ; the Inland Ecvtnut 
Office^ in the new W. wing, containing the presses for stamped 
paper, postage stamps, etc.; the Offict of the Regiatrar- General of 
Births, Deaths, and Marriages ; the Admiraliy Register ; and Doctors' 
Commons Will Office (Prerogative Court), transferred hither from 
Doctors' Commons, Bennet's Hill (p. 114), in 1874. This last de- 
partment is the great repository of testamentary writings of all 
kinds. The Department for Literary Enquiry in the Central Hall 
is open daily from 10 a. m. to 3 p. m. Here may he seen an interesting 
collection of wills , including those of Shakspeare , Holhein , Van 
Dyck, Newton, and Samuel Johnson. The will of Napoleon 1., ex- 
ecuted at St. Helena, used to he kept here, hut was handed over 
to the French in 1853. Visitors are allowed to read copies of wills 
previous to 1700, from which also pencil extracts may he made. For 
showing wills of a later date a charge of is. is made. A fee of is. is 
also charged for searching the calendars. No extracts may be made 
from these later wills, but official copies may be procured at 8d. 
per folio page. 

On the W. side of Somerset House is Wellington Street , lead- 
ing to ^Waterloo Bridge. This bridge, one of the finest in the 
world, was built by John Rennie for a company in 1811-17, at a 
cost of over 1,000,0002. It is 460 yds. long and 42 ft. broad, and 
rests upon 9 arches , each of 120 ft. span and 35 ft. high , and 
borne by granite buttresses. It commands an admirable view of the 
W. part of London between Westminster and St. Paul's, of the 
Thames Embankment, and of the massive but well-proportioned 
facade of Somerset House. In 1878 the bridge was sold to the 
Metropolitan Board of Works for 475,0002. and opened to the public 
toll-free. 

On the N. side of the Strand we next observe several theatres, 
including the Gaiety (p. 40) and the Lyceum (p. 39). Beyond 
these is Exeter Hall, marked by its Corinthian portico, and capable 
of containing 5000 persons. It is the property of the Young Men's 
Christian Association and used for the advocacy of religious and 
philanthropic movements (the large annual ^May Meetings' of va- 
rious religious societies being held here). 

To the left is Savoy Street, leading to the Savoy Chapel » de- 
dicated to St. John the Baptist, and built in the late-Gothic 
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Btylc in ITiOo-l 1, doring the reigiis of Henry MI. and lienry VIII., 

on the site of the ancient Savoy Palace, 

Tho ehapel, which if one of the Chapels Royal, was seriously iigurcd 
hy fire in ln64, but restored at the expense of Queen Victoria. The 
handaome wooden ceiling ia modem. Bi5hop Gavin Douglas of I>unkcld 
(d. 1522), the poetical translator of Virgil, is buried in the chancel (with 
braas), and Geone Wither (d. 1667), the poet, was also buried here. Fine 
stained glasa. Savoy Palace was first built in 1245, and was given by 
Henry lU. to Peter, Count of Savoy, the uncle of his queen, Eleanur of 
PrOTonce. It lay between the present chapel and the river, but has 
entirely disappeared. Here, in the time of Cromwell, the Independents 
adopted a Confession of Faith, and here the celebrated ^Savoy i'on- 
ference^ for the revision of the Prayer Book was held, when Baxter, 
Calamy, and others represented the Nonconfurmists. The German chapel 
which used to stand contiguous to the Savoy Chapel was removed in 
widening Savoy Street, which now forms a thoroughfare to the Thames 
Embankment. The French Protestants who conformed to the English 
church had a chapel here from the time of Charles II. till 1737. See 
MtmoriaU of th% Savop, by the Rev. W. J. Loftie (MacMillan ; 187S). 

At No. 13 Cecil Street, to the left, Sir W. Congreve (d. 18*2^ ), 
the inventor of the Congreve Rocket, resided and made his experi- 
ments , firing the rockets across the Thames. Near the corner of 
the Strand and Cecil Street is the Savoy Theatre (p. 39). 

A little to the N. of this part of the Strand lies Covent (fardcn 
Mmkei (p. 173). On the right, between Southampton Street and 
Bedford Street, is the Vaudeville Theatre (p. 40); beyond it, 
the Uoyal Adelphi Theatre (p. 39). In Bedford Street is the new 
store of the Civil Service Supply Association (p. Q6). 

To the S. of the Strand, In John Street, Adelphi (approached 
through Adam Street, opposite the Adelphi Theatre), rises the build- 
ing of the Soeietj of Arts (PI. R, 30 ; /i), an association established 
in 1754 for the encouragement of arts, manufactures, and commerce, 
which took a prominent part in promoting the Exhibitions of 18ol 
and 1862. The large hall (open dally, 10-4, except Wednesdays and 
Saturdays) contains six paintings by Barry (1777-83), representing 
the progress of ciyilisation. No. 14 in the same street is the head- 
quarters of the Bojral Hational Life Boat Institution , founded in 
1824 and supported entirely by yoluntary contributions. This so- 
ciety now possesses a fleet of 293 life-boats stationed round the 
British coasts, and In 1886 was instrumental in saying 7()1 liycs 
and 38 yessels. The total number of lives saved through the agency 
of the Institution ttom its foundation down to 1887 was nearly 
33,000. In 1886 twenty new boats were equipped , four of which 
were for new stations. The expenditure of the society in that 
year was 47,0662. The ayerage cost of establishing a life-boat 
station Is lOOOf., and the annual expense of maintaining it 70{. 
On the right, where King William Street joins the Strand, stands 
the Charing Cross Hospital; and In King William Street is the 
Ophihalmie Hospital. A little farther on, in tho Strand, on the 
right hand, is the Lowther Arcade (p. 25), and on tho loft is 
Coutt$*s Bankj a yery noted firm. 
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At the W. end of the Strand , on the left, ia Charing Cross 
Station (with a large Hotel^ p. 7), the West End terminus of the 
South-Eastern Railway (p. 32), bnilt by Barry on the site of 
Hungerford Market, where the mansion of Sir Edward Hongerford 
stood until it was burned down in 1669. In front of it stands a mod- 
ern copy of Eleanor's Cross, a Gothic monument erected in 1291 by 
Edward I. at Charing Cross, on the spot where the coffin of his con- 
sort was set down during its last halt on the way to Westminster 
Abbey. The original was removed by order of Parliament in 1647. 
The river is here crossed by the Charing Cross Rail%joay Bridge, on 
each side of which is a foot-way (freed from toll in 1878). — To 
the E. of the station is Villiers Street, which descends to the Em- 
bankment Gardens (p. 112) and to the Charing Cross Station (p. 36) 
of the Metropolitan Railway. The Watergate, situated close by, is 
an interesting relic of York House, a palace begun by Jnigo Jones 
for George Villiers , the favourite of James I. , and first Duke of 
Buckingham. — Benjamin Franklin lived at No. 7 Craven Strut, 
to the W. of the station. 

13. Trafalg^ Square. 

Nelson Column. St. Martins in the Fields. Charing Cross. 

"^Trafalgar Square (PI. R, 26 ; //, IV), one of the finest opeu 
places in Loudon and a great centre of attraction, is, so to speak, 
dedicated to Lord Nelson, and commemorates his glorious death at the 
battle of Trafalgar (22nd Oct., 1805), gained byjthe English fleet over 
the combined armaments of France and Spain. By this victory Na- 
poleon's purpose of invading England was frustrated. The ambitious 
Emperor had assembled at Boulogne an army of 172,000 infantry 
and 9000 cavalry, and also 2413 transports to convey his soldiers to 
England, but his fleet, which he had been building for many years 
at an enormous cost, and which was to have covered his passage of 
the Channel, was destroyed by Nelson at this famous battle. The 
Admiral is, therefore, justly revered as the saviour of his country. 

In the centre of the square, which is a favourite place for 
'mass-meetings' (comp. p. 252), rises the massive granite Colniiiiif 
145 ft. in height, to the memory of the hero. It is a copy of 
one of the Corinthian columns of the temple of Mars Ultor, the 
avenging god of war, at Rome, and is crowned with a Statne of 
Nelson, by £a% , 17 ft. in height. The pedestal is adorned with 
reliefs in bronze , cast with the metal of captured French cannon. 
On the N. face is a scene from the battle of Aboukir (1798) ; Nel- 
son, wounded in the head , declines to be assisted out of his turn 
by a surgeon who has been dressing the wounds of a common sailor. 
On the E. side is the battle of Copenhagen (1801) ; Nelson is re- 
prcsonted aa sealing upon a cannon the treaty of peaoo with the 
conquered Danes. On the S. is tVvo ^ft«AN\ q^ ^^\*wi «.t Trafalgar 
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(22iid Oct., 1805); beside the dying hero is Captain Hardy, cuni- 
mander of the Admiral's flag-ship. Below is Nelson's last com- 
mand: 'England expects eyery man will do his duty'. On the W. 
side is a representation of Nelson receiving the sword of the Span- 
ish commander after the battle of St. Vincent (1797). — Your colossal 
bronze lions , modelled by Sir Edwin Landseer (d. 1871) in 1867, 
ooaehL npon pedestals running out from the column in the form of a 
oroM. — The monument was erected in 1843 by yoluutary cou- 
tribations at a total cost of about 45,0002. 

Towards the N. side of the square, which is payed with asphalt, 
are two fountains. A Statue of Sir Henry Havelock, the deliverer of 
Lueknow (d. 1857), by Behnes^ stands on the E. (Strand) side of 
the Nelson Column, and a Statue of Sir Charles James Napier , the 
conqueror of Scinde (d. 1853), by AdamSt on the other. The N.E. 
corner of the square is occupied by an Equestrian Statue of George I V. , 
in bronze by Chantrey, 

On the terrace on the N. side of the square rises the National 
Oaliery (see next page). Near It, on the E., is the church of 
St. Martin in the Fields, with a noble Grecian portico, erected in 
1721-26 by Oibba, on the site of an earlier church, and containing 
a few uninteresting tombs. Nell Gwynne (d. 1687), Farquhar the 
dramatist fd. 1707), Roubiliac the sculptor (d. 1762), and James 
Smith (d. 1839), one of the authors of ^Rejected Addresses', are 
buried in the churchyard. 

Adjoining Morley's Hotel, on the E. side of the square. Is the build- 
ing of the Roycd Humane Society, founded in 1774 for the rescue 
of drowning persons. This valuable society possesses a model house 
on the N. bank of the Serpentine in Hyde Park, containing models 
of the best appliances for saying life, and apparatus for aiding ba- 
thers and skaters who may be in danger. It also awards prizes and 
medals to persons who have saved others from drowning. 

Down to 1874 Northumberland House, the noble mansion of tlio 
Duke of Northumberland, with the Hon of the Percies high above 
the gates, rose on the S.E. side of Trafalgar Square. It was purchas- 
ed in 1873 by the Metropolitan Board of Works for 497,0002. , and 
WBB remoTod to make way for Northumberland Avenue, a broad new 
street ttom Charing Cross to the Thames Embankment (conip. p. 
112). The Grand Hotel (p. 7) occupies part of the site. Two other 
large hotels, the H6td Mitropole and the Httel Victoria, have been 
built here. Next door to the Grand Hotel is the Constitutional Club, 
a handsome building of red and yellow terracotta in the style of 
the German Renaissance, erected in 1886. 

At the comer of Northumberland Avenue and Whitehall Place, 
facing the Thames, is the magnificent new building of the National 
Liberal Cteft, opened in 1887. 

Opposite, on the W. sido of the square, bctwccw Cjq<sV«^\vi '^X:^^^^. 
and Pall MM}2Ea8t, is the Union Club (p. 73^, a(\io\m\\%v?\i\^\v\&NN^^ 
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Royal College of Physicians, built by Smirke in 1825, and containing 
a number of portraits and busts of celebrated London physicians. 

Charing CroBB (PI. R,26, and 77; probably so called from the 
village of Cherringe which stood here in the 13th cent.), on the S. 
side of Trafalgar Square, between the Strand and Whitehall, is the 
principal point of intersection of the omnibus lines of the West End, 
and the centre of the 4 and 12 miles circles on the Post Office Di- 
rectory Map. The Equestrian Statue of Charles I. , by Le Sueur, which 
stands here, is remarkable for the vicissitudes it has undergone. It 
was cast in 1633, but had not yet been erected when the Civil War 
broke out. It was then sold by the Parliament to a brazier, named 
John Rivet, for the purpose of being melted down, and this worthy 
sold pretended fragments of it both to friends and foes of the 
Stuarts. At the Restoration, however, the statue was produced 
uninjured, and in 1674 it was erected on the spot where Eleanor^s 
Cross (p. 142) had stood down to 1647. In Hartshorn Lane, an 
adjoining street , Ben Jonson , when a boy , once lived with his 
mother and her second husband, a bricklayer. 

Among the many street improvements which the Metropolitan 
Board has lately carried out is Chabino Cross Road, a great and 
much needed thoroughfare from Charing Cross to Tottenham Court 
Road, cutting through a number of low streets and alleys to the N. 
of St. Martin's Church. Shaftesbury Avenue, another wide street 
opened in 1886, runs from Regent Street to meet the first-mention- 
ed thoroughfare at Cambridge Circus, and is prolonged to New 
Oxford Street opposite Hart Street, lUoomsbury. 

14. The National Gallery. 

Among the buildings round Trafalgar Square the principal in 
point of size, although perhaps not in architectural merit, is the 
♦♦National Gallery fpi. R, 26; 11), situated on a terrace on the N. 
side, and erected in 1832-38, at an original costof 96,000i., on the 
site of the old King's Mews. The building, designed by WtYftiiM, is in 
the Grecian style, and has a facade 460 ft. in length. The Corinthian 
pillars of the portico once adorned old Carlton House. The building 
was considerably altered and enlarged in 1860; an extensive ad- 
dition (including the central octagon) was made by Mr. E. M. 
Barry in 1876; and five other rooms, including a gallery 86 ft. long, 
arc now in progress and will probably be opened in the summer 
of 1887. The finished plan of the recent alterations includes a 
handsome facade on the N. side of the Gallery, towards the new 
Charing Cross Road (see above) , but it will be some time be- 
fore this is carried out. The central staircase leading to the new 
rooms is intended to be used by entering visitors, while |he present 

staircases, to the right and left, wiW setvei %& exlta. 

Tlio nucleus of the gallery, wYiic^ w«.r iotm^^Xii k«.\.^1'^fc%.t\VMBDLftnt 
j'a 1824, conaistod solely of the An?»eT8\e\Ti c.o\\<i<i\.\v>w qI ^ -^K^XxtttK^, \\. 
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haa, however, been rapidly and greatly extended by means of donations, 
leeacies, and purchases, and is now composed of about 1020 pictures, ex- 
hiUted in 20 rooms. Among the most important additions have been the 
collections presented or bequeathed by Robert Vernon (1847), J. M. W. 
Turner (18o6), and Wynn Ellis (1876); and the Peel collection, bought in 
1871. For a long period part of the building was occupied by the Royal 
Academy of Arts, which, however, was removed to Burlington House 
(p. 213) in 1869. The l^ational Collection has since been wholly re- 
arranged, and is now entirely under one roof. (This is of course (luitc 
distinct f^om the national collections at South Kensington.) — In IS'-'B the 
National Oallery was visited on the free days by 842,380 persons, being 
a daily average of 4069, and on the students'* days by 47,934 persons, 
besides 26,127 students. 

From the number of artists represented, the collection in the Xalional 
Oallery is exceedingly valuable to students of the history of art. The 
older Italian masters are especially important. The catalogues prepttrcd 
by Mr. Womum (d. 1877), the late keeper of the Gallery (Foreign Schools, 
abridgment 6d.; British School, 6J.), comprise short biographies of the 
different artists. Each picture is inscribed with the name of the painter, 
the year of his birth and death, the school to which he belongs, and 
the subject represented. The present director is 8ir F. W. Burton^ and 
the secretary is Mr, Ecutlake. — Photographs of the paintings, by Si^nor 
Murelli, are sold in the gallery at prices ranging from is. to lOx. Those 
taken by Braun is (He., of Domach and Paris, and by the Berlin Photo- 
graphic Co, are, however, better: the former (6-12<.) may be obtained at 
the Autotype Fine Art Gallery, 74 Kew Oxford Street, while the latter 
are sold by J. Gerson, 6 Rathbone Place. 

The gallery is open to the public all the year, free of charge, 
on Mon., Tues., Wed., and Sat., from 10 to 4, 5, 6, or 7 aocording 
to the season; on Thnrs. and Frid. (students' days), after 11 o'clock, 
on payment of Qd. It is closed for cleaning on the Thursday, Friday, 
and Satuiday before Easter Sunday. Sticks and umbrellas are left 
at the entrance (no charge). 

(YlBitors who prefer to inspect the pictures in chronological 
Older rather than according to 
the namhers of the rooms, turn 
on entering to the right, where 
the earlier pictures are hung, and 
leave to the last the modem Eng- 
lish paintings to the left of the 
entrance. Owing, however, to 
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the expected opening of the new rooms in 1887, the follQ^Vxvo 
arrangement of the pictures will very soon be alteieivr) 

TheHfdlCto the left on entering, on 'wMc.Iy ruAg out c\\\vkv^- 
TMthn of the pictures al ways begins) (U)ntaiuA a TuatV>\«k ^\.«^^.^ve^ '^^- 
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Sir David Wilkie (d. 1841), ^rith bis palette let into the pedestal, 
by Joseph ; busts of the painters W. Malieady (d. 1863) and Th. 
Stothard (d. 1834), by Weekes ; and a bust of Samuel Johnson, by 
Baily. On the wall on the same side is hung a large landscape with 
cattle by James Ward. The walls on the other side of the entrance 
exhibit another landscape by Wardy the Battle of the Borodino by 
Jones J a forest scene by Salvator Rosa^ and a cast of a bust of Man- 
tegua by Sperandio. At the top of the staircase are busts of Wel- 
lington by Nollekens and Scott by Chantrey. To the right is a flight 
of steps (with a bronze bust of Napoleon at the top) descending to 
the collection of Turner's Water-Colours (catalogue by Ruskin is.). 
Two adjoining rooms contain other water-colours (^De Wint, etc.) 
and drawings by Rubens and others. Uere also hang at present 
two large paintings belonging to the National Portrait Gallery 
(p. 127): The House of Commons in 1793, by Karl Anton Hickel 
(presented by the Emp. of Austria in 1885), and a fine *Work by 
Marcus Gheeraedts, representing a group of eleven statesmen, 
assembled at Somerset House in 1604 to ratify a commercial 
treaty between England, Spain, and the Netherlands. The lower 
staircase on the left descends to the Basement Room^ containing 60 
pictures of the British School. Visitors are admitted to these two 
collections on signing their names in a book (on the right side). 

Basement Room. The following are among the most interesting 
works in this room, beginning from the left: *615. FHih, Derby Day; 446. 
Jforslei/, The Pride of the Village (from Washington Irving^s ^Sketch 
Book'); 810. C. Poussin, Pardon Day in Brittany; 394. Mulready (d. 1863), 
Fair time; 452. Herring (d. 1865), The scanty meal; 425. Herbert^ Sir Tho- 
mas More and his daughter in the Tower before his execution; 409. E. 
Landseery Spaniels; 428. Redgrave^ Country Cousins; 393. Mulready ^ The 
last in ; 481. E. M. Tfard, Disgrace of Lord Clarendon (1667) : 410. Lcmd- 
geer^ l^ow life and high life ; 614. Eitj/, Woman bathing ; 403. Leslie^ Uncle 
Tohy and Widow Wadman in the sentry-box (from *Tristram Shandy'); 
S')3.'Neicton (d. 1835). Yorick and the Grisette (from Sterne's ^Sentimental 
Journey'*); 395. Mulready^ Crossing the ford; ^604. Landseer^ Dignity and 
Impudence; 426. Wehiter^ The truant; 411. Landieer. Highland music; 
3kS. CalcoH, View off the coast of Holland; 408. Cha». Landteer (d. 1879), 
Clarissa Harlowe in tha spunging house; 917. Oood (d. 1872), No news; 
412. Landseer^ Hunted stag; 423. Macliie^ Malvolio and Olivia; 439. Lin- 
nell (d. 1882) Windmill ; 398. Sir C. Easilake, llaidee, a Greek girl ; 354. 
Neictotiy The window. 

We now ascend the staircase to the left, and pass through sev- 
eral rooms to that on the extreme W., which is — 

Boom I., containing an admirable collection of paintings by the 
great English landscape-painter J. M. W. Turner , chiefly bequeath- 
ed by the artist himself. To the left : 474. Destruction of Sodom ; 
472. Calais pier, English packet arriving; 470. Tenth plague of 
Egypt; 476. Shipwreck; 480. Death of Nelson; 493. The Deluge; 
481. Boat's crew recovering an anchor at Spithoad; 513. Vision of 
Medea; 488. Apollo slaying the Python; 516. Childo Harold's Pil- 
grimage; *497. Cro.'5sing the brook; 512. Caligula's palace and 
bridge at llaia.; 520. Apollo and Daphne; *624. The 'Fighting 
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Temeraire* towed to her last berth to be broken up ; oOG. Dido di- 
recting the eqalpment of the fleet at Carthage; *502. Richmond 
UlU; 508. Ulyases deriding Polyphemus; 505. Apollo and the 
Sibyl, Bay of Baiae; 486. View of Windsor; 492. Frosty morning; 
501. Shipwreck at the mouth of the Mouse ; 494. Dido and .^neas 
setting out for the chase; 495. Apuleia in searc^h of Apuleius. 

^TameT'*B career oomprehends , independently of liis imitations of 
Claude, three distinct styles, in the Arst of wbioh, previously to 1^2, lie 
was more remarkable as a water-colour painter. ... In middle life, from 
about 1802 until about 1830 , the date of his second visit to Rome , he 
was distinguished for a masterly and vigorous execution and un un- 
rivalled briUianey of colouring; the majority of his greatest works belong 
to this period, from his 'Calais Pier\ 1803. to the Ulysses deriding Poly- 
phemus% 1829. During the last twenty years of his life, light, with some 
of its prismatic varieties, seems ti> have chictly engrossed bis attentiim". 
— Catalogue. 

Soom n. BsinsH School op the 19th centuky. To the left : 
815. Clays, Dutch boats in the roads of Flushing. Sir Ed%join Land- 
seer (d. 1873), 413. Peace; 414. War. 784. Opie (d. 1807), Wil- 
liam Siddons, husband of the celebrated actress; 399. Sir Chas. 
Eastlake fd. 1865), Escape of the Carrara family from the Duke of 
Milan in 1389; 814. Clays, Dntch shipping; 437. Danby(ii. 1801), 
Landscape ; 609. E. Landseer, The Maid and the Magpie ; '''430. 
E. M. Ward (d. 1879), Dr. Johnson in Lord Ghesterlleld's ante- 
room; 1029. Linton (d. 1876), Temples of Paestum ; ^422. Ma- 
elUe (d. 1870), Scene from Hamlet. Sir A. Callcott (d. 1844; 
the 'English Glande'), 340. Dutch peasants returning from market ; 
346. View of Pisa. 898. Eastlake, Lord Byron's dream; 900. 
Hoppner (d. 1810), Countess of Oxford; •894. Sir David Wilkie 
(d. 1841), John Knox preaching before the Lords of the Con- 
gregation in 1559, after his return from an exile of 13 years; 
1091. PooU (d. 1879), Vision of Ezekiel; 616. E. M. Ward, 
James II. receiving the news of the landing of William of Orange ; 
785. Sir Th08, Lawrence (d. 1830), Mrs. Siddons; 402. Leslie 
(d. 1859), Sancho Panza in the chamber of the Duchess; 620. Lee 
fd. 1879), Kiver-scene, the cattle by Cooper; •432. E. M. Ward, 
The South Sea Bubble; 120. -Sir William Beechey, NoUekens, the 
sculptor; *356. Eity (d. 1849), *Youth on the prow and Pleasure at 
the helm* (Gray). E, Landseer, 605. Defeat of Comus; 603. Sleep- 
ing bloodhound (painted in four days); *608. 'Alexander and Dio- 
genes*. 922. Lawrence, Portrait of a child; ♦621. Rosa Bonheur, 
Horse fair; 416. Pickersgill (d, 1875), Kobert Vomon (p. 145 \ 
Ary Seheffer (d. 1868), 1170. SS. Augustine and Monica; 1169. 
Mtb. Robert HoUond, who sat for St. Monica in No. 1170. 397. 
EttatlakCj Christ lamenting over Jerusalem; 401. David Rnherta 
(architectural painter; d. 1864), Chancel of the church of St. Paul 
at Antwerp ; *1209. Fred. Walker (d. 1875), The Vagrants ; 606. 
Tjondneer, Shoeing tho bay marc. — On a screen in the middle of 
the room: *1210. Danle Uahrifl KosHptti (d. 18<S2), AnnumMatitm. 
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Boom m. Bbitish School. On the left: 119. Sir Qeorge Beau- 
moni (d. 1827), Landscape with the ^Melancholy Jacques'; 130. 
John Constable (d. 1837), Corn-Held ; 310. Thomas Oainshorough 
(the eminent portrait-painter ; d. 1788), Woody landscape ; 1030. 
George Morland (d. 1804), Interior of a stable (1791); 463. Fraser 
Ql. 1866), Highland cottage; 327. Constable, The Valley Farm; 
077. Sir Martin Shee (d. 1850), Lewis the comedian, as the Mar- 
quis in the 'Midnight Hour'; 320. Thomas Stothard (d. 1834), 
Diana and her nymphs bathing. Wilkie, 241. The parish beadle ; 
921. Blind Man's Buff. John Copley (d. 1815), 100. Last public 
appearance of the Earl of Chatham, who fainted in endeavouring 
to speak in the House of Peers on April 7th, 1778, and died a 
month later; 1072, 1073. Preparatory studies for No. 100. 1146. 
Sir Henry Raeburn (d. 1823), Portrait of a lady; 689. John Crome 
('Old Crome' of Norwich; d. 1821), Mousehold Heath, near Nor- 
wich ; 99. Wilkie, Blind fiddler ; Gainsborough, 80. The market cart; 
926. Woody landscape; 789. Family group; ^311. Rustic children; 
308. Musidora (from Thomson's 'Seasons'); 438. John Linnell (d. 
1882), Wood-cutters; Sil, Stothard, Greek vintage. Crome, *1037. 
Slate quarries'; 926. Landscape with windmills. 1164. William 
Jilnke (1767-1827), Procession from Calvary; 1163. Stothard, The 
C^anterbury Pilgrims; 1186. John Glover (d. 1849), Landscape; 
1110. Blake, The Spiritual Form of Pitt guiding Behemoth. Samuel 
.Sfcoti (d. 1772), 31S. Old London Bridge; 314. Old Westminster 
Bridge. 733. Copley, Death of Major Peirson; 1111. Cotman (d. 
1842), Wherries on theYar; *1207. Consfafiic, The hay-wain ; 1177. 
Nasmyth (d. 1831), Landscape; 321. Stothard, Intemperance 
(Cleopatra and Mark Antony); 316. Loutherbourg (d. 1812), Lake 
in Cumberland; 129. Lawrence, John Angerstein (p. 144); 897. 
Crome, Landscape; 726. Joseph Wright (Derby; d. 1797), Ex- 
periment with an air-pump; 1168. James Ward (d. 1869), Harlech 
Castle. Opie, 1208. William Godwin; 1167. Portrait of a lady, 
supposed to be Mary WoUstonecraft. 122. Wilkie, Village festival. 

Boom IV. Turner Collection. 468. Portrait of Turner by 
himself; 463. ^neas and the Sibyl at Lake Avernus; 370. View in 
Venice; 369. William IIL landing at Torbay; 636. The 'Sun of 
Venice' putting to sea; 483. View of London from Greenwich; 
813. Fishing boats in a stiff breeze; *630. Snow-storm, steamboat 
off Harwich making signals (1842) ; ^"538. Rain, steam, and speed, 
the Great Western Railway ; 648. Queen Mab's Grotto ; *628. Burial 
at sea of Sir David Wilkie. — This room also contains the palette 
and an autograph letter of J. M. Turner, and also a silhouette of 
Turner, taken by stealth in 1838. 

BoomV. Older British School. To the left: 1197. Ascribed 

to John Zoffany (d. 1810), PoTtrait of Garrick. Sir Joshua Reynolds, 

pnrtrnit'painteT and writer on art, ^owMei wvvV ^\%\. "^xo^^ldent of 
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tho Royal Academy (1723-92), 182. Heads of angels; 111. Lord 
Ueathfleld , tho defender of Gibraltar in 1779-83 ; 307. Ago of 
Innocence ; *143. Lord Ligonler. 304. Wilson^ Lake Avernus, witli 
tho Bay of Naples in the distance. William Hogarth (d. 1764), 
112. Portrait of himself; •1046. Sigismonda mourning over tho heart 
of Guiscardo. 312. OeorgeRomney (1734-1802), Lady Hamilton as a 
bacchante; 162. i2ei/no2(2«. Infant Samuel; 1068. -Bomnei/, Tho par- 
son's daughter; ^684. Oainaboroughj Dr. Schomberg. Hogarth, ♦113- 
118. Marriage ^ la mode (in 1750 Hogarth received only 110^. for 
the series, which when sold again in 1794 realised 13812.) ; 1153. 
Family group ; 1161. Miss Fenton, the actress, as Tolly Peachum' 
in the *Beggar8' Opera'; 1162. Shrimp girl. Reynolds, 79. The 
Graces decorating a terminal figure of Hymen (portraits of the 
daughters of Sir. W. Montgomery : to the right the Marchioness 
Townsend, in the centre the Hon. Mrs. Gardener, to the left the 
Hon. Mrs. Beresford); 681. Captain Orme, aide-de-camp of Gon. 
Braddock in the unfortunate American campaign of 1755. ♦754. 
Rev. George Huddesford and Mr. J. C. W. Bamfylde. Gains- 
borough, 760. Orpin, Parish Clerk of Bradford, Wiltshire ; *083. 
Mm. Siddons. 302, 110, 108, 303, 1071. Wilson, Landscapes. Itcy- 
noldsj 306. Portrait of himself. 

Boom VI., through which the new rooms now building are to 
bo entered (seep. 144), is at present closed, and to roach thoE. wing 
of the Gallery we must descend the staircase, cross the Entrance 
Hall, and re-ascend on the other side (comp. Plan, p. 145). 

Boom Vn. Pbbl Collection. This is a collection of Flemish 
and Dutch cabinet-pieces, for the most part works of the very llrst 
rank. It also includes a few good specimens of Reynolds. 

To the left: *821. Qonzalts Coques (d. 1684), Family portraits, 
amply justifying tho artist's claim to be the 'Little Van Dyck.' 

883. Wynants (d. ca. 1680), Landscape, with accessories by 
LingeUfoeh (dated 1659). 

^Thifl lambcape has, in a rare deprcc, that scrcno, cool freshnc.'ts of 
tunc, which 80 admirably expresses the character of northern srenery, 
and in which Wynants is quite unrivalled.'* — Waagen, ^Trecuures of Art 
in BrUakC. 

888. Rtiynolda, James Boswell, the biographer of Johnson ; 867. 

A, van de Velde, Farm cottage ; •834. P. de Hooghe (Delft ; d. 1681), 

Interior of a Dutch house (broad, full, sunlight effect) ; *83G. 

Philip de Koning (d. ca. 1690), Landscape, with Agures by A, v(in 

de Vtlde; 887. Reynolds, Portrait of Dr. Johnson. — *835. De 

Hooghe, Court of a Dutch house, 1658. 

^Excites a joyful fcelin;; of summer. In point of fulness and depth of 
tone and execntion one of the best pictures of the master". — IK. 

•870, 871. W. van de Velde (the greatest of marine palntcrat^ 
d. 1707), Sea-pieces; 818. L. Bakhuiscn (^1. ilQS^, C»Q?i?,\.-^^vi.w^% 
866. Van de Capelle, Coast -scene ; 843. Caspar T^elsclvet ^w^^ ^^ 
Terhurg, eetUed at tbo Uaguo ; d. 1684), OlvWAxcw \AftV\Ti% «»^«^- 
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bubbles (1670); *824. A. Cuyp (d. 1691), Ruined castle in a lake 
('gilded by the moit glowing evening sun'). — *846. Adrian van 
Ostade (figure painter at Haarlem, pupil of Frans Hals ; d. 1685), 
The alchymist. 

^The effect of light in the foreground , the predominant golden tone 
of extraordinary brightness and clearness, the execution equally careful 
and spirited , and the contrast of the deep cool chiaroscuro in the back- 
ground have a peculiar charm\ — W. 

819. Bakhuisen, Off the mouth of the Thames. — *864. Oerard 
Terburg (more correctly Ter Borch; d. 1681), Guitar lesson. 

^Tcrburg may be considered as the creator of what are called con- 
versation-pieces, and is at the same time the most eminent master in 
that line. In delicacy of execution he is inferior to none; nay in a 
certain delicate blending he is superior to all. But none can be compared 
to him in the magical harmony of his silver tones, and in the gradations 
of the aerial perspective'. — W. 

*839. MetsUj The music lesson (warm and full in tone). — *869. 
A, van de Velde^ Frost scene, dated 1668. 

^Admirably drawn, touched with great spirit, and of a very pleasing, 
though, for the subject, perhaps too warm a tone\ — W. 

*868. A, van de Velde, The ford. 

'The composition very tasteful, and the contrast between the con- 
centrated mass of light and the clear half shadow , which is repeated in 
soft ])r()ken tones upon the horizon, is very attractive\ — W. 

827. DuJardin, Fording the stream, dated 1657; 853. Rubens^ 
Triumpli of Silenus. — *852. Rubens, Portrait, known as the 
'Chapeau de paille'. 

'The chief charm of the celebrated 'Chapeau de Paille'* (chapeau de 
poil) consists in the marvellous triumph over a great difficulty , that of 
painting a head entirely in the shadow cast by the hat, and yet in the 
clearest and most brilliant tones'. — ''Kugler\ edited by Crowe. 

*82G. Du Jardin, Figures and animals reposing; 880. Wouwer- 
man, On the seashore, selling fish (supposed to be his last work); 
*856. Jan Steen (Painter of humorous conversation-pieces ; Delft 
and the Hague; d, 1079), The music master (an early and very 
carefully finished work) ; 884. Wynants , Landscape, with figures 
by A. van de Velde ; *849. Paul Potter Td. 1664), Landscape with 
cattle; 854. Jacob van Ruysdael (d. 1674), Forest scene; 833. Hob' 
bema (d. 1709), Forest scene. — *822. Cuyp, Horseman and cows 
in a meadow. 

'Of exquisite harmony, in a bright cool light, unusual with him\ —W. 

*838. Metsu, The duet. 

'Painted in the warm, full tone , which is especially valuable in his 
pictures'. — W. 

Tenters the Younger (d. 1690), 857-860. The four seasons; 863. 
Dives in torment; *832. Village, with water-mills (in a warm, sum- 
mer-like tone). Wouwermnn, 882. Landscape; *879. Interior of a 
stable (v ery delicately finished). — ♦844. Caspar Netscher (pupil of 
Terburg, settled at the Hague ; d. 1684), Maternal instruction. 
'The ingenuous expression of the children , the delicacy of the hand- 
Jjttg, the striking effect of light, aivd the warm deep harmony render 
tlij's one of the most pleasing pictuTea \)'y 'SeVatYiw'' . — W. 

Above the cupboard at tho back ttiete \vwv^'a ». «mt2!^ t.Q\rj \A"^^- 
bcns' 'Ifrazcn .s'erpcnf in this collccUon (^o.lft, ft<i<i ^.Vb'lV 
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823. Cftyp, RiTcr scene with (5attlo. — •830. Hohhemn, The 

Avenue, Middelharnis. 

^From simple and by no means beautiful materials a picture is formed 
which, by the feeling for nature and the power of art, makes a striking 
impression on the intelligent spectator. Such daylight I have never 
before seen in any picture. The perspective is admirable, while the 
gradation, from the fullest bright green in the foreground, is so delicately 
observed, that it may be considered a masterpiece in this respect, and 
is, on the whole, one of the most original works of art with which I am 
aeqaaintcd\ — W. 

840. J^fu van Mieria (Leyden, d. 1681), Lady in a crimson 

jaokot; 845. C. Netacher, Lady seated at a spinning-wheel (finished 

with great delicacy). Teniera the Younger^ 861. Kiver scene ; 862. 

The husband surprised. *866. Jan van der Heyde (d. 1712), 

Street in Cologne, with figures by A. luin de Velde; 855. J. van 

Ruyadtulj Landscape with waterfall; 841. Willem van Mieria (^6. 

1747), Fish and poultry shop (1713). — ^848. Isaac van Ostade 

(d. 1649), Canal scene in winter. 

^The great truth, admirable treatment, and fresh feeling of a winter's 
day render it one of the che/s-d'*oeitvre of the ma8ter\ — W. 

837. Johann Lingdbach (d. 1687), Hay harvest. —*825. Gerard 
Dou (d. 1675), Poulterer's shop. 

^Besides the extreme finish, in which he holds the first place, it 
surpasses many of his other pictures in its unusual clearness and in the 
^reoable and spirited heads\ — W. 

850. Rembrandt, Portrait of a man (1635). — *847. I, van 
OaiadCj Village scene in IloUand. 

^This delicately drawn picture combines the greatest solidity with 
the most spirited execution, and the finest impasto with the greatest 
glow and depth of tone. Paul Potter himself could not have painted the 
grey horse better\ — W. 

831. Hobbemaj Ruins of Brederode Castle. 

^Strongly illumined by a sunbeam, and reflected in the dark yet clear 
water whieh surrounds them\ — W. 

878. Wouwerman, 'La belle laitiftre'. 

^This picture combines that delicate tone of his second period with 
the great force which he adopted especially toward the end of it. The 
ofTect of the dark figures relieved against the landscape is extraordi- 
nary' — W. 

•873. W, van de Velde, Coast of Schoveningeh. 

^The numerous figures are by Adrian van de Velde. The uniim of 
tliese two great masters makes this one of the most charming pictures of 
the Dutch school'. — W. 

Reynolds, 889. Portrait of himself; 892. Robinctta, a study of 

the Hon. Mrs. Tollemache, painted about 1786 ; 886. Admiral Kcp- 

pel ; 885. The snake in the grass (replica in the Soanc Museum, 

sec p. 172); 890. George IV. when Prince of Wales; 891. Lady 

and child. 

Boom Ym. Early Grkman and Fliimish Schools (1350- 
1520). The names of the artists are in many cases doubtful. To 
the loft : 722. Sigiamund Holbein (?), PortiaVt ol «. ^Qmvsv\ "c'^i^. 
Ascrlbecl to Dieriek Bouts (d. 1475), Kxhvimjitiou ol '^^X- ^>i^^^^"^N 
i066, Fkm&h School, Christ appearing to Matv ^.Itct ^^ ^^v\x- 
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rcctiou ; 1078. Early Flemish School, Deposition from the Cross ; 

1079. Early Flemish School, Adoration of the Magi; ♦707. Master 

of the St. Bartholomew Altar, SS. Peter and Dorothy, parts of an 

altarpiece in Munich ; 1049. Westphalian School, Omciflxion ; 687. 

William of Cologne (early Cologne painter; 14th cent.), St. 

Veronica with her napkin. — 686. MerriUng (Bruges; d. ca. 1495), 

Virgin and Child enthroned. 

This is the only authentic work of this master in the gallery, and is 
marked by his peculiar tenderness of conception and vividness oi tints. 

653. IJriknowvh Master (ascribed to Roger van der Weyden the 
Younger), Portraits ; 774. Attributed to Hugo vark der Goes (d. 1482 ; 
more probably a picture of the school of Memling), Virgin and 
Child enthroned; *1045. Oheerardt David (early Flemish painter of 
Bruges ; d. 1523), Wing of an altarpiece, representing Canon Ber- 
nardino di Salviatis, a Florentine merchant in Flanders, with SS. 
Martin, Donatian, and Bernardino of Siena, a masterpiece ; 1087. 
Early Oerman School, Mocking of Christ ; 747. Attributed to Mem- 
lirhg^ St. John the Baptist and St. Lawrence, *very minutely and 
delicately worked'; 1084. Patinir (?), Flight into Egypt; 295. 
Quintin Matsys, Salvator Mundi, and the Virgin Mary, replicas of 
two pictures at Antwerp ; 718. Henrik met de Bles ('Henry with 
the forelock' ; Flemish painter of the 16th cent.), Mount Calvary ; 
1085. Lower Rhenish School, Madonna; 720. Ascribed to Jan van 
Schoreel, Holy Family in a landscape ; 705. Stephan Lochner (early 
inastor of Cologne, about 1440), SS. Matthew, Catharine of Alexan- 
dria, and John the Evangelist ; 657. Jacob Comelisz (Amsterdam ; 
ca. 1500-1530), Dutch lady and gentleman, with their patron- 
saints, Peter and Paul; 706. Master of the Lyversberg Passion, 
Presentation in the Temple. 

Boom IX. Fbench School. The French landscape painter 
Claude Lorrain , who is represented in this collection by several 
fine examples, is chiefly eminent for his skill in aerial peispective 
and his management of sunlight. Salvator Rosa and the two 
Poussins lived and painted at Rome contemporaneously with him 
(17t}i cent.). Nicolas Poussin , more famed as a painter of figures 
than of landscapes, was the brother-in-law of Gaspar (properly 
Caspar Dughet), a follower of Claude. 

To the left : 5. Claude Lorrain (d. 1682), Seaport at sunset. — 

"V *62. N. Poussin (d. 1665), Bacchanalian dance. 

This is Iho best example of Nicholas Poussin in the gallery. The 
composition is an imitation of an ancient bas-relief. 

*31. Gaspar Poussin (d. 1675), Landscape with Abraham and 
Isaac. 

*This is the finest picture by Poussin here. Seldom, perhaps, have 

the charms of a plain, as contrasted with hilly forms overgrown with 

the richest forests, been so well understood and so happily united as 

Jiere, the effect being enhanced by a warm light, broken by shadows of 

clouds'. — W. 

206, Jean Greuze (painter o! lai\<i^ ^oxVi^'vX.^S ^: V^'^^'>i»»d^ 
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of a girl; 58. Claude Lorrain, Landscape with goats; 4'2. N. 
PouMin, Bacchanalian festival; 798. Philip dt Champaigne (d. 
1674), Three portraits of Cardinal Richelien, painted as a guide 
in the execution of a hast (over the profile on the spectator's 
right are the words, 'De ces deux profiles ce cy est le meillciir') ; 
1164. G'reMsc, Young girl with alamh; 161. G. Poussin, Italian 
landscape ; *6. Claude, Landscape with figures (David and Saul in 
the Cave of Adullam ?) ; 1159. O. Poussin, The Calling of Abraham. X 
JV. Pou88in, 91. Venus asleep, surprised by satyrs; 39. Nursing 
of Bacchus. *12. Claude y Landscape with figures (with the in- Jf 
scription on the picture itself, 'Mariage d'Jsac avec Rcbcca'), a 
work of wonderfully transparent atmosphere, recalling in its 
composition the celebrated picture 41 molino' (tlie mill) in tlio 
Palazzo Doria at Rome, painted in 1648. Turner, *479. Sun rising "^ 
in a mist; *498. Dido building Carthage. (These two pictures were 
bequeathed by the artist on condition that they should be liuiig 
beside the Claudes.) 19. Claude, Landscape vntli figures. — *i4. ^ 
Ctoficfc, Embarkation of the Queen of Sheba, in 1648. ' 

*The effect of the moming sun on tlie sea, the waves of which run 
high, and on the masses of building which adorn the shore, prcxluciiif; 
the mnst striking contrast of light and shade, is sublimely pocticar. — W. 

660. -FVan(;oi«CioMcf (court-painter to Francis I. ; b. about 1510, 
d. before 1574), Portrait of a man. Nicolas Lancret (painter of 
•Fetes Galantes'; d. 1743), 101. Infancy; 102. Youth. '236. C.J, 
Vem«< (grandfather of Horace Vernet ; d. 1789), Castle of Sant' An- 
golo, Rome. Claude, 2. Pastoral landscape with figures (reconciliation . ^ 
of Gephalus and Procris); *30. Embarkation of St. Ursula. 95. 
O, Poussin, Landscape with Dido and MneM, with sky mucli over- 
cast; 55. Claude, Landscape with figures (death of Procris); 98. 
U. Poussin, View of Ariccia. Lancret, 103. Manhood; 104. Ago. 
903. Hyaeinthe Rigaud (portrait-painter under Louis XIV. and 
Louis XV. ; d. 1743), Portrait of Cardinal Fleury ; 1090. Francois 
Boucher (d. 1704), Pan and Syrinx. 

Boom X. Later Italian School. What is known as the 
£eIoctie or Academic School of Painters arose in Italy with tlic 
foundation of a large academy at Bologna by the Carracci in ir)Kl). 
Its aim was to combine the peculiar excellences of the earlier 
masters with a closer study of nature. Tlie best representatives of 
the school are grouped together in this room, which also contains 
examples of the later Venetian masters. 

To the left: 75. Domenichino (^Domenico Zampieri; d. 1641), 
Landscape with St. George and the Dragon; 1150. Jacopo Carucci 
(d. 1666), Portrait; *SA, 8alvator Rosa (Neapolitan landscape 
painter; d. 1673), Mercury and the woodman; 163. Canaletto 
{Anttmio Canale, of Venice; d. 1768), Grand Canal, Vei\\Q.^\TA, 
Ouido Reni (? d. 1642), Ecco Homo; 28. Lodovico Carracci V^- 
1619), SuMiinab and the Elders; 210. Frdnccsco (iuitrdl V'^^^^Xvv- 
ilMriijw/aiMfyaiK/AM/^opainter, closely allied to Oa\\a\cUo s ^V.V^^^'^^-* 
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Piazza of St., Mark, Venice. — •SG. Annibale Carracci (younger 
brotlicr of Lodovico, and founder along with liim of tlie Bolognesc 
Academy ; d. 1609), Landscape with figures. 

'Under the influence of Titian^s landscapes and of Paul Bril, who was 
so justly esteemed by him, Annibale acquired that grandeur of composi- 
tion , and beauty of outlines , which had so great an influence upon 
Claude and Gaspar Poussin."" — W. 

177. Ouido Renij Mary Magdalene ; 174. Carlo Maratta (lRom%ii 
painter, d. 1713), Portrait of Cardinal Cerri ; 33. Francesco Maz- 
zola, commonly called Parmigiano (an imitator of Correggio ; d. 
1540), Vision of St. Jerome (painted at Rome in 1627) ; 63. Ann. 
Carracci, Landscape; 173. Jacopo Basaano (Venetian painter of 
the late Renaissance; d, 1597), Portrait; 200. Sassoferrato (^Oiov. 
Bait. Salvi; d. 1685), Madonna in prayer (primitive in colouring, 
common in form, and lighted for effect) ; 70. Padovanino (^Alcs- 
sandro Varotari, of Venice; d. 1650), Cornelia and her children 
(children form this artist's favourite subject) ; 645. Mariotto Alber- 
tinelli (Florence ; d. 1515), Madonna and Child ; 704. Angela Bron- 
zino (Florence; d. 1572), Cosimo I., Duke of Tuscany; 69. Pietro 
Francesco Mola (1612-68), John in the Wilderness ; 1059. Carui- 
letto, Church of S. Pietro di Castello, Venice ; 88. Ann. Carracci, 
Erniinia taking refuge with the shepherds (from Tasso) ; *644. Ri- 
naldo MantovanOj Rape of the Sabine women, and Recondliatiou 
between the Romans and Sabines (these pictures recall, in many 
,; ,^ respects, Raphael's frescoes in the Vatican); *191. Outdo Bent, 
■ ' } ' Youthful Christ embracing St. John, a very characteristic work, 
and the best picture by Guide in this collection ; 1058. Cana- 
lettOy Canal Reggio, Venice; 76. Old copy of Correggio (^Antonio 
Allegri; d. 1534), Christ in Gethsemane (original in the possession 

' of the Duke of Wellington); 94. Ann. Carracci, Pan teaching 
Apollo to play on the pipe, quite in the style of ancient frescoes ; 
228. Bassano, Christ driving the money-changers out of the Temple; 
*643. Qiulio Romano (ascribed by Mr. Crowe to Giulio'g pupil, 
Rinaldo Mantovano^, Capture of Carthagena, and the Moderation 
of Publius Cornelius Scipio, colouring and drawing both excellent; 
82. Mazzolini (^Lodovico; d. 1530), Holy Family; 1054. Ouardi, 
View in Venice; 196. Ouido Reni, Susannah and the Elders; 
1101. Longhi (d. 1762), Carnival maskers at a menagerie. Ouido 
Reni , 214. (? probably a northern painter). Coronation of the Vir- 
gin ; 11. St. Jerome. 659. Rottenhammer (German school, in- 
fluenced by Venetian ; d. 1623), Pan and Syrinx; 1100. Longhi, 
Domestic group. — 29. Baroccio (Federigo Barocci, a follower of 
Correggio; d. 1612), Holy Family (*La Madonna del Gatto', so 
called from the cat introduced). 

'The chief intention of the picture is John the Baptist as a child, 
■who teases a cat by showing her a bullfinch which he holds in his hand. 
27ie Virgin, Christ, and Joseph seem much amused by this cruel 

sport. ' — fr. 

*268. Paolo Ferone8etVomcc^^Ab^\k^«tl^^^ft\^.^JilVJs^^¥L%%i^ 
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painted ill 1573; ^5. Ann. Carracei , St. John in the wihloriicss. 

— 740. SassoferraiOy Madonna and Child. 

The composition is not by Sassoferrato , hnt is from an carlior 
etehing by Gav. Ventura S*lembeni (d. 1613). See Catalogue. 

193. Guido Reniy Lot and his daughters leaving Sodom; 2'2. 
Guercino (^Giovanni Francesco Barhieri; d. 1666), Angels weepin^r 
OYd the dead hody of Christ (a good example of this painter, 
resembling Caravaggio in the management of the light, and rcc-all- 
ing the pietare of the same suhjcct by Van Dyck in the Antwerp 
Musenm); 9. Ann, Carracci (?), Christ appearing to St. Peter after 
his Resurrection (the difficulties of fore-shortening have been only 
partly overcome); 198. Ann. Carracci^ Temptation of St. Anthony, 
unattractive; 160. Afo^o, Repose on the Flight into Kgypt; 240. 
Jaeopo Paechiarotto (Siena; d. after 1540), Madonna and Child: 
93. Ann. Carracci j Silenus gathering grapes; 172. Caravaygio 
{Michaelangelo Amerigi, founder of the naturalistic school of 
Naples; d. 1609), Christ and the Disciples at Kmmaiis; 127. CVi- 
naUtto^ View of Uie Scuola della Carit^, now the Accadcmia dcllc 
Belle Arti, Venice; 21. Cristoforo Allori (Florence; d. 1021), 
Portrait. 

Soom XI. Wtnn Ellis Gift. This collection consists chiefly 
of specimens of the Dutch masters, arranged to a large extent 
according to the subjects. Landscape in its earlier form is well 
represented hy Patinir, Cuyp, and AVynants ; and at its farthest ad- 
vanced stage by Ruysdael and Hohbema. The leading representa- 
tives in marine subjects are W. van de A^elde ; in animal painting, 
Cuyp, Potter, and Adrian van de Velde ; and in interiors, Tcnicrs 
aud Metsu. 

To the left: Jan van der Capelle (marine - painter of the 17th 
cent., at Amsterdam, uuder the influence of Rembrandt), 960. 
River scene; 967. Shipping. 983. Adrian van de Velde (brother of 
Willem, and pupil of Wynants at Haarlem ; d. 1672), Bay horse, 
cow, and goat. — *943. Attributed to Hans Memling or Memlinc 
(early Flemish master of Bruges, d. in or before 1495), Portrait of 
a man, dated 1462. 

The authenticated paintings of this master bear dates not earlier than 
1470. Critics are not yet wholly agreed as to the anthorship of this ad- 
mirable work, bnt it is more probably by Dicrick Buuts than by Memling. 

930. Venetian School ^ Garden of love. — *944. Marinus dc 
ZeeutD or Van Bomerswale (d. ca. 1570 ; a follower of Q, Matsys), 
Two bankers or usurers in their office, one inserting items in 
a ledger, while the other seems to recall with difficulty the partic- 
ulars of some business transaction. 1006. Nicolas Berchem (flp^nrc 
and landscape painter of Haarlem ; d. 1683), Landscape. — 952. 
David Teniers the Younger (genre painter in Antwerp, pupil of 
A. Biouwer and Rubens; d. 1694), Village fete, d»ite(^ \Q»N%. 

*An admirable original repetition of the masUTl^ vUlwtt^ vcv W\^ '^^^^- 
MSfllon of the Duke of Bedford, though not eQua\ U> VUe "B<i^Vv^T^ VxcXvwtvi. 
ia deJieMey\ ^ W. » o i 
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087. Jacob van Ruysdael (landscape-painter of Haarlem; d. 
10(^2), Rocky landscape nf^ith torrent; 992. Jan van der Heyde 
(architectural and landscape painter at Amsterdam; d. 1712), Go- 
thic and Classic buildings ; 971 . Jan Wynants (landscape-painter 
at Haarlem ; d. ahout 1680), Landscape ; *970. Oahriel Metsu (paint- 
er of interiors at Amsterdam ; 17th cent.), The drowsy landlady, 
delicate and very powerful in colouring; 1010. Dirk van Deelen 
(architectural painter in Zeeland; 17th cent.). Extensive palatial 
buildings of Renaissance architecture, with figures by A. Palame- 
desz ,- 958. Jan Both (Utrecht, painter of Italian landscapes in the 
style of Claude; d. after 1662), Outside the walls of Rome; 969. 
A. van der Neer (landscape-painter at Amsterdam, excelling in 
moonlight scenes; 17th cent.). Frost scene, with skaters; 927. 
Filippino Lippi (late Renaissance school of Florence ; d. 1505), 
Angel adoring, fragment of a fresco ; 980. WiUem van de Velde the 
Younger (of Amsterdam, brother of Adrian, in the service of 
Charles II. ; d. 1707), Dutch shipping, vessels saluting. — *976. 

Philip Wouwerman (d. 1668), Battle. 

^Fiill of animated action, of the utmost transparency, and executed 
with admirable precision'. — W. 

*1018. Claude, Classical landscape, dated 1673 ; 1004. N, Ber- 
cherriy Landscape. — 937. Canaletto, Scuola di San Rocco, Venice. 

The picture represents ^ the ceremony of Giovedi Santo or Haundy 
Thursday, when the Doge and officers of state with the fraternity of St. 
Rock went in procession to the church of St. Mark to worship the 
miraculous blood\ — Catalogue. 

1013. Melchior d^Hondecoeter (animal-painter at Utrecht; d. 
1695), Geese and ducks; *990. Jac. van Ruysdael, Landscape; an 
extensive flat, wooded country (one of the artist's chefs-d'oeuvre)', 
956. J. Both, Rocky Italian landscape; 964. Van der Capelle, 
River scene; 994. Van der Heyde, Street in a town; 973. Jan 
Wouwerman (landscape-painter at Uaarlem ; wrongly ascribed to 
Wynants), Sandbank in a river ; 998. Qodfried Schalcktn (Dutch 
genre painter, famed for his candle-light effects, and a pupil of 
Gerard Dou; d. 1706), Duet or singing lesson : 974. Philip dc Ko- 
ninck (pupil of Rembrandt; d. 1689), Hilly, woody landscape, 
with a view of the Scheldt and Antwerp Cathedral ; 962. A, Cuyp, 
Cattle and figures; dd^, Schalcken, Candle-light; 936. Bibiena 
(Bologna; d. 1743), Performance of Othello in the Teatro Farneso 
at Parma; 963. Isaa/: van Ostade (landscape and figure painter, 
pupil of his elder brother Adrian ; d. 1649), Frozen river (glowing 
with light, very transparent in colour, and delicate in treatment); 
*1019, 1020. Oreuze, Heads of girls; 961. A. Cuyp, Cattle and 
figures ; 929. After Raphael, Madonna and Child, old copy of the 
Bridgewater Madonna (p.256); 955. Cornells van Poelenburg{ij tiecht, 
imitator of the Roman school; d. 1667), Ruin, women bathing; 
939. Canaletto, Piazzetta of St. MaiV,Xwv\<ift\ 986. J. van Bwys- 
dael, Watei-miW^, also a fayouiUe au\)^ec\. oi^o\i\icay».\^V^. Cosvor 
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letto, Dneal Palaee and Column of St. Mark. Venice ; 07*2. Wynnnis, 
Dead trees; *995. Meindert Hobbema (pupil of Kuysdael ; d. 1709^, 
Forest landscape, of peculiarly clear chiaroscuro; 988. Jac. van 
Ruysdaelj Old oak; 1014. Adam EUhaimer (a painter of Frankfort, 
who settled In Rome; d. 1620), Martyrdom of St. Lawrence; 951. 
David Tenicra Vie Elder (pupil of Rubens, and also of Elshaimer at 
Rome; d. 1649^, Playing at howls; 996. Hobbema, Castle in a rocky 
landscape; 97D. Ph, Wouwerman, Stag-hunt; 1011. Oonzales Co- 
9tic8 (Antwerp, the 'Little Van Dyck'; d. 1684), Portrait of a lady ; 
946. Mabuse (Jf^n Qostaert; early Flemish portrait and historical 
painter; d. 15o2), Portrait of a man; 934. Carlo Dolci (Florentine 
painter of sacred subjects ; d. 1686), Virgin and Child ; 949. Teniers 
the Elder, Rocky landscape ; 985. Karel du Jardin (pupil of Ber- 
ehem, painted landscapes and animals in Holland and Italy; d. 
1678), Sheep and goats, dated 1673 ; 928. Antonio Pollajuolo (pearly 
Florentine Renaissance; d. 1498), Apollo and Daphne; 965. Van 
de Capelle, RiTor scene with state barge, dated 1650; 1017. Vn- 
knovm Artist, Hilly, woody landscape (signed D. 1). V., 1622) ; 932. 
8eb. del Pionibo, Portrait, much damaged ; 938. Canaletto, Regatta 
on the Canale Grande, Venice; 950. Teniers, Conversation, three 
men near the door of a house; 1003. Jan Fyt (animal -painter at 
Antwerp in the time of Rubens; d. 1661), Dead birds; 1000. Lu- 
dolf Bakhuieen (marine-painter of Amsterdam, with a partiality for 
stormy scenes; d. 1709), Shipping ; 1015. Jan van Os (Dutch flower- 
painter; d. 1808), Fruit, flowers, and dead birds. Jan Both, 95U. 
River scene ; 957. Cattle and figures. 942, above the door, Cana- 
lettOj Eton College in 1746, with the Thames in the foreground. 

Boom Xn. Dutch and Flemish Schools. Besides works of 
Rubens and Van Dyck, the chiefs of tlie Flemish school of the 
17th cent., this room contains good examples of Rembrandt, their 
great Dutch contemporary, principally of liis later period. His 
pnpils, N. Maas and P. de Jlooghe, are also well represented. The 
small pictures by Flemish masters of the 15th cent. , though 
neither asnally of the first class, nor always to be attributed to the 
painters whose names they bear, are yet of great interest, as afford- 
ing a varied survey of the realistic manner of the school. 

To the left : ^627, 628. Buysdael, Landscapes with waterfall ; 
204. Bakhuisen, Dutch shipping, dated 1683; 796. Van Huyaum, 
Vase with flowers; 1096. Jan Weenisy the Younger (Amsterdam, 
painter of still-life and flowers; d. 1719), Hunting scene. Maas 
(flgu re-painter at Dort, a pupil of Rembrandt; d. 1693), *ibW. 
Cradle; 159. The Dutch housewife, dated 1655. Teniers the 
Younger, •805. Old woman peeling a pear ; 817. Chateau of the 
painter at Perck. 69. Bubens, The brazen serpent; 238. Jan 
Weenix, Dead game and dog; 71. Both, Landsca^t^ >n\\X\ ^?>v5«i.^» 
Rubetu, 67. Holy Family; 279. Horrors of War, c.cAow^vi^ ^Vvi\.o\\ 
for a Jjjyfl picture now In the Pittl Pa\a(r.o a\. ¥\o\viW'«i\ ^^» 
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Conversion of St. Bavoii. 166. Tenters the YoungeVf The misers 

or money-changers; *776. Rembrandt, Old lady (1634). 

*278. Rubens, Triumph of Julius CaBsar, freely adapted fiom 

Mantegna's famous caitoons, now in Uampton Court Palace. 

^His tendency to the fantastic and grand led him to select the picture 
with the elephant carrying the candelabra ^ while his ardent imagination, 
ever directed to the dramatic, would not be restrained within the limits 
of the original. Instead of a harmless sheep , which , in Hantegna, is 
walking by the side of the foremost elephant, Bubens has introduced a 
lion and a lioness (or rather a tiger) growling angrily at the elephant. 
Nor is the elephant more peacefully disposed, but, with an expression 
of fury, is on the point of striking the lion a blow with his trunk\ — W. 

737. Ruysdaely Landscape with waterfall; 46. Rubens, Peace 
and War (presented by the painter to Charles L in 1630) ; 920. 
Roelandt Savery (Courtrai , landscape and animal painter, long at 
the court of £mp. Rudolph II.; d. 1639), Orpheus, in a landscape; 
*212. Thos. de Keyser (Amsterdam; about 1660), Merchant and 
clerk ; ♦957. Rembrandt (?), Christ blessing little children ; ♦797. 
Attributed tOil. Cuyp (in the style of his father Jacob Gerritz Cuyp, 
an eminent portrait-painter, and perhaps by him), Portrait , dated 
1649; 206. Dietrich (d. 1714), Itinerant musicians; ^43. Rem- 
brandt, Descent from the Cross, grisaille; ^666. Jan Mahust 
(d. 1632), Portrait, drawing and colouring alike admirable ; 746. 
i2ut/sdae£. Landscape, 1643; i^^ . Rembrandt, Capuchin friai ; 184. 
Sir Anthony More or Moro (b. at Utrecht in 1612, painted portraits 
in England), Portrait; *1021. Frans Hals (d. 1666), Portrait 
of a woman; 211. Jan van Huchtenburg (Dutch battle-painter; 
d. 1733), Battle. — *54. Rembrandt va,n Ryn (d. 1669), Woman 
bathing, dated 1654. 

41er eyes are cast down, her head inclined. Is she hesitating to 
enter the water in which she is mirrored? .... The charm and value 
of this painting lie in the brillant touch and impasto, the warm and 
forcible colouring, the middle tints, and the admirable modelling''. — 
Vosmaei^ '■RenU)randt, Sa Vie et ses CEuvres\ 

1061. Egbert van der Poel, View of DeHt after the explosion of 

a powder-mill in 1664 ; 202. Hondecoeter, Poultry; 2i0, Nicholas 

Berchem (Haarlem; 1620-1683), Crossing the ford ; 239. Van der 

Neer, River by moonlight. Tenters the Younger, 164. Music party; 

158. Boors regaling. 223. Bakhutsen, Dutch shipping; 1060. Wou' 

werman, Vedettes, an early work; *1074. Dirfc fl^afo (brother and 

pupil of Frans Hals, Ilaarlem ; d. 1656), Convivial party. W. van 

de Velde, 150. Blowing fresh; 149. Calm. 242. Tenters, Tric-trac 

or backgammon; *63. Cuyp, Landscape with cattle and figures, 

noticeable for the masterly treatment of light and the transparency 

of the shadows; 237. Rembrandt (^i'). Portrait; 126. Jacob Huys- 

man (portrait-painter, b. 1656 at Antwerp; settled in London, 

whore he became the rival of Sir Peter Lely; d. 1696), Isaac Wal- 

toii; 38. Rubens, Rape of the Sabine women; 162. Van der Neer, 

J^ veiling scone, with figures and cattle by Cuyp, whose name is in- 

seribed on the pail. — *G72. Rembrandt, \\\* o>«w ^Qxttalt (1640). 
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^If Bembrandt has often chosen to represent himself in more or less 
eccentric costumes, he has here preferred to pose as a man of quiet and 
dignified simplicity .... The portrait is admirable in design and tone. 
A delicate and warm light shines from above on part of the forehead, 
cheek, and nose, and imparts a golden hue to the shirt collar, while a 
stray beam brings the hand into like prominence. The execution is ex- 
cellent, the effect of light delicate and vigorous\ — Vosmaer. 

•243. Rembrandt, Portrait of a man, dated 1657. 

^Tbis picture is one of those darkly coloured pieces which Rembrandt 
meant to be strongly lighted. The head alone is in the full light, the 
hands are in the hidf-light only. The most conspicuous colours are vivid 
brown and red. The features ,• with the grey beard and moustache, 
though heavily painted, are well defined, and look almost as if chiselled 
by the brush, while the effect is enhanced by the greenish tint of the 
colouring. The face, and the dark eyes in particular, are full of ani- 
mation. The whole work is indeed a marvel of colouring, expression, uiid 
poet^\ — Votmaa: 

49. Sir Anthony van Dyck (1699-1641), Portrait of Rubens; 
51. Rubens (?), Jewish merchant. 

♦1172. Van Dyck, Charles L mounted on a dun horse and at- 
tended by Sir Thomas Morton. 

This fine specimen of Van I)yck was acquired at the sale of the 
Blenheim Collection in 1884 for 17,5002. It was originally in Somerset 
House and was sold by Cromwell for 150/. The great Duke of Marl- 
borough discovered and bought it at Munich. 

679. Ferd, Bol (pupil of Rembrandt; d. 1681), Astronomer 
(1652) ; 50. Anthony van Dyck, Emperor Theodosius refused ad- 
mlssiou to the Church of S. Ambrogio at Milan by St. Ambrose 
(copied, with slight alterations, from Rubens's picture at Vienna) ; 
y32. a, van der Neer^ Canal scene (daylight scenes and canvases of 
so large a size as this were rarely executed by Van der Neer) ; 190. 
Rembrandt, Jewish Rabbi. — •52. Van Dyck, Portrait. 

Tliis portrait is generally said to represent Gevartius, the friend of 
Rubens; and some authorities maintain, with great probability, that it 
was painted by Rubens, and not by Van Dyck. 

194. Rubens, Judgment of Paris. 

Repetitions on a smaller scale exist in the Louvre and at Dresden. 
The London picture, though possibly not painted entirely by Ilulx'.ns'' 
own hand, was certainly executed under his guidance and supervision. 

901. Jan Looten (Dutch landscape-painter in the style of Van 
Everdingen; d. about 1681), Landscape. — *45. Rembrandt, The 
Woman taken In adultery, dated 1644. 

^Tho colouring of the * Woman taken in adultery' is in admirable 
keeping. A subdued light, an indescribable kind of glow, illumines the 
whole work, and pervades it with a mysterious harmony. The idea of 
the work is most effectively enhanced by the magic of chiaroscuro .... 
The different lights, the strongest of which is thrown on the yellow robe 
of the woman, on the group on the stairs, and on the gilded altar, are 
united bv means of very skilful shading. The whole of the background 
is bathed in dark but warm shadcs\ — Vosmaer. 

1137. Ascribed to /. van Ostade, Portrait of a boy (1630); *6G. 
Rubens, Autumnal landscape, with a view of t1)e Chateau dc Stein, 
the painter*! house, near Malincs. Rembrandt, *47. Adoration of 
the Shepherds (1646); 221. Portrait of himBclt at a.TV».^NV[vv'.Qi^^^^' 
157. Rubens, Landscape; 209. Both, liandsca^c, W\vi \\9,\v^v>>^ V^ 
Foelenburg; *207. Mans, The idle servant, a m;xftt<iiV'^vA**^'» '^^'^^''''^ 
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1656; ♦794. P. de Hooghe (d. 1681; worked at Delft and Haar- 
lem), Dutch courtyard ; *680. Van Dycky The Miraculous Draught 
of Fishes, copy of a large altarpiece by Ruhens at Malines; 686. 
Hobbema, Landscape. 

In the centre of the floor are Ave stands. 

No. I. : Holbeiriy Portrait of Christina, Princess of Denmark, 
lent by the Duke of Norfolk. 

Stand II. : 1196. Rubens^ Design for a salver; 1221, Adriaan 
de Pape (17th cent.), Dutch interior^ 

Stand III.: 1042. Catharine vanHeme88en(iQth cent., portrait- 
painter at the Spanish Court), Portrait of a man; 1063. Early 
Flemish or Dutch School^ Portrait ; *658. Ascribed to Martin Schon- 
gauer (Colmar, d. 1488; more probably by Hugo van der Coea), 
Death of the Virgin ; 1036. Unknown Flemish Master (of Hol- 
bein's period). Portrait of a man; 710. Hugo van der Goes (?), 
Portrait of a monk, a *vivid and truthful portrait'. — On the back : 
*1114-1118. Gonzales Coques (Antwerp, d. 1684), The five senses, 
allegorical and finely executed half-lengths. H Sorgh (Rotterdam, 
pupil of Teniers the Younger; d. 1682), 1056. Man and woman 
drinking; 1065. Card-players. 

Stand IV. bears the following examples of Jan van Eyck (d. 1440), 
the founder of the early Flemish school. 

*222. Portrait of a man. 

^Tbis is a panel in which minute finish is combined with delicate 
modelling and strong relief, and a brown depth of coloar\ — Crowe 
and Cavalccuelle^ 'Early Flemish Painters'. 

*186. Jan vanEyck, Portraits of Giovanni Amolflni and Jeanne 
de Chenany, his wife. 

'In no single instance has John van Eyck expressed with more per- 
fection, by the aid of colour, the sense of depth and atmosphere; he 
nowhere blended colours more carefully, nowhere produced more trans- 
parent shadows The finish of the parts is marvellotis, and the 

preservation of the picture perfect". — C. d: C. 

'Without a prolonged examination of this picture, it is impossible 
to form an idea of the art with which it has been executed. One feels 
tempted to think that in this little panel Van Eyck has set himself to 
accumulate all manner of difficulties, or rather of impossibilities, for the 
mere pleasure of overcoming them. The perspective, both lineal and 
aerial, is so ably treated, and the truthfulness of colouring is so great, 
that all the details, even those reflected in the mirror, seem perspicuous 
and easy ; and instead of the fatigue which the examination of so laborious 
and complicated a work might well occasion, we feel nothing save pleasure 
and admiration'. — Reisetj '■Gazette des Beaux Arts', 1878 (p. 7). 

*290. Jan van Eyck, Portrait of a man, dated 1432. 

'The drawing is careful, the painting blended to a fault'. — C. <b C. 

Stand V.: 1080. Master of the Lower Rhenish School, Head of 

St. John the Baptist, with mourning angels; 1132. Steenwyek (ca. 

1550-1610), Interior; 199. Schalcken, Lesbia weighing jewels 

against her dead sparrow (Catullus, Carmen ill); 192. Dou, Por- 

trai't of himself. 

*S0(}. Gerard Terburg (Deventer, \.\\c ?;teate8t Dutch painter of 
conversation pieces- d. 1081), Veaco ot 1Avvm\.et. 
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'Thia picture represents the Plenipotentiaries of Philip IV. of Spain 
and the Delegates of the Dntch United Provinces assembled in the Rath- 
hana at Miinater, on the 16th of May, 1648, for the purpose of ratifyinf; 
and confirming by oath the Treaty of Peace between the Spaniards and 
the Dutch, signed on the 30th of January previous\ (Catalogue). It 
is one of the master''s very finest works. 

Boom XTTT. Quattboobnto Italian School. The early Flor- 
entine School is here lepTesented by the poetic creations of Fillppo 
Lippl, Botticelli, Filipplno Llppi, Pollajuolo, and others. The 
Umbrian School (Piero del}a Francesca, Gozzoli) is not so well 
illustrated ; while on the other hand tlie collection contains many 
good and rare specimens of the early masters of Ferrara. None of 
these, however, are so important as Mantegna of Padua, and Gio- 
vanni Bellini of Venice , along with whom may be named their 
eminent contemporaries, Carlo Crivelli and Bissolo. 

To the left: 907. Carlo Crivelli (d. ca. 1495 ; Venice), SS. Ca- 
tharine and Mary Magdalene. — 673. Antonello da Mt99in,a (said to 
have imported painting in oil from Flanders into Italy ; d. after 
1493), Salvator Mundi, 1465. 

^The oldest of his pictures which we now possess. It is a solemn 
but not an elevated mask ^ half Flemish, half Italian. The colour is warm 
but not quite clear, solid in light, brownish, uneven, and showing the 
gronnd in shade, but without the brightness or pellucid finish of a later 
period\ — Crowe and CavalcaseUe^ 'History of Painting in Italy*. 

916. Bottice^^i, Venus and Cupid; 908. Fiero della Francesca 
(Umbria; ca. 1460), Nativity (injured and retouched); 771. Bono 
di Ferrara (pupil of Plsano of Verona), St. Jerome in the desert ; 
911. Berthardino ^nturicchio (d. 1513), Return of Ulysses, or Lu- 
oretia and Collatinns (fresco from Siena, about 1509); *667. Fra 
iUippo Xtppi (Florence, d. 1496), SS. John the Baptist, Francis, 
Lawrence , Cosmas , Damianus, Anthony, and Peter the Martyr, 
sitting on a marble bench (painted for Cosimo de' Medici). 

727. PeseUino (early Florentine school; d. 1457), Trinity, the 
largest work of this rare master. 

772. Cosimo Turn (Ferrara, 1420-1498), Madonna and Child 
enthroned; 739. Carlo CriveWi (early Venetian painter; flourished 
about 1480), Annunciation, dated 1486 (the heads are pleasing and 
the motions graceful); 895. Lorenzo Costa (Bo lognese School ; 
1460-1535), The Florentine general, Francesco Ferrurci; 773. 
Cosimo TurOj St. Jerome in the wilderness; 910. Ascribed to Sig- 
norettt (more probably by Oenga da LWbino), Triumph of Chastity, 
a ftesco; *666. fVa Filippo Lippi, Annunciation, painted like 
No. 667. for Cosimo de' Medici and marked with his crest ; 286. 
Francesco Taeeoni (Cremona; d. after 1490), Virgin and Child. 
enthroned; 1145. Andrea Mantegna (d. 1506), Samson and De- 
lilah, in grisaille; 698. Piero di Cosimo (pupil and assistant of 
Cosimo Rosselli ; d. ca. 1521), Death of Procris^ in & ^we^ \^\\\%<t.v(^. 

283. BenotsBO Oouoli (pnpil of Fra Angelifto , ^. V^^^~^, N\t^^ 
and Child enthroned, with saints. 

/UmEKKM, London. Bth Edit, \V 
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'The original contract for this picture , dated 23d Oct. 1461 , is still 
preserved; it was published in Florence in 1856. The figure of the Vir- 
gin is in this contract specially directed to be made similar in mode, 
form, and ornaments to the Virgin Enthroned, in the picture over the 
high altar of San Marco, Florence, by Fra Giovanni (Angelico) da Fie- 
sole, and now in the Academy there\ — Catalogue. 

*292. Antonio Pollajuolo (Florentine painter, sculptor, and 
engraver; d. 1498), Martyrdom of St. Sebastian. 

This picture was the altarpiece of the Pucci chapel, in the church 
of San Scbastiano de"* Servi at Florence, and according to Vasari is the 
artist's masterpiece. The lower parts have, been retouched. 

807. Crivelli^ Madonna and Child enthroned. — *902. Andrea 
Mantegna, Triumph of Scipio, or the reception of the Phrygian 
mother of the gods (Cybele) among the publicly recognised diyini- 
ties of the Roman state. 

In obedience to the Delphic orucle, the 'worthiest man in Rome" was 
selected to receive the goddess, and the choice fell upon Publius Corne- 
lius Scipio Nasica (B.C. 204). The picture was painted for a Venetian 
nobleman, Francesco Cornara, whose family claimed to be descended from 
the Roman gens Cornelia. It was finished in 1506, a few months before 
the painter''s death, and is 'a tempera", in chiaroscuro. It is not so im- 
portant a work of Mantegna as the series at Hampton CSourt (p. 306). 

804. Marco Marziale (Venetian painter; flourished ca. 1490- 
1500), Madonna and Child ; 590. Ascribed to Cosimo Tura (prob- 
ably by Marco Zoppo"), Dead Christ , with John the Baptist and 
Joseph of Arimathasa (lucid in colouring); 781. Ascribed to Polla" 
juolo (probably by an unknown Florentine master), The angel Ra- 
phael accompanies Tobias on his journey into Media. — ♦726. Gio- 
vanni Bellini (pupil of Mantegna; d. 1516), Christ in Gethsemane. 

Tliis is an early work of the master, painted in 1456, and reveals the 
iniluence of Mantegna, as is proved by the resemblance to the work of 
that master in the possession of the Earl of Northbrook. 

906. Crivelli, Madonna in prayer; 181. Perugino, Madonna and 
Child; 788. Crivelli, Madonna and saints (large altarpiece in 13 
sections, painted in 1476). — *724. Crivellij Madonna and Child 
with SS. Jerome and Sebastian. 

This picture is known, from the swallow introduced, as the 'Madonna 
della rondinc". 'It may be said of the predcUa, which represents St. Catharine, 
St. Jerome in the wilderness, the Nativity of our Lord, the. Martyrdom 
of St. Sebastian, and St. George and the Dragon, that Crivelli never con- 
centrated so much power on any small composition". — C. A C. 

758. Ascribed to Piero della Francesea (more probably by Paolo 
Uccello\ Portrait of a lady ; *592. Ascribed to Filippirw Lippi, Ad- 
oration of the Magi (more probably a masterpiece of Botticelli, but 
freely retouched) ; 602. Crivelli, Dead Christ supported by angels ; 
909. Benvenuto da Siena (d. after 1517), Madonna and Child en- 
throned; *915. Botticelli, Mars and Venus; 812. C BeUini<, Death 
of St. Peter Martyr (signature forged) ; 665. Piero della Francesea, 
Baptism of Christ; 770. Qiovanni Oriolo, Portrait of Leonello 
d'Este, Marquis of Ferrara (d. 1450). — 776. Pisano of Verona 
(founder of the Veronese school, painter and medallist; d. 1451), 
SS. Anthony and George, with a vision of the Virgin and Child in 
a ^lory above. 
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In the frame are inserted casts of two of Pisano's medals. The one above 
represents Leonello d''Este, his patron; the other, the painter himself. 

In the middle of the room, on stands : 1077. Arnbrogio Bor- 
gognone (architect and painter , Milanese school), Clirist bearing 
the Cross, Virgin and Child, Agony inGcthsemane, a triptych, one 
of the master's earlier works; 1125. Ascribed to Mantegna^ Two al- 
legorical figures of the Seasons, in grisaille ; 1124. Filippino Lippi, 
Adoration of the Magi. — *1034. Botticelli^ The Nativity of the 
Saviour, to the left Magi , to the right the Shepherds , in front 

shepherds emhraced by angels. 

The subject is conceived in a manner highly mystical and syml)olical. 
At the top of the picture is a Greek inscripticm to the following eflcct: 
^This picture I, Alessandro, painted at the end of the year 1500, in the 
(troubles) of Italy in the half-time after the time during the fulfilment 
of the eleventh of St. John in the second woe of the Apocalypse, in tlie 
loosing of the devil for three years and a half. Afterwards he shall be 
chained and we shall see him trodden down as in this picture". 

736. Bonsignori (Yeiona.] d. 1519), Portrait of a senator, dated 
1487 ; 626. Florentine School (probably Botticelli), Head of a youth ; 
1220. Andrea d'Assisi (Umbrian Scliool ; 15th cent.). Madonna and 
Child. 

Soom XIV. CiNQUBCBNTO Italian School. This room contains 
an extensive collection of the works of the greatest Italian masters, 
particularly those of Venice and the scliool of Lombardy, and 
includes not a few masterpieces. The number of names re- 
presented serves to give some idea of the many-sided form which 
art assumed at this period, and it is only by bearing this in mind 
that the merits of individual painters can be properly estimated. 

To the left: 751. Giovanni Santi (Umbrian painter and poet, 
RaphaeVs father; d. 1494), Madonna. Ambrogio Borgognone, 779, 
780. Family portraits, painted on two fragments of a silken stan- 
dard, attached to wood ; 298. Marriage of St. Catharine of Alexan- 
dria, to the right St. Catharine of Siena. 285. Francesco Morone 
(early Veronese painter, d. 1529), Madonna and Child. — Fran- 
cesco Francia (early school of Bologna, also a goldsmith ; d. 1517), 
♦179. Virgin enthroned and St. Anne; 180. Pietk (the lunette of 
No. 179). 

These two pictures constituted formerly one altarpiece. The C(»m- 
position is of a very high order, reminding us of Perugino, by whom 
there is a Pietii very similar to this in Fhtrence. 

623. Girolamo da Treviso (a follower of Raphael ; d. 1544), Ma- 
donna and Child enthroned (mentioned by Vasari as the painter's 
masterpiece); •288. Perugino^ Madonna adoring the Infant, the 
archangels Michael and Raphael with Tobias ; *629. Lorenzo Costa 
(early school of Ferrara, contemporary of Francia ; d. 1535), Ma- 
donna enthroned, dated 1505; *274. A. Mantegna, Virgin and 
Child, with St. John the Baptist and the Magdalene (of the masters 
early period ; conscientiously minute in execution and of plastic 
distinctness in the outlines). 

•296. A, PoUaJuolo (?), Virgin adoring the Infant Ckt\«,^. 
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This pftinting ifl executed with great carefulness, but the conception 
of the forms and proportions is hardly worthy of a master of the first 
rank, such asyerrocchio,to whom some critics assign the work. The utmost 
that we can assert with safety is that it is by a Florentine master. 

282. Lo Spagna (? more probably by Bertucci of Faenza, a con- 
temporary belonging to the Eclectic school) , Madonna and Child 
enthroned, surrounded by angels, a very pleasing group ; 806. Boc' 
caccio Boccaccino (Cremona; d. after 1518), Procession to Calvary; 
*293. Filippino Lippi, Madonna enthroned, with SS. Jerome and 
Dominic adoring the Infant (below, a predella); 589. FUippo Lippiy 
Virgin Mary; 1098. Montagna, Virgin and Child. 

*735. Paolo Morando (^Cavazzola^ the most important master in 
Verona before Paolo Veronese ; d. 1522\ St. Rochus with the angel, 
an excellent specimen of his work; ♦TiS. Oirolamo dai L/6ri (Ver- 
ona; d. 1556), Madonna and Child, with St. Anne, clear in colour 
and harmonious in tone, heralding the style of Paolo Veronese ; •18. 
Bernardino Luini (of Milan , pupil of Leonardo da Vinci), Christ 
disputing with the Doctors; IbS.Altobello Micione (Cremona ; 15th 
cent.), Christ and the Disciples on the way to Emmaus ; •734. 
Andrea 5ofario (Milan ; d. after 1515), Portrait, a work of much 
power and finish (1505); *728. Oiov, Ant. Beltraffio (pupil of 
Leonardo at Milan; d. 1516), Madonna and Child (an effective, 
though simple and quiet composition, suffused in a cool light); 
27. Raphael Sanzio (d. 1520), Pope Julius II. (copy of the original 
in Florence). — *10. Correggio^ Mercury instructing Cupid in the 

presence of Venus, of the master's latest period. 

This picture has passed through the hands of numerous owners, 
chiefly of royal blood. It was bought by Charles I. of England with the 
rest of the Duke of Mantua's collection in 1630. From England it passed 
to Spain, Naples, and then to Vienna, where it was purchased by the 
Marquis of Londonderry, who sold it to the National Gallery. It has 
suffered considerable damage during its wanderings. 

1024. Oiambattiata Moroni (portrait-painter at Bergamo, pupil 
of Moretti; d. 1578), Italian ecclesiastic; *15. Correggio, Ecce 
Homo; 287. Bartolommeo Veneziano (rare Venetian master, first 
half of 16th cent.). Portrait, dated 1530 (substantial impaste); 218. 
Baldassare Peruzzi (Siena; d. 1537), Adoration of the Magi (por- 
traits of Titian, Raphael, and Michael Angelo) ; 624. Ascribed to 
Oiulio Romano, Infancy of Jupiter. — 651 . Bronzino^ Venus, Cupid, 

Folly, and Time, an allegory, an unpleasant, cold, and stony work. 
'Bronzino painted a picture of remarkable beauty, which was sent 
into France to King Francis. In this picture was pourtrayed a naked 
Venus together with Cupid, who was kissing her. On the one side were 
Pleasure and Mirth, with other Powers of Love, and on the other Deceit, 
Jealousy, and other Passions of Love."" — VasaiH. 

*1C)31. Giovanni Oirolamo Savoldo (Brescia, about 1480-1548), 

Mary Magdalene going to the Sepulchre (similar picture at Berlin); 

674. Paris Bordone (Treviso, celebrated for his female portraits; 

d. 1571), Portrait of a lady of Genoa. — •294. Paolo Veronese, 

Family of Darius at the feet of Alexander the Great. 

'■In e:ccellent condition ; perhaps the only existing criterioa by which 
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to estimftte the genuine original colouring of Paul Veronese. It is re- 
markable how entirely the genius of the painter precludes criticism on 
the quaintneM of the treatment. Both the incident and the personages 
are, as In a Spanish play, romantically travestied\ — Rumohr (ifS. notes). 

3. Ascribod to Titian VeeeUio, Concert ; •299. Moreito (^AUssan- 
dro Bonvieino, the greatest painter of Brescia; d. about 1560), Por- 
trait of Count Sdarra Martinengo Cesaresco ; 742. Moroni, Portrait 
of a lawyer; 1023. 3foron/, Portrait of an Italian lady ; *16. Tin- 
toretto {Jaeopo Robutti^ Venice; d. 1594), St. George and the Dra- 
gon; 6o7. Bordone, Daphnis and Cbloe; 32. Ascribed to Titian, 
Rape of Ganymede ; 34. Titian, Yenas and Adonis (an early copy 
of the original in Madrid) ; 24. Sebastian del Piombo (Yenice, fol- 
lower ofMicbael Angelo; d. 1547), Portrait of a lady, as St. Agatha. 

•G97. Moroni, Portrait of a tailor (*Tagliapanni'); 20. Paolo 
Veronete, Consecration of St. Nicliolas; 1041. Paolo Veronese{'f), 
St. Helena; *625. Moretto, Madonna and Child with saints; 10*25. 
Moretto, Portrait of an lUlian nobleman (1526); 224. Titian, The 
Tribute Money. — ^4. Titian, Holy Family, with adoring shepherd. 

^This pictore is painted in Titian''s early style, and recalls at once 
the schooling of Giorgione and Palma\ — Crotce and Caoalcaselley ^Titian\ 

*1. Sebastian del Piombo, Raising of Lazarus. 

*The tranaition from death to life is expressed in Lazurus with won- 
derfnl spirit, and at the same time with perfect fidelity to Scripture. 
The grave-clothes, by which his face is thrown into deep shade, vividly 
excite the idea of the night of the grave, which but just I)efore enveloped 
him; the eye looking elderly from beneath this shade upon Christ his 
Redeemer, shows us, on the other hand, in the most striking contrast, 
the new life in its most intellectual organ. This is also expressed in the 
whole figure, which is actively striving to relieve itself from the bonds 
in which it was fast bound\ — W. 

The picture was painted in 1517-19 in competition with Raphael's 
Tranaflguration. The figure of Lazarus is quite in the spirit of Michael 
Angelo. 

20. Sebastian del Piombo, Portraits of the painter with his seal 
Cpiombo') of office in his hand, and Cardinal Ippolito de' Medici, 
painted after 1531. —•635. Titian, Madonna and Child, witli 8S. 
John the Baptist and Catharine. 

*Here we are transported into a scene almost heavenly in the fulness 
of its pathos and loveliness, and there is true solemnity and relii^ious 
grandeur in the tender feeling which enlivens a group in keeping, yet in 
contrast, with a landscape of delicious lines, whoso enamelled greys so 
delicately harmonize with the rich blues, yellows, and crimsons of the 
dreasea in the figures'. — C. d' C. 

•1022. Moroni, Nobleman ; •297. II Romanino (Qirolamo Ro- 
mani, Brescia, a riyal of Moretto ; d. 1560), Nativity ; 750. Vittore 
Garpa«eio(Yenice, contemporary of Giov. Bellini; d. after 1522), Ma- 
donna and Child, with the Doge Giovanni Moceuigo in adoration ; 234. 
SehoolofOiov, Bellini, Warrior adoring the Infant Christ (rightly as- 
signed by Mr. Crowe to Catena); 695. Andrea Prevtta^i (Bergamo, pu- 
pil of Bellini; d. 1528), Madonna and Child. Cima da Conegliano 
(Yenlce, contemporary of Bellini, about 1500), 300. Same subject; 
ol6.0hrl8tappearingtoSt.Thomas(freelyrestored). 803. Marco Mar- 
%ial€, The Oircnmdsion ; ^280. Oiov. Bellini, Madomva. «.\\^C)\\\\'\. 
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*1075. PeruginOj Virgin and Child, a woik of great depth of 
feeling ; 802. Bart, Montagna (Venetian school ; d. 1523), Madonna 
and Child; 599. Basaiti(y')^ Infant Christ asleep in the lap of the 
Virgin, with a pleasing landscape in the background (a good work 
of the school of Giov. Bellini). 

In the middle of the room, on Stand I. : ♦1093. Leonardo da 
Vinci^ Madonna and Child, with John the Baptist and an angel, an 
altered replica of *La Vierge aux Rochers' in the Louvie, bought 
from the Earl of Suffolk in 1881 for 9000i. (perhaps a copy by a 
pupil). 

Most of the pictures on the other stands in this room were 
acquired at the sale of the celebrated collection of the Duke of 
Hamilton in 1882. 

Stand II. : 1160. Venetian School of the 1 5th cent., Adoration 
of the Magi ; 1033. Botticelli, Adoration of the Magi, retouched ; 
1124. Filippino Lippi, Adoration of the Magi. 

Stand III. : '''1171. Raphael, Madonna degli Ansidei, bought 

from the Duke of Marlborough in 1884 for 70,000^., the largest 

sum ever known to be given for a picture. 

This Holy Family was painted by Raphael^ probably about 1505, for 
the chapel of the Ansidei family in the Servite church at Perugia. In 
17G4 it was purchased by Lord Robert Spencer, hrother of the third Duke 
of Marlborough. The two figures flanking the Virgin are those of John 
the Baptist and St. ^Nicholas of Bari, the latter represented in his epis- 
copal robes. The small round loaves at his feet refer to his rescue of 
the town of Hyra from famine. In the background is a view of the 
Tuscan hills. From the canopy hangs a rosary, recalling a similar orna- 
ment in Hantegna''s Holy Family in the Louvre.. 

Stand IV. : **213. Raphael, Vision of a knight (a youthful 

work, as fine in its execution as it is tender in its conception). 

This little gem reveals the influence of Raphael's early master Ti- 
moteo Yiti , without a trace of the later manner learned from Porugino. 
The original "^Cartoon hangs close by. 

^Two allegorical female figures, representing respectively the noble 
ambitions and the joys of life, appear to a young knight lying asleep 
beneath a laurel, and offer him his choice of glory or plea8ure\ — Passavant. 

*269. After Oiorgione, Knight in armour. 

A slightly altered and admirable repetition of the knight in Qiorgione''8 
altarpiece at Castelfranco. 

*744. Raphael, Madonna, Infant Christ, and St. John (the 

'Aldobrandini' or 'Garvagh Madonna'). 

^The whole has a delicate, harmonious effect. The flesh, which is 
yellowish in the lights, and lightish brown in the shadows, agrees ex- 
tremely well with the pale broken rose-colour of the under garment, and 
the delicate bluish grey of the upper garment of the Virgin. In the 
seams and glories gold is used, though very delicately. The execution 
is particularly careful, and it is in an excellent state of preservation\ — W. 

*168. Raphael, St. Catharine of Alexandria. 

'In form and feeling no picture of the master approaches nearer to it 
than the Entombment in the Borghese Palace, which is inscribed 1507.' — W. 

*23. Correggio, *La Madonna della Cesta', or *La Vierge au 
Panier'. 

ii20. Cima da Conegliano, St. Jerome in the wildeinegs. 
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Stand V.: ♦281. Marco Basaiti (Venetian School; ca. 1520), 
St. Jerome reading; 1196. Tuscan School (15th cent.), Amor and 
Gastitas; 1152. Martino Piazza (Lombard School; 16th cent.), 
John the Baptis; 1166. AnL da Messina, Graciflxion; 1149. Marco 
4'Oggionno (Milanese School, pupil of Leon da Vinci; d. 1549), 
Madonna and Child. 

Stand VL : 275. School of Botticelli^ Madonna and Child, a 
oiicular picture in a flue old frame. 

BoomXV. Sblbct Cabinet. This room contains cabinet pictures 
by Bellini and Morando, and masterpieces by Titian and Michael 
Angelo. 

To the left: 1213. Giovanni UcZWm, Portrait ; 1203. Giovanni 
Busi (Venetian School), Madonna; 1218, 1219. Francesco TJberiini, 
History of Joseph. — *270. Titian, Christ and Mary Magdalene 
after the Resurrection (*Noli me tangere'). 

A youthful work of the master. The slenderness of the figures, which 
are conceived in a dignified but somewhat mundane spirit, and the style 
of the landscape reveal the influence of Giorgione. 

1130. Ascribed, to Tintoretto, Christ washing the feet of his 

disciples. — *35. Titian, Bacchus and Ariadne. 

'This is one of the pictures which once seen can never be forgotten 
.... Rich harmony of drapery tints and soft modelling, depth of shade 
and warm flesh all combine to produce a highly coloured glow; yet in 
the midst of this glow the form of Ariadne seems incomparably fair. 
Kature was never reproduced more kindly or with greater exuberance 
than it is in every part of this picture. What splendour in the contrasts 
of colour, what wealth and diversity of scale in air and vegetation ; how 
infinite is the space — how varied yet mellow the gradations of light 
and shade V — C. «t C. 

•777. Paolo Morando (Verona; d. 1522), Madonna and Child, 
with John the Baptist and an angel, tender in conception and 
radiant in colour. 

277. Bassano, The Good Samaritan ; 1035. Franciabigio (Flo- 
rentine, follower of Andrea del Sarto; d. 1524), Portrait of a 
Knight of Malta; 694. Catena (Treviso, d. 1531 at Venice; a fol- 
lower of GioYanni Bellini), St. Jerome in his study ; G38. Fran- 
cesco Francia, Madonna and Child; 1202. Bonifazio Veronese (iX. 
1640), Madonna; 809. Ascribed to Michael Angelo (formerly as- 
cribed to Ghirlandajo, and probably by Grarmcci), Madonna and 
Infant Christ; 671. Qarofalo, Madonna enthroned; *923. Andrea 
da Solaria (d. after 1515), Portrait of a Venetian senator (recalling 
Antonello da Messina). 

790. Michael Angelo, Entombment (unfinished and youthful 
work, very primitiye in colouring). — *690. -Andrea del Sarto (tlie 
greatest Florentine colourist; d. 1531), Portrait (a masterpiece of 

ehiarosciiro). — *189. O. Bellini, The Doge Leonardo Lorodano. 

'^This remarkable portrait is a singular instance of the skill with 
which Bellini could seize and embellish nature, reproduce the flexibility 
of flesh in a soft and fused golden tone, and venture at the same time 
Into twerj line of detail'. — C. A C. 

636. Tiiiani^i freely repainted, probably by Palma VeocKi(\\^ 
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Portrait of Ariosto (?) ; •808. BeUini, St. Peter Martyr (with very 
delicate gradations in the flesh tones). Melozzo da Forli (Umbrian 
school, influenced by Piero della Francesca; d. 1494), 756. Music; 
755. Rhetoric (three similar representations at Windsor Castle and 
at Berlin). 

638. Francia (^Francesco Raibolini, Bologna; d. 1517), Virgin 
and Child. — We now reach the — 

Central Octagon, chiefly containing works by second-rate 
painters of North Italy and Umbria. 

To the left : 769. Fra Camovale (Umbrian school, about 1480), 
St. Michael and the serpent; 1134. Liberale (Verona; d. 1536), 
Madonna and Child ; 639. Ascribed to Francesco Mantegna (son and 
pupil of Andrea, b. about 1470), Christ and Mary Magdalene in 
the Garden; 729. Ascribed to Bramantino, Adoration of the Magi; 
912-914. Pinturicchio (? School of Signorelli), Illustrations of the 
story of Griselda. 

Slight in execution, but fresh in conception and skilfully composed. 
The story of Griselda is the last in Boccaccio'^s Decameron. 

768. Antonio Vivarini (Murano, about 1450), SS. Peter and 
Jerome ; *648. Lorenzo di Credi (Florence, pupil of Verrocchio at 
the same time as Leonardo da Vinci ; d. 1537), Virgin adoring the 
Infant (in his best style); 778. Ascribed to PeUegrino da San 
Daniele (Friull, pupil of Bellini ; about 1540), Madonna and Child 
(repainted); *593. L. di Credit Virgin and Child; 1135, 1136. 
Veronese School (loth cent.). Legend of Trajan and the widow ; 1 102. 
Pietro Longhi (Venetian genre-painter; d. 1762), Andrea Tron, 
procurator of the church of St. Mark ; 1092. Bernardino Cotignola 
(Upper Italian school, ca. 1500), St. Sebastian, with a landscape 
in the Flemish style; 632, 633. Oirolamo da Santacroce (Yeneti&n 
school, about 1530), Saints; 693. Pinturicchio^ St. Catharine of 
Alexandria; *671. Caro/hio, Madonna and Child enthroned, sur- 
rounded by saints (altarpiece, wanting in the charming colouring 
of his cabinet-paintings) ; 702. Vingegno {Andrea di Luigi, Um- 
brian school; 15th cent.). Madonna; *1144. Oiov. Bazzi^ surnamed 
Sodoma (Siena, pupil of Leon, da Vinci ; d. 1549), Madonna and 
Child, with St. Catharine of Siena, St. Peter, and a kneeling monk. 

Stand I. : 1214. Michele da Verona , Coriolanus meeting 
Volumnia and Veturia. 

Stand II. : 1107. Niccotb da Foligno, Crucifixion, a triptych. 
1127. North Italian School, Last Supper. 

In the centre of the Octagon is a piece of sculpture by Oibson^ 
representing Hylas and the nymphs. 

Room XVI. contains masterpieces of yarious Italian schools of 
the later Renaissance, including several large altarpieces. 

To the left: 596. Palmezzano (pupil of Melozzo; d. after 
1537), Entombment, painted under the Influence of Giov. Bel- 
lini; *1047. Lorenzo Lotto (Treviso; d. ca. 1556), Family group; 
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169. Ma%%olino (Ferrara; d. 1630), Holy Family. •1119. Ercole 
Orandi di Oiulio (Ferrara ; d. 1531) , Madonna enthroned -with 
^ohn the Baptist and St. William ; the throne is adorned -with 
seulptural panels of Adam and Eye (a masterpiece). 1105. 
JjotiOf The Apostolic prothonotary Giullano; 641. Mazzolino, 
^oman taken in adultery ; 649. Ascribed to Pontormo, Portrait of 
« boy, In the style of Bronzino ; 699. Lotto, Agostino and Niccold 
della Torre (1616); 1133. Signorelli (Dmhrian master; d. 1523), 
JLdoiation of the Holy Child (school-piece?); 1143. Ohirlandajo 

glorence, imitator of Raphael; d. 1561), Procession to Calvary; 
9. Ortolano (Ferrara), SS. Sebastian. Rock, and Demetrius, an 
Imitation of Garofalo and Dosso. — 1126. Botticelli, Assumption of 

the Virgin. 

In the centre of the upper part of the picture is the Virgin, kneeling 
'before the Savioar, while around are cycles or tiers of angels, apostles, 
saints, and seraphim. Below are the apostles gathered round the touib 
«f the Vii^in, with portraits of the Palmieri, the donors of the altar- 
piece. The pieture was probably executed by a pupil from a cartoon by 
Botticelli. 

700. Lanini (d. ca. 1578), Holy Family, with Mary Magdalene, 
Tope Gregory, and .St. Paul (dated 1543); •81. Garofalo, Vision 
«f St. Angnstine. 

Boom XVn. Eably Italian School. The Florentine pictures 

«f the 14th century collected here are almost all of historical 

'Interest only. Neither Giotto, the chief founder of Italian painting, 

nor his immediate pupils are represented by authenticated works, 

l>ut there are several fine works of the 15th century. 

To the left: 568. School of Giotto (early Florentine), Cor- 
onation of the Virgin ; •663. Fra Angelico (d. 1455), Christ with 
the banner of the Resurrection, surrounded by a crowd of saints, 
martyrs, and Dominicans, *so beautiful', says Vasari, 'that they 
appear to be truly beings of Paradise' ; 1138. Andrea da Castogno 
(Florence; d. 1457), Crucilixion; 582. Fra Angelico (school-piece), 
Adoration of the Magi ; 591 . Benozzo Gozzoli, Rape of Helen ; 567. 
Segna di Buonaventwa (Tuscan school; ca. 1310), Crucifixion; 
276. Ascribed to Oiotto, Heads of Apostles; 701. Justus of Padua 
^school of Giotto; d. 1400), Coronation of the Virgin, dated 1367 
(of cheerful, soft, and -well-blended colouring). 

*566. Ihiecio di Buoninaegna (founder of the school of Siena ; 

d. abont 1339), Madonna and Child with saints and angels. 

^A genuine picture, which illustrates how well the master could 
vivify Bysantine forms with tender feeling\ 

669-578. Andrea Oreagna (Florentine school , master of Fra 
Angelico; d. 1376), Coronation of the Virgin amid choirs of 
angels, with nine small pictures forming part of the same altar- 
piece (from the church of San Pietro Maggiore in Florence ; school- 
piece) ; 1103. Fiorenxo di Lor cn«o (Umbrian school-piece), Madonna 
and saints (lucid colouring) ; 248. School of Lippo Lippi, Vision 
of St. Bernard; 586. Pupil of Fior. di Lorenzo, Madoivivab ew\\\Tc^xv^^^ 
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with saints; 249. Lorenzo San 8everino (VmbiisLii sehool, second 
half of 15th cent.), Marriage of St. Catharine; *583. Paolo Veeello 
(Florence; d. 1479), Cavalry engagement, one of the earliest 
Florentine representations of a secular subject; 284. Bartolommto 
Vivarini, Virgin and Child; 1104. Paolo Mannij Annunciation. 

Stand 1.: 1147, Ambrogio Lorenzetti (Siena; d. ca. 1348), 
Heads of four female saints (a fragment of a fresco); 1107. NiccoliS 
da FolignOj Altarpiece with scenes from the Passion. 

Stand II.: 1155. Matteo di Giovanni (Siena; d. 1475), 
Assumption. 

Boom XYm. Spanish School. This room contains a few good 
works by Velazquez and Murillo. 

To th6 left: *745. Diego Velazquez (d. 1660), Philip IV.; 
230. Zurbaran (d. 1662), Franciscan monk; ^1148. Velazquez, 
Scourging of Christ; *18. Bartolome Esteban MurUlo (influenced 
by Velazquez and Van Dyck; d. 1682), Holy Family; •232. Velaz- 
quez, Adoration of the Shepherds (early work, under the influence 
of Spagnoletto); *1129. Velazquez, Philip IV. (bought at the Ha- 
milton sale for 6300^); ♦197. Velazquez, Philip IV. hunting the 
wild boar; *176. Murillo, St. Johh and the Lamb ; *74. Murillo, 
Spanish peasant boy; 1122. Theotocopuli (d. 1625), snrnamed 11 
Oreco, Portrait of a cardinal. 



15. Eoyal College of Surgeons. Soane Masenm. 

Floral Hall. Coveni Garden Market. St Paul's, Oarriek Club, 

On the S. side of Lincoln's Inn Fields rises the Soyal College 
of Surgeons (PI. K, 31; If), designed by Sir Charles Barry, and 
erected in 1835. It contains an admirable museum. Visitors are 
admitted , through the personal introduction or written order of a 
member, on Mon., Tues., Wed., and Thurs. from 12 to 4 in winter, 
and from 12 to 5 in summer. The Museum is closed during the 
month of September. Application for orders of admission , which 
are not transferable, may be made to the secretary. 

The nucleus of the museum consists of a collection of 10,000 
anatomical preparations formed by John Hunter (d. 1793) , which 
was purchased by Government after his death and presented to the 
College. It is divided into two chief departments, viz. the Physio- 
logical Series, containing specimens of animal organs and forma- 
tions in a normal state, and the Pathological Series, containing 
similar specimens in an abnormal or diseased condition. There are 
now in all about 23,000 specimens. A Synopsis of the Contents 
is sold at the Museum, price Qd. Extended catalogues of the dif- 
ferent departments are also distributed throughout the Museum for 
the use of visitors. 

In the centre of the Western Museum, the room we first enter, is hung 
the skeleton of a Greenland whale •, a marble statue of Hunter by Weekes, 
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erected in 1364, stands in the middle of the floor at the S. end of the 
ball. The Wall Gases on the right side contain Egyptian and other 
xnnmmies, an admirable and eztensiye collection of the skulls of the 
difliBNnt nations of the earth , deformed skeletons , abnormal bone forma- 
tions, and the like. The Floor Cabinets on the Hght contain anatomical 
preparations illustrating normal human anatomy, and also additional 
q»eeimens of diseased and injured bones, including some skulls and bones 
iigored by gnn-shot wounds in the Crimean war. The first five Floor 
Cabinets on the Iii/V contain a collection illustrating the zoology of the 
inyertebrates, soch as ssoophytes, shell-fish, crabs, and beetles. In the 
sixth cabinet are casts of the interior of crania. The Wall Cases on this 
side hold Tegetable fossils, human crania, and human skeletons. In the 
ease at the upper end of the room is the skeleton of the Irish giant 
Byrne or O^Bryan, 7ft. Tin. high ^ adjoining it, under a glass-shade, is that 
of the Sicilian dwarf, Caroline Crachami, who died at the age of 10 years, 
90in. in height. Under the same shade are placed wax models of her 
arm and foot, and beside it is a plaster cast of her face. 

llie KiDDLB KusBOK forms the palacontological section, where the 
antediluvian skeletons in the centre are the most interesting objects. 
Skeleton of a gigantic stag (erroneously called the Irish Elk\ dug up from 
a bed of shell-marl beneath a peat-bog at Limerick ^ giant armadilloes- 
from Buenos Ayres; giant sloth (mylodon), also from Buenos Ayros^ a 
eaat of the Dinomit giganteus, an extinct wingless bird of New Zealand ; 
the huge megatherium, with the missing parts supplied. In the Wall 
Gaaes is a number of smaller skeletons and fossils, llie Floor Cabinet 
containa in one of its trays specimens of the hair and skin of the great 
extinct elephant or mammoth, of which there are some fossil remains 
in one of the cases. 

The Eastibn Kubbum contains the osteological series. In the centre 
■re the skeletons of the large mammalia: whales (including a sperm- 
whale or cachalot, 60 ft. long), hippopotamus, giraffe, rhinoceros, ele- 
phant, etc. The elephant, Chunee, was exhibited for many years in Eng- 
land, but becoming unmanageable had at last to be shot. The poor animal 
did not succumb till more than 100 bullets had been fired into its body. The 
skeleton numbered 4506 A. is that of the first tiger shot by the Prince of 
Wales in India in 1876. The skeleton of *Orlando% a Derby winner, and 
that of a faTOurite deerhound of Sir Edwin Landseer, are also exhibited 
here. The Cases round the room contain smaller skeletons. 

Bound each of the rooms run two galleries, in which are kept numer- 
ous preparations in spirit, etc., including the diseased intestines of 
Xapoleon L The cilleries of the Western Museum are reached by a 
•taircaae at the S. end of the room, those of the Eastern by a staircase at 
the B. end of the room. The galleries of the Middle Room are entered 
from those of either of the others. A room , entered from the staircase 
of the Eastern Museum, contains a collection of surgical instruments. 

The Museum is conspicuons for its admirable oTganisatioii and 
amngement. The College also possesses a library of about 35,000 
▼olnmes. 

At No. 13, Lincoln's Inn Fields, N. side, opposite the College 
of Surgeons, is the Soane Museum (PI. R, 31 ; /i), founded by Sir 
Jokn8oane(d.ASST), architect ofthe Bank of England. DuringApril, 
May, June, July, and August this interesting collection is open to the 
public on Tues., Wed., Thurs., and Sat., from 11 to 5 ; in Febniary 
and Mareb on Tues. and Thurs. only. Strangers arc also admitted 
at other times by tickets obtained from the curator, Mr. Wild. Tlic 
eoUeetion, whieh is exceedingly diversifled in character, occupies 
24 rooms, some of which are yery small , and is most ingeniously 
ananged, erery comer being turned to account. Among t\v<^ <^<^\\\.^\\\:&^ 
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many of -which offer little attraction, are a few good pictuies and a 
number of curiosities of historical or personal interest. A General 

Description of the contents, price 6d., may he had at the Museum. 

The Dining Room and Libkart, which the yisitor first enters, are 
decorated in the Pompeian style, and contain a large cork-noiodel, 
showing the state of the excavations at Pompeii as they were in 1820. 
Above it are a number of plaster models of ancient temples restored. 
The ceiling paintings are by Howard^ and the principal subjects are 
PhcBbus in his car, Pandora among the gods, Epimetheus receiving 
Pandora, and the Opening of Pandora's vase. On the walls are Reynolds* 
Snake in the grass, a replica of the picture at the National Gallery, and 
a portrait of Sir John Soane , by Latorenee. The Oreek painted fictile 
vase at the 8. end of the room, 2 ft. 8 in. high, and the vase and chopine 
on the E. side, all deserve notice. 

We now pass through two diminutive rooms into a Hall contain- 
ing numerous columns and statues. To the right is the Piotuke Gal- 
lery, a room measuring 13 ft. Sin. in length, 12ft. 4 in breadth, and 
19 ft. 6 in. in height, which , by dint of ingenious arrangement, can ac- 
commodate as many pictures as a gallery of the same height, 45 ft. long 
and 20 ft. broad. The walls are covered with movable shutters , hang 
with pictures on both sides. Among these are: Hogarth^ The Election, 
a series of four pictures^ CanaUtto ^ ^Port of Venice, The Rialto at 
Venice, and The Piazza of St. Mark; Study of a head from one of Ba- 
phaeVs large cartoons, perhaps by Oiulio Romano; Calcott^ Passage Point, 
a landscape. — When the last shutter of the S. wall is opened we see 
beluw us a kind of small chapel with an altar and stained-glass windows, 
and on a beam above it a copy of a nymph by Westmaoott. 

From the hall with the columns we descend into a kind of crypt, 
containing the tombstone of Lady Soane. Here we thread our way to the 
left through numerous statues, both originals and casts, and relics of 
ancient art, to the Sepuloukal Ghahbeb, illumined by a yellow light from 
above, which contains the most curious object in the whole collection. 
This is an Egyptian sarcophagus, found in 1817 by Belzoni in a tomb in 
the valley of Beiban el Maluk, near the ancient Thebes, and consisting 
of a piece of alabaster or arragonite, 9 ft. 4 in. long, 3 ft. 8 in. wide, 
and 2 ft. 8 in. deep at the head, covered both internally and externally 
with hieroglyphics and figures. A light placed in the sarcophagus shines 
through the alabaster, which is 2V2 inches in thickness. The hieroglyphics 
are interpreted as referring to Sethos I., father of Ramses the Great. On 
the K. side of this, the lower part of the Museum, is the Monument Coukt, 
with an 'arcliitectnral pasticcio", showing various styles, in the centre. 

The above-mentioned chapel, which is known as the Monk's Parloib, 
contains objects of medieeval and Renaissance art and some Peruvian 
antiquities. The Oratory^ in its N.E. corner, contains a fine Flemish 
wood-carving of tlie Crucifixion. The remaining rooms on the ground-floor 
(to which we now re-ascend) are filled with statuary, architectural frag- 
ments, models, and bronzes, among which some fine Roman portrait-busts 
may be noticed. In the Breakfast Room are some choice illuminated 
MSS., including the "^Conversion of St. Paul by Giulio Clovio after Ra- 
phael, and Stoning of St. Stephen after Giulio Romano, with fine orna- 
mentation. Also a pistol which once belonged to Peter the Great. 

The first floor contains, among numerous other articles, the celebrated 
series of pictures of the Rake's Progress, by Hogarth (8 in number), and 
a carved ivory and gilt table and some chairs from the palace of Tippoo 
Sahib at Seringapatam. Opposite the windows is a collection of exquis- 
itely delicate miniature paintings on silk, by Labelle. In the second room, 
at the window, is a small but choice collection of antique gems, chiefly 
from Tarentum. It also contains a landscape by J. van Ruytdael \ a *8ea- 
piecG by Turner, representing Adm. Tromp's barge entering the Texel ; the 
Cave of Despair, by £a8tlake\ and vaTious architectural designs by Sir 
John Soane. In the glass -cases iiv l\ift xQ\^d\fe ol \\i^ room are ex- 
bibited the first three ft)li(> edUiona oi ^\i«X»V^M%., wi oi\^\k»XU%, of 
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Tftsiio''8 ^Oenualemme Liberata\ and two sketch-books of Sir Joshua 
BeynoldB. On the second floor are exhibited cork -models of ancient 
temples, architectural drawings in water-colours, and a few pictures. 

The musenm also contains a collection of yaluablo old books 
and MSS., most of which are only shown to yisitors by special 
permission of the Curator. The most interesting of them are, 
however, those exhibited on the first floor (see above). 

The Floral Hall in Bow Street, adjoining the Royal Italian 
Opera, Covent Garden, a Crystal Palace in miniature, will scarcely 
repay a visit. It is sometimes used for concerts , in connection 
with the Covent Garden Theatre (p. 39). Nearly opposite is the 
Ntw Bow Street Police Court^ the most important of the 16 metro- 
politan police courts of London. At the corner of Bow Street and Rus- 
sell Street was WiWs Coffee House j the resort of Dry den and other 
literary men of the 17-l8th centuries. In the vicinity, between 
Catherine Street and Drury Lane, is Drury Lane Theatre (p. 39). 

Covent Ghirden Market (PI. R, 31 ; //) , the property of the 
Duke of Bedford, is the principal vegetable, fruit, and flower market 
in London, and presents an exceedingly picturesque and lively 
scene. The best time to see the vegetable market is about 6 o'clock 
on the mornings of Tuesdays, Thursdays, and Saturdays, the niar- 
ket-dayfl (comp. p. 22). The show of fruit and flowers is one of the 
finest in the world, presenting a gorgeous array of colours and 
diiTusing a delicious fragrance ; it is seen to full advantage from 8 
to 10 a.m. 

The neighbourhood of Covent Garden is full of historic mem- 
ories. The name reminds us of the Convent Garden belonging 
to the monks of Westminster, which in Ralph Agas's Map of Lon- 
don (1560) is shown walled around, and extending from the Strand 
to the present Long Acre, then In the open country. The Bedford 
family received these lands (seven acres, of the yearly value of 
6f. 6s. 8d.) as a gift ftom the Crown in 1552. The square was 
planned by Inigo Jones; and vegetables used to be sold here, thus 
perpetuating the associations of the ancient garden. Tn 1831 the 
Duke of Bedford erected the present market buildings, which have 
recently been mnch improved. The neighbouring streets, Russell, 
Bedford, and Tavistock, commemorate the family names of the 
lords of the soil. In the Covent Garden Piazzas, now nearly all 
eleared away, the families of Lord Crewe, Bishop Berkeley, Lord 
Hollls, Earl of Oxford, Sir Godfrey Kneller, Sir Kenelm Digby, 
the Duke of Richmond, and other distinguished persons used to 
reside. In this square was the old ^Bedford Coffee-house', fre- 
quented by Garrick, Foote, and Hogarth, where the Beef-Steak 
Glab was held ; and here was the not over savoury 'Old Ilummums 
Hotel*. Here also was *Evans's' (so named from a former proprie- 
tor), a hoase once the abode of Sir Kenelm Digby, kw^ \^^% \vft\.fe^ 
as a place for sappers and evening enter tainmeivlA. \t\%\\Q"« Q<^- 
enjpied hr ike New auh (p, 72). 
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The neighbouring church of St. Paul, a plain building erected 
by Inigo Jones at the beginulng of the 17th cent., contains nothing 
of interest. In the churchyard are buried Samuel Butler (d. 1680), 
the author of *Hudibra8'; Sir Peter Lely (^Vandervaes, d. 1680), 
the painter; W. Wycherley (d. 1715), the dramatist; OrirUing 
Gibbons (d. 1721), the carver in wood ; T. A, Ame (d. 1778), the 
composer; John Wofcot (Peter Pindar; d. 1819), the author; and 
Kynaston, the actor. 

Between Covent Garden and the Strand is old Maiden Lane, 
where Andrew Marvel, the poet, and Turner, the painter once 
resided, and where Voltaire lodged for some time. 

The Garrick Glnb, 13 and 15 Garrick Street, Covent Garden, 
founded in 1^31, possesses an important and valuable collection of 
portraits of celebrated English actors, shown on Wednesdays only, 
to visitors accompanied by a member. 

16. Whitehall. 

United Service Museum. The Horse Guards. The Government Offices. 

The broad street leading from Trafalgar Square , opposite the 
National Gallery, to the S., towards Westminster, is called Whitehall 
(PI. 11, 2G; iV), after the famous royal palace of that name for- 
merly situated here, of which the banqueting hall only now remains. 

At the beginning of the 13th cent., the Chief Justiciary, Hubert 
dc Burgh, who resided here, presented his house with its contents 
to the Dominican monks of Holborn, who afterwards sold it to 
Walter Gray, Archbishop of York. Thenceforward it was the Lon- 
don residence of the Archbishops of York, and was long known 
as York House or York Palace. On the downfall of Wolsey, Arch- 
bishop of York, and favourite of Henry VHI., York House became 
crown property, and received the name of Whitehall : — 

*Sir, you 
Blust no more call it York-place, that is past; 
For, since the cardinal fell, that tillers lost; 
'Tis now the king's, and caird — Whitehair. 

Hen. VIII. iv. 6. 

The palace was greatly enlarged and beautified by its new 
owner, Henry VIII., and with its precincts became of such extent 
as to roach from Scotland Yard to near Bridge Street, and from the 
Tliamcs far into St. James's Park, passing over what was then the 
narrow street of Whitehall, which it spanned by means of a beau- 
tiful gateway designed by Holbein. 

The banqueting hall of old York House , built in the Tudor 
stjle, having been burned down in 1615, James I. conceived the idea 
of erecting on its site a magnificent royal residence , designed by 
Inigo Jones. The building was begun, but, at the time of the 
breaking out of the Civil War, the Banqueting Hall only had been 
completed. In 1691 part of the old palace was burned to the ground, 
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and the lemaiuder iii 1697; so that uotliiiig remained of Whitehall, 
except the new hall, which is still standing (on the ¥j. side of 
Whitehall). This fine hall, one of the most splendid specimens ot 
the Palladian style of aichitectuie, is 111ft. long, 55y2ft. wide, 
and55V2^^* high. The ceiling is embellished with pictures by 
Rubens , on canyas, painted abroad, at a cost of 3000^., and sent 
to England. They aie in nine sections, and represent the Apo- 
theosis of James I. in the centre, with allegorical representations 
of peace, plenty, etc., and scenes from the life of Charles I., the 
artist's patron. Van Dyck was to have executed for the sides a 
series of mural paintings, representing the history and ceremonies 
of the Order of the Garter, but the scheme was never carried out. 
George I. converted the banqueting-housc into a Royal Chapel, and 
as such it is still used. In Ihe lobby may be seen a large sheet 
showing the design by Inigo Jones of the entire palace as pro- 
jected. On Maundy Thursday the Queen's ^eleemosynary bounty' 
is distributed here according to ancient custom. The public are 
admitted on application to the keeper. In Whitehall (Jardens, at 
the back of Whitehall, stands a bronze statue of James II. , by 
UrinUng Gibbons , erected in 1686. 

The reminiscences of the tragic episodes of English history 
transacted at Whitehall are much more interesting than the place 
itsolf. It was here that Cardinal Wolscy, the haughty, splcndour- 
loring Archbishop of York, gave his costly entertainments, and 
heie he was disgraced. Here, too, Henry VIII. became enamoured 
of the unhappy Anne Boleyn, at a ball given in honour of the ilckle 
and voluptuoas monarch ; and here he died in 1547. Holbein, the 
famous painter, occupied rooms in the palace at that period. It 
was from Whitehall that Elizabeth was carried as a prisoner to the 
Tower, and to Whitehall she returned in triumph as Queen of 
England. From an opening made in the wall between the upper 
and lower central windows of the Banqueting Hall (Chapel Royal), 
Charles 1. was led out to the scaffold erected in the street close by. 
A little later the Protector Oliver Cromwell took up his residence 
herewith his secretary, John Milton, and here he died on 3rd Sept., 
1658. Here Charles II., restored, held a profligate court, one of 
the darkest blots on the fame of England , and here he died in 
1685. After the destruction of Whitehall Palace by lire in 1007, 
St. James's Palace became the royal residence. 

In Whitehall Yard, a little to the N., is the Royal United 
8«rvlM XnMnm, which was founded in 1830 and contains an 
interesting colleetion of objects connected with the military and 
naval professions, and a library. The institution numbers 4000 
members, each of whom pays an entrance fee of il. and a yearly 
snhseription of the same amount or a life-subscription of 10 1. Ad- 
mission, by order from a member, daily, except Sundays and 
Fiidays, li-5 in sommor, 11-4 in winter. Soldiers^ iiavVi>\%^ ^w^ 
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policemen in uniform are admitted without orders. — The Audi" 

torium, or Lecture Theatre, has seats for about 500 persons. 

The vestibule contains weapons and martial equipments from America, 
Africa, the South Sea Islands, etc. We then enter the European Armoury, 
containing specimens of the armour and weapons of the different Euro- 
pean nations. In the glass-cases by the windows are the swords of Crom- 
well and General Wolfe, a dirk which belonged to Nelson, and other 
objects interesting from their historical association. The next room is 
the Asiatic Armourp^ with Indian guns and armour, etc. — The following 
three rooms are devoted to the Naval Collection^ including models of dif- 
ferent kinds of vessels, ships' gear, marine machinery, and the like. In 
the first room is an ingenious little model of a ship, executed by a 
French prisoner-of-war, hung up (under glass) on one of the pillars. The 
second naval room contains relics of Franklin's expedition to the N. pole, 
and others of the Royal George, sunk at Spithead in 1782. The case in 
the centre contains personal relics of Drake, Nelson, Captain Cook, and 
other famous seamen. In the centre of the adjoining room, under glass, is 
a large model of the sea-fight of Trafalgar. — In a room immediately to 
the right of the entrance are models of ordnance and specimens of shot 
and shells , while an apartment beyond this contains a collection of 
model steam-engines. 

The principal room of the Fibbt Floob contains military models of 
various kinds : siege-operations with trenches, lines, batteries, approaches, 
and walls in which a breach has been effected^ fortifications, pioneer 
instruments, etc. The other rooms contain uniforms and equipments of 
soldiers of different countries , fire-arms and portions of fire-arms at dif- 
ferent stages of their manufacture, and (in cases) various objects of 
personal interest, such as the pistols of Sir Ralph Abercromby, Bolivar, 
and Tippoo Sahib, relics of Sir John Moore, etc. 

The Second Flook contains a large *'Model of the battle of Waterloo, 
by Captain Siborne^ in which 190,000 figures are represented, giving one 
an admirable idea of the disposition and movements of the forces on 
the eventful day; relics of Napoleon and Wellington 5 the skeleton of 
Napoleon's charger, Marengo; Hamilton's model of Sebastopol, showing 
the position of the troops; the stuffed figure of Bob, the dog of the Scotch 
Fusilier Guards; trophies from the Crimean war and from the last cam- 
paign in China. 

Whitehall and the neighbourhood now contain various public 
ofrtces. Near Charing Cross, to the left, in Great Scotland Yard, is 
the headquarters of the Metropolitan Police ; it contains In one 
section the *Black Museum', a motley collection of objects con- 
nected with crime and criminals. Scotland Yard is said to have 
belonged to the kings of Scotland (whence Its name) from the reign 
of Edgar to that of Henry II. At a later period , Milton , Inigo 
Jones, Sir Christopher Wren, and other celebrated persons resided 
here. Opposite, on the right side of Whitehall, is ^q Admiralty, 
Below the Admiralty is the Horse Guards^ the office of the com- 
mander-in-chief of the army, an inconsiderable building with a 
low clock-tower, erected in 1753 on the site of an old Tilt Yard. 
It derives its name from its original use as a guard-house for the 
palace of Whitehall. Two mounted Life Guards are posted here as 
sentinels every day from 10 a.m. to 4p.m., and the operation of 
relieving guard, which takes place hourly, is interesting. At 
11 a.m. the troop of 40 Life Guards on duty is relieved by another 
troop, when a good opportunity Is afforded of seeing a number of 
these Ane soldiers together. The infantry sentries on the other 
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tide of the Hone CKiards, in St. Jameses Park, are also changed at 
11 a.in. A passage, mncli frequented by pedestrians, leads through 
the Horse Guards into St. James's Park, hut no carriages except 
those of royalty and of a few priyileged persons are permitted to pass. 

The Treaaiiryt a building 100 yds. in length, situated between 
the Horse Guards and Downing Street, originally erected during 
the reign of George I. and provided by Sir Charles Barry with 
a new fa^de, is the office of the Prime Minister (First Lord of the 
7Ve€Uwry) and also contains the Education Office^ the Privy Council 
Office, and the Board of Trade. The Office of the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer occupieB a separate edifice in Downing Street. 

To the 8., between Downing Street and Charies Street, rise the 
new Fnblio (MAoeSt a large pile of buildings in the Italian style 
Mnstrneted in 1868-73 at a cost of 500,000^, from designs by Sir 
0, O. Seott (d. 1878). They comprise the Home Office, the Foreign 
Office, the ColonicU Office, and the India Office. The handsomely 
famished and decorated apartments of the Foreign and India Offices 
are shown to visitors on Fridays from 12 to 3, on application to the 
porter. — The effect of the imposing facade towards Parliament 
Street (the southern prolongation of Whitehall) has been greatly 
enhanced by the widening of the street to 50 yds., whereby, too, 
a view of Westminster Abbey from Whitehall is disclosed; but the 
removal of the W. side of Parliament Street will be necessary for 
the full realisation of this effect. 

The East India Museum, a rich collection of Indian products 
and manufactures, formerly exhibited in the India Office, has 
been removed to South Kensington (see p. 279). 

The modem edifice on the E. side of Whitehall, in the Franco- 
Soottiflh Renaissance style, is Montague House, the mansion of the 
Dnke of Bneoleoeh, containing a splendid collection of miniatures 
and many valuable pictures. 

17. Hbaflet of Parliament and Westminster Hall. 

8t. Margaret's Church. Westminster Bridge. 

The *Hoiuet of Parliament, or Kew Palace of Westminster (PI. 
R,26; iV), which, together with "Westminster Hall, form a single 
pile of buildings, have been erected since 1840, from a plan by Sir 
Charies Bofty, which was selected as the best of 97 sent in for 
competition. The previous edifice was burned down in 1834. The 
new building is in the richest late-Gothic (Tudor or Perpendicular) 
style, and eovers an area of 8 acres. It contains 11 courts, 100 stair- 
eases, and 1100 apartments, and has cost in all about ;),000,000^ 
Although so eostly a national structure, some serious defects are 
obeeTvable; the external stone is gradually crumbling, and the 
building stands on so low a level that the basement rooms aro 
Mid to be lower than the Thames at high tide. The Clnck To\nc^ 

Babdbbib, London. 6Ui Edit. VX 
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(St. Stephens Tower), at the N. end, nesit to Westminster Bridge, 
is 318 ft. high; the MiddU Tower is 300ft. high; and the S.W. 
Victoria Tower, the laigest of the three, through whi<^ the Queen 
enters on the opening and prorogation of Parliament, attains a 
height of 340 ft. The large clock has four dials, each 23 ft. in dia- 
meter, and it takes five hours to wind up the striking parts. The 
great Bell of the Clock Tower, popularly known as *Big Ben' (named 
after Sir Benjamin Hall, Chief Commissioner of Works at the 
time of its erection) is one of the largest known, weighing no less 
than 13 tons. It was soon found to have a flaw or crack, and its tone 
hecame shrill, hut the crack was filed open, so as to prevent vibra- 
tion, and the tone hecame quite pure. It is heard in calm weather 
over the greater part of London. The imposing river front (E.) of 
the edifice is 940 ft. in length. It is adorned with statues of the 
English monarchs from William the Conqueror down to Queen 
Victoria, with armorial hearings, and many other enrichments. — 
The old Law Courts, on the W. side, have been removed. 

The impression produced hy the interior is in its way no less 
imposing than that ot the exterior. The tasteful fitting up of the 
different rooms, some of which are adorned down to the minutest 
details with lavish magnificence, is in admirable keeping with the 
office and dignity of the building. 

The Houses of Parliament are shown on Saturdays from 10 to 4, 
by tickets obtained gratis at the office of the Lord Chamberlain, to 
the E. of Victoria Tower. (The dynamite outrage of Jan. 24th, 1885, 
however, has had the effect of temporarily excluding visitors from 
the palace.) We enter on the W. side by a door adjacent to the 
Victoria Tower (public entrance also through Westminster Hall). 

Ascending the staircase from the entrance door, we first reach 
the Norman Porch, a small square hall, with Gothic groined vault- 
ing, and borne by a finely clustered central pillar. We next enter 
to the riglit) the Queen's Robing Room, a handsome chamber, 
5 ft. in length, the chief feature in which is formed by the fresco 
paintings by Mr, I>yce, representing the virtues of chivalry, the sub- 
jects being taken from the Legend of King Arthur. Above the fire- 
place the three virtues illustrated are Courtesy, Religion, and 
Generosity ; on the N. side are Hospitality and Mercy. The fine 
dado panelling with carvings illustrative of Arthurian legends, the 
rich ceiling, the fireplace, the doors, and the state chair at the E. 
end of the room are all worthy of notice. Next comes the Royal 
or Victoria Gallery, 110 ft. in length, through which the Queen, 
issuing from the Queen's Robing Room on the S., proceeds in solemn 
procession to the House of Peers, for the purpose of opening or 
proroguing Parliament. On these occasions privileged persons are 
admitted into this hall by orders obtained at the Lord Chamber- 
lain's Office (see above). The pavement consists of fine mosaic 
work ; the ceiling is panelled and richly gilt. The sides are adorned 
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with two iBrge ftcscues ill watei-Rlsss by MacLiae; on thD lert, 
Death of Nelson Bt TratalBar tcomp. p. 1431, »ni on the right, 
Meeting of Blfleher ami Wellington after Waterloo. 

The pHtNCE's Chambke, the BmallerapsrtuLBiitantBredon qnit- 
tlng tlie Victoria Gallery, ie a model of simple magDiOcence, being 
denorated with dart wood in the style {aj which tlie middle agai 
are faniouH. Oppoaita the door is a group in raarhla by QSison, 
representinB Qaeon Victoria enthtoued, with allegorical flgnrea of 
Clemency and Jnatioe. The stulued-glaBB windowi on the W. and 
E, exhibit the lase, thistle, and shamiDcli, the emhleme of Eug- 
tand, Scotland, and Ireland. Above, in the panels of the hand- 
eoma wsinscot, ie a series of portraits of English monarcha and 
Iheic relatives of tho Tudor period f USB-ieOai 

Tliexs are v, (nllowa. beglnniiiE to llie left dF tbe sntranoe dMr: 
t. Louts Xn. of FwnoBi 2. a*rr, fluaghlerotHeoryTII. ofBndaBd and 
wUii of L.)uii| 3. Cbarlea Biandun, Dake at EulTulk, Itwry'n necoDd biu- 
liand; i. Karqnis of Durset; 5. I«dy Jane Grey; 6, Lord QuUdford Dud- 
ley, Iier bolband: 7. Jamea IV. uf ScuUandi S. Queen Uargikret, dauiilitBr 
»f Hgnry VII. ofKnglaDd and wife of Jamai (ttiTODeli this pitaoen tbe 
StDarli derived (heir tiUe lu tbe EnKlisli Ihrnnelt 9. Earl of Aneoi, sec- 
and husband otHarearet. aud Regeat of Scullund: ID. J&meF Y. > 11. Ukry 
of Qolae, wifo of James V„ and mother of Mary Stuart; IS. QuEen Kury 
SInarti IS. Fraiu^ U. of Fruce, Hary Shiart'i ilrst liusbaudi 14. Lord 
Damley, her aecond hnebiindf JG. Henry VU.-, IB. Eliiabelli, dauKlitarof 
Edward IV., and wita iif Henry (Ihis raarrlBBe pat an end to tbe Wars of 
th< BMea , by unillnj tbe Houses uf Yurie and Lancaslerji 17. Arltiur, 
prineeaf Wales) 18. Catharine ufAira«on; 18. Henry vnt. ; 3J. Anna 
Boli^n-, 21. Jane Seyuiuari 23. Anne <i[ Cleoes; 23. Catharine Howard; 
ai.CalbariBe Parri 25. Edward VI. ; 2G. Queen Mary of Bn^linili 37. 
PbUlp or Spain, her husband; '&. Qneen Eliiabalb. 

Over these portraits runa a friBie with oak loaves and aoorns 
and the annorial beariiigs of the Engliih sovereigns since the Con- 
qitcBt; below, in the sections of the panelling, are 12 reliefs In 
oak, representing events in English history (Tndor period]. 

Two doors lead from this room intothe 'House op Peers, which 
is Bumptuoualy decorated in the richost Gothic style. The oblong 
chamber, in which the peers of England sit in oounoil, is 90 ft. in 
length 45 ft. broad, and 45 ft. high. The floor is almost entirely oe- 
cn pied, with the red leather benches of the 434 members. Tbe twelve 
Une stained-glaaB windows contain portraits of all tbe kings and 
queens of England since the Conquest. Alnightthe House is lighted 
from the outside through these windows. Eighteen niches between 
the windows are occupied by etatnes of the barons who eiLtorted 
the Magna Charts from King John. The very handsome walls and 
ceiling are decorated with lieraldic and other emblems. 

frcaanei, the llrst allempls im i. lar^e acale nt mndern English art in (his 
dopirtmeol of palnlins. That ira Ihu w>U above (he tbruno, in tbu centre, 
repreSBnU the Baptlam of King Elhelb ' " " - " 

iefl of it, Edward UL inieitlng his su 
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the chamber, three symbolical pictures of the Spirits of Religion, Justice, 
and Chivalry, the first by Hovslep, the other two by Maclise. 

At the S. end of the hall, raised by a few steps, and covered 
with a richly gilded canopy, is the magnificent throne of the Queen. 
On the right of it is the lower throne of the Prince of Walest 
while on the left is that intended for the sovereign's consort. A, 
the sides are two large gilt candelabra. 

The celebrated woolsack of the Lord Chancellor, a kind of 
cushioned ottoman , stands in front of the throne, almost in the 
centre of the hall. — At the N. end of the chamber, opposite the 
throne, is the JSar, where official communications from the Com- 
mons to the Lords are delivered, and where law-suits on final 
appeal are pleaded. Above the Bar are the galleries for the re- 
porters and for strangers. Above the throne on either side are seats 
for foreign ambassadors and other distinguished visitors. 

From the House of Lords we pass into the Peers' Lobby, 
another rectangular apartment, richly fitted up, with a door on 
each side. The brass foliated wings of the southern door are well 
worthy of examination. The corners contain elegant candelabra of 
brass. The encaustic tiled pavement, with a fine enamel inlaid 
with brass in the centre , is of great beauty. Each peer has in 
this lobby his own hat-peg, etc., provided with his name. 

The door on the left (W.) side leads into the Peers' Robing 
Room, a still uncompleted apartment, which is to be decorated with 
frescoes by Herbert, Two only, those on the W. and the S. wall, 
have been finished : the first of these represents Moses bringing the 
Tables of the Law from Sinai to the Israelites ; the other is the 
Judgment of Daniel. 

The door on the N. side opens on the Peers' Corridor, the way 
to the Central Hall and the House of Commons. This corridor is em- 
bellished with the following eight frescoes (beginning on the left) : — 

1. Burial of Charles I. (beheaded 1G49)', 2. Expulsion of the Fellows 
of a college at Oxford for refusing to subscribe to the Covenant; 3. Defence 
of Basing House by the Cavaliers against the B.oundheads; 4. Charles I. 
erecting his standard at Nottingham; 5. Speaker Lenthall vindicating 
the rights of the House of Commons against Charles I. on his attempt to 
arrest the five members ; 6. Departure of the London train-bands to the relief 
of Gloucester; 7. Embarkment of the Pilgrim Fathers for Kew England; 
8. Lady Russell taking leave of her husband before his execution. 

The spacious *Central Hall, in the middle of the building, 
is octagonal in shape, and richly decorated. It is 60 ft. in diameter 
and 75 ft. high. The surfaces of the stone- vaulting, between the 
massive and richly embossed ribs, are inlaid with Venetian mosaics, 
representing in frequent repetition the heraldic emblems of the Eng- 
lish crown, viz. the rose, shamrock, thistle, portcullis, and harp. 
Lofty portals lead from this hall into (N.) the Corridor to the House of 
Commons ; to (W.) St. Stephen's Hall ; to (E.) the Waiting-Hall (see 
below); and (S.) the House of Peers (see above). Above the last 
door is a representation, in gVass Tcvoaa.\c, ot^^.Q^^Qi^e.^ YiyPoynter; 
the spaces above the other doora aie \.o\ift «vhvWwVj ^^^\%.\ft.^» 
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The nicheB at the sidea of the portals bear statues uf English sove- 
reignfl. At the W. door : on the left, Edward I.^ his consort Eleanor, and 
Edward 11.; on the right, Isabella, wife of King John, Henry III., and 
BleMior, hia wife. At the N. door: on the left, Isabella, wife of Edward II., 
Henry IV., and Edward III. ; on the right, Richard II., his consort, Anne 
of Bohemia, and Philippa , wife of Edward III. At the E. door : on the 
left, Jane of yararre, wife of Henry IV., Henry V., and his wife Gatha- 
riiie; on the right, Henry VI., Margaret, his wife, and Edward VI. At the 
8 .door: on the left, Elisabeth, wife of Edward IV., Edward V., and Rich- 
ard III.; on the r^ht, Anne, wife of Richard III., Henry VII., and his con- 
sort EUsabeth. The niches in the windows are filled with similar statues. 

Ronnd the handsome mosalo pa-vement luiis the inscription (in 
the Latin of the Vulgate), ^Except the Lord keep the house , their 
lahoai is bat lost that build it'. 

A dooi on the E. side of the Central Ilall (not always open) leads 
to tbe Hall of the Poets, also called the Uppeb Waiting Hall. 
It eontains the following frescoes of scenes from English poetry : — 
Ori8e1da*8 first trial of patience, from Chaucer, by Cope; St. George 
conquering the Dragon, from Spenser, by Watts; King Lear 
disinheriting his daughter Cordelia, from Shakspeare, by Herbert ,* 
Satan touched by the spear of Ithuriel, from Milton, by Horsley; 
St. Cecilia, from Dryden, by Tenniel; Personification of the Thames, 
from Pope, by Armitage ; Death of Marmion, from Scott, by Armitage ; 
Death of Lara, from Byron, by W, Dyce. 

Beyond the N. door of the Central Hall, and corresponding with 

the passage leading to the House of Lords in the opposite direction, 

is the Commons* Cobbidob, leading to the House of Commons. Tt 

is also adorned with 8 frescoes, as follows (beginning on the left) : — 
1. Alice Lisle concealing fugitive Cavaliers after the battle of Sedge- 
moor ; 2. Last sleep of the Doke of Argyll \ 3. The Lords and C!ommnns 
delivering the crown to William and Mary in the Banqueting Hall-, 
4. Acquittal of the Seven Bishops in the reign of James II. (comp. 

«. 188); 5. Monk declaring himself in favour of a free parliament^ 
. Landing of Charles 11. ; 7. The executioner hanging Wisharfs book 
roimd the neck of Montrose ; 8. Jane Lane helping Charles II. to escape. 

We next enter the Commons' Lobby, containing a statue of 
Lord John Bu88eU (d. 1878), beyond vhich we reach the — 

House or Commons, 75ft. in length, 45 ft. wide, and 41 ft. 
high, yery substantially and handsomely fitted up with oak-panel- 
ling , in a simpler and more business-like style than the House of 
Lords. The present ceiling, which hides the original one, was con- 
structed to ImproTe the lighting and ventilation. The members of 
the House (670 in number, though seats are provided for 476 only) 
enter either by the public approach, or by a private entrance through 
a side-door to the £. of Westminster Hall and along an arcade 
between this hall and the Star Chamber Court. The twelve stained 
glass windows are adorned with the armorial bearings of parliamen- 
tary boroughs. In the evening the House is lighted thtovi^^^. 1V\& 
glass panels of the ceiling. The scat of tho ^^Qa.V^t ot Y^^^\\«v>^> 
is at theN. end of the chamber, in a straight \moV\\>\V\v<iH4W»\t^vJ>k 

in the Boose of LoidB. Tho benches to tVic n^A\X. ol VX^^ ''^"ft^^^^*"' 
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are the recognised seats of the Goveniment Party; the miiiisters 
occupy the first bench. On the left of the Speaker are the members 
forming the Opposition, the leaders of which also take their seats 
on the first bench. 

In front of the Speaker's table is the Clerks' table, on which lies 
the Mace. The Reporters' Gallery is abOTO the speaker, while above 
it again, behind an iron grating, are the seats for ladies. 

At the S. end of the House, opposite the Speaker, are the 
galleries for strangers. The upper, or Strangers' Gallery, can be 
visited by an order from a Member of Parliament. To the lower, 
or Speaker's Gallery, admis8i(m is granted only on the Speaker's 
order , obtained by a member. The row of seats in front of the 
Speaker's Gallery is appropriated to members of the peerage and 
distinguished strangers. The galleries at the sides of the House are 
for the use of members, and are considered to form part of the House. 

The seats underneath the galleries, on a level with the floor of 
the House, but outside the bar, are appropriated to members of 
the diplomatic corps and to distinguished strangers. 

Permission to be present at the debates of the Lower House 
can be obtained only from a member of parliament. The House of 
Lords, when sitting as a Court of Appeal, is open to the public; on 
other occasions a peer's order is necessary. On each side of the 
House of Commons is a ^Division Lobhy\ into which the members 
pass, when a vote is taken, for the purpose of being counted. The 
''Ayes\ or those who are favourable to the motion, retire into the W. 
lobby , to the right of the Speaker ; the ^Noe8\ or those who vote 
against the motion , retire into the E. lobby, to the Speaker's left. 

Returning to the Central Hall we pass through the door at 
its western (right) extremity, leading to St. Stephen's Hali^ 
which is 75 ft. long, 30 ft. broad, and 55ft. high. It occupies 
the site of old St. Stephen's Chapel , founded in 1330, and long 
used for meetings of the Commons. Along the walls are marble 
statues of celebrated English statesmen: on the left (S.), 
Hampden , Seldcn , Sir Robert Walpole , Lord Chatham , his son 
Pitt, and the Irish orator Grattan ; on the right (N.) , Lord Claren- 
don, Lord Falkland, Lord Somers, Lord Mansfield, Fox, and Burke. 
The niches at the sides of the doors are occupied by statues of 
English sovereigns. By the E. door: on the left, Matilda, Henry II., 
Eleanor; on the right, Richard C(sur de Lion, Berengaria, and 
John. By the W. door: on the left, William the Conqueror, Ma- 
tilda, William II ; on the right, Henry I. Beauclerc, Matilda, and 
Stephen. 

A broad flight of stops leads hence through St. Stephen's 
Porch (62 ft. in height), passing a large stained-glass window, and 
turning to the right, to Westminster flail. 

The present WestmixiBteT Hail U ^vrt. ol VX^a Mialeut Palaee of 
WestminstCT founded by the Ai\g\o-^a^o^^'v\^%*'» wA ^<re«^a\\s^ 
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their Buoeesson down to Heury Ylll. The hall was begun by 
William Kuftis, son of the Conqueror, in 1097, continued and 
extended by Henry III. and Edward I., and almost totally destroyed 
by fire in 1291. Edward II. afterwards began to rebuild it; and 
in 1398 Richard II. caused it to be remodelled and enlarged, 
supplying it with a new roof. It is one of the largest halls in the 
world with a wooden ceiling unsupported by columns. Its length is 
290 ft., breadth 68 ft., and height 92 ft. The oaken roof, with its 
hammer-beams, repaired in 1820 with the wood of an old vessel in 
Portsmouth Harbour, is considered a masterpiece of timber archi- 
tecture, both in point of beauty and constructive skill. 

Westminster Hall , which now forms a vestibule to the Houses 
of Parliament, is rich in interesting historical associations. In 
it were held some of the earliest English parliaments, one of 
which deelared Edward II. to have forfeited the crown; and 
by a Gurions fatality the first scene of public importance in 
the new hall, as restored or rebuilt by Richard II., was the 
deposition of that unfortunate monarch. In this hall the English 
monarehs down to George IV. gave their coronation festivals ; 
and here Edward HI. entertained the captive kings, David of 
Scotland and John of Franco. Hero Charles I. was condemned 
to death; and here, a few years later (1053), Cromwell, wear- 
ing the royal purple lined with ermine, and holding a golden 
sceptre in one hand and the Bible in the other, was saluted as Lord 
Protector. Within eight years afterwards the Protector's body was 
rudely dragged from its resting-place in Westminster Abbey and 
thrust into a pit at Tyburn, while his head was exposed with thoso 
of Bradshaw and Ireton on the pinnacles of this same Westminster 
Hall, where it remained for 30 years. A high wind at last carried 
it to the ground. After some years the family of the sentry who 
pieked it up sold it to one of the Russells, a distant descendant 
of Cxomwell, and it passed finally into the possession of Dr. Wil- 
kinson, one of whose descendants, living at Sevenoaks, Kent, is 
said now to possess it. There is some evidence, however, to the 
effect that the Protector's body, after its exhumation, was buriod In 
Red Lion Square, and that another, substituted for it, was deprived 
of its head and buried at Tyburn. Either story serves to illustrate 
the horrible barbarity of that unhappy juncture. 

Many other famous historical characters were condemned to 
death in Westminster Hall , including William Wallace , the brave 
champion of Scotland's liberties ; Sir John Oldcastle , better known 
as Lord Gobham ; Sir Thomas More ; the Protector Somerset ; Sir 
Thomas Wyatt; Robert Devereux, Earl of Essex ; Guy Fawkes; and 
the Earl of Strafford. Among other notable events transacted at 
Westminster Hall was the acquittal of the Sevew V^\s^iQ^^^ ^V^V^^ 
been committed to the Tower for theii oppoavWow \.q VXi^VwQv^^^ 
CMihoUe inaontioBB of James II. ; the cou(Veu\A\a.Wo\v qI ^vi ^«Aa.v2a. 
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lords Kilmainock, Balmerino, andLoTat; the trial of Lord Byron 
(grand-uncle of the poet) for killing Mr, Chaworth in a duel ; the 
condemnation of Lord Ferrars for murdering his valet ; and the ac- 
quittal of Warren Hastings, after a trial which (including numerous 
postponements) had lasted seven years. 

The last public festival held in Westminster Hall was at the 
coronation of George lY., when the King's champion in full armour 
rode into the hall, and, according to ancient custom, threw his 
gauntlet on the floor, challenging to mortal combat anyone who might 
dispute the title of the sovereign. The ceremony of swearing in 
the Lord Mayor took place here for the last time in 1882, and is 
now performed in the new Law Courts (p. 136), 

On theE. side of the hall are placed the following marble statues 
(beginning from the left) : Mary, wife of William III., James 1., 

Charles I., Charles II., William III., George IV., WiUiam IV. 

In 1886 two explosions of dynamite took place in Westminster Palace, 
one in the House of Commons, to the left of the entrance below the gal- 
lery, and one in Westminster Hall. Fortunately no permanent damage has 
been done in cither case, and all traces of the outrages have been removed. 

From the first landing of the staircase leading to St. Stephen's 
Hall we descend to the left (E.), through a narrow door, to St. 
Stephen's Cbypt (properly the Church of St. Mary's Undercroft) ^ a 
low vaulted structure supported by columns , measuring 90 ft. in 
length, 28 ft. in breadth , and 20 ft. in height. It was erected 
by King Stephen , rebuilt by Edwards II. and III. , and , after 
having long fallen to decay, has recently been thoroughly restored 
and richly decorated with painting and gilding. The Crypt serves 
at present as a chapel for the inhabitants of Westminster Palace, 
in which there are 18 or 20 official residences of various sizes. 8t. 
Stephen's Cloisters , on the E. side of Westminster Hall, were built 
by Henry VIII. and have been lately restored. They are beautifully 
adorned with carving , groining , and tracery, but are usually not 
open to the public. The other multifarious portions of this immense 
pile of buildings include libraries, committee rooms , and dining, 
refreshment , and smoking rooms. The number of statues , outside 
and inside, is about five hundred. 

On the W. side of Westminster Hall , and to the N. of the 
Abbey, stands St. Margaret's Church (PI. R, 25; IV), which, down 
to 1858, used to be attended by the House of Commons in state on 
four days in the year , as then prescribed in the Prayer Book. It 
was erected in the time of Edward I. on the site of an earlier 
church built by Edward the Confessor in 1064, and was greatly 
altered and improved under Edward IV. The stained-glass window 
of the Crucifixion at the E. end was executed at Gouda in Holland, 
and is said to have been a gift from the town of Dordrecht to 
Henry VII. Henry Vlll. presented it to Waltham Abbey. At the 
time of the Commonwealth it was concealed, and after yarious 
YJclssitudGB it was at length purchased in 1758 by the church- 
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wftidens of St. BiUigareVs for 400^., and placed lults present position. 
William Caxton , whose printing - press was set up in 1476-77 in 
the almonry, formerly standing near the W. front of Westminster 
Abbey, was buried here in 1491 . From the fact of a chapel ex- 
isting in the old almonry, printers' work-shops and also guild- 
meetings of printers are still called ^chapels'. Sir Walter Raleigh, 
who was execnted in front of the palace of Westminster in 1618, 

vts bnried in the chancel. The church has been lately restored. 
At the B. end of the 8. aisle is a stained-glass window placed here 
by the printers in 1882 in memory of Caxton, containing his portrait, with 
Oie Venerable Bede on his right and Erasmus on his left. On a brass plate 
below the window is a verse by Tennyson, referring to Caxton's motto, 
*/te< tux'. A^aeent is a brass memorial of Raleigh. The large and hand- 
acme window over the W. door was put up by Americans to the memory 
of Sir Walter Baleigh in 1882; it contains portraits of Kaleigh and several 
of his distinguished contemporaries, and also scenes connected with the 
Ufe of Raleigh and the colonisation of America. The poetic inscription 
on the Baleigh window was written by Mr. J. Russell Lowell. There are 
also fine windows in the 8. wall in memory of Lord and Lady Hathcrluy, 
and a window has been put up at the W. end of the S. aisle to Lord 
Frederick Garendish, aasassinated at Dublin in 1882. 

In Old Palace Yard, to the S., between the Houses of Parlia- 
ment and Westminster Abbey, rises an Equestrian Statue of Richard 
Coeur de Lion, in bronze, by Marochetti. 

To the N. of St. Margaret's, in Parliament Square, opposite the 
entranee into New Palace Yard, stands the bronze Statue of the Earl 
of Derby (d. 1869), in the robes of a peer, 10 ft. high, by Noble, 
ereeted in 1874. The granite pedestal bears four reliefs in bronze, 
lepiesenting his career as a statesman. A little to the spectator's 
right Is a bronze statue of Lord Palmerston (d. 1865), and on the 
N. side of the square is that of Sir Robert Peel (d. 1850). On 
the W. side of the square is the bronze Statue of Canning (d. 
1827), by Westmacott , near which , at the corner of Great George 
Street, Ib a handsome Gothic fountain, erected in 1865 as a 
memorial to the distinguished men who brought about the abolition 
of slaTery in the British dominions. On the S. side is a bronze 
Statue of Lord Beaconsfield (d. 1881), in the robes of the Garter, 
by Baffgi, unyeiled in April, 1883. 

The Tlsitoi should not quit this spot without a glance at King 
Street J the only thoroughfare in earlier times, before Parliament 
Street waa made, from Whitehall to Westminster. At the North 
end of this street, demolished to make room for the new Govern- 
ment OfAoes, ttood Holbein's great gate. Spenser, the poet, spent 
his last days in this street, and he was carried hence to West- 
minster Abbey. Oromwell's mother lived here , often visited by 
her affeetionate son; so did Dr. Sydenham, Lord North, Bishop 
Goodman, and at one time OliTor Cromwell himself. Through this 
Btieet, humble as it now looks, all the pageants from Whitehall 
to the Abbey and Westminster Hall passed, whether for burial, 
eoiODAtiou, or state trials. Parliament Street was only o^<svv^^\\v 
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1732, long after Whitehall had ceased to be a loyal residence, and 
was carried through the old privy garden of Whitehall. 

♦Westminster Bridge (PI. R, 29; iV), erected in 1856-62, by 
Page^ at a cost of 250,000^., on the site of an earlier stone bridge, 
is 1160 ft. long and 85 ft. broad (carriage-way 53 ft., side-walks 
each 15 ft.). It consists of seven iron arches borne by granite 
buttresses, the central arch having a span of 120 ft., the others of 
114 ft. The bridge is one of the handsomest in London, and affords 
an admirable view of the Houses of Parliament. It was the view 
from this bridge that suggested Wordsworth's fine sonnet, beginning 
*£arth has not anything to show more fair\ Below the bridge, on 
the left bank, is the beginning of the Victoria Embankment (p. Ill); 
above, on the right bank, is the Albert Embankment^ with the 
extensive Hospital of St. Thomas (p. 286). Four large gas lamps 
of unusual illuminating power have been erected at the W. end 
of the bridge. 

18. Westminster Abbey. 

Westininster Column. Westminster School, Westminster Hospital. 

Royal Aquarium. 

On the low ground on the left bank of the Thames, where 
Westminster Abbey now stands , once overgrown with thorns and 
surrounded by water , and therefore called Thorney Isle , a church 
is said to have been erected in honour of St. Peter by the Anglo- 
Saxon king Sebert about 616. With the church was connected 
a Benedictine religious house (monasterium, or minster)^ which, in 
reference to its position to the W. of the Cistercian Abbey of St. 
Mary of the Graces (Eastminster ; see p. 123), was called **West- 
minster Abbey (PI. R, 25 ; IV). 

The church, after having been destroyed by the Danes, appears 
to have been re-erected by King Edgar in 985. The regular establish- 
ment of the Abbey, however, may be ascribed to Edward the Confessor, 
who built a church here which seems to have been almost as large 
as the present one (1049-65). The Abbey was entirely rebuilt 
in the latter half of the 13th cent, by Henry III. and his son Ed- 
ward I., who left it substantially in its present condition, though 
important alterations and additions were made in the two succeed- 
ing centuries. The Chapel of Henry VII. was erected by that mon- 
arch at the beginning of the 16th cent., and the towers completed 
by Sir C. Wren in 1714. At the Reformation the Abbey, which had 
been richly endowed by the liberality of former kings, shared in the 
general fate of the religious houses; its property was confiscated, and 
the church converted into the cathedral of a bishopric, which lasted 
only from 1540 to 1550. Under Queen Mary the monks returned, 
buthersucceBSOT Elizabeth restored. t\ie wiMw|j6mctA&Qf Henry VIII., 
Slid conveyed the Abbey to aDeaw, -wVo ^T<i«v^^a^«t *. ^Swi^hw. 
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of 12 Canons. — The title Aichbisliop •£ Westmiuster, recently 
created by the Pope, is not officially recognised in England. 

Westminster Abbey + , vith its royal burial-vaults and long series 
of monuments to celebrated men, is not unieasonably regarded by 
the English as their national Walhalla, or Temple of Fame ; and in- 
terment within its walls is considered the last and greatest honour 
which the nation can bestow on the most deserving of her offspring. 
The honour has often, however, been conferred on persons now 
believed to have been scarcely worthy of it, and even on children. 

^The spaciousness and gloom of this vast edifice produce a profound 
and mysterious awe. We step cautiously and softly about, as if fearful 
of disturbing the hallowed silence of the tomb ; while every footfall 
whispers along the walls, and chatters among the sepulchres, making us 
more sensible of the quiet we have interrupted. It seems as if the awful 
nature of the place presses down upon the soul, and hushes the beholder 
into noiseless reverence. We feel that we are surrounded by the con- 
gregated bones of the great men of past times , who have filled history 
with their deeds, and the earth with their renown\ — W(uhingto» Irving. 

The church is in the form of a Latin cross. The much admired 
chapel at the E. end is in the Perpendicular style. The other parts 
of the church, with the exception of the unpleasing and incongruous 
W. towers by Wren, and a few doubtful Norman remains, are Early 
English. The impression produced by the interior Is very striking, 
owing to the harmony of the proportions, the richness of the colour- 
ing, and the beauty of the Purbeck marble columns and of the tri- 
forium. In many resp( cts, however, the effect is sadly marred by 
restorations and by the egregiously bad taste displayed in several of 
the monuments. The choir extends beyond the transept into the 
nave, from wliich it is separated by an iron screen. In front of the 
altar is a curious old mosaic pavement with tasteful arabesques, 
brought from Rome in 1268 by Abbot Ware. The fine wood-work 
of the choir was executed in 1848. The organ was entirely rebuilt 
by Mr. Hill in 1884, and stands at the two extremities of the 
screen between the choir and the nave. The very elaborate and 
handsome reredos, erected in 1867, is chiefly composed of red and 
white alabaster. The large figures in the niches represent Moses, 
St. Peter, St. Paul, and David. The recess above the table con- 
tains a fine Venetian glass mosaic, by Salviatij representing the 
Last Supper. In the S. bay of the sanctuary is a portrait of 
Richard II. on panel, formerly in the Jerusalem Chamber, the 
oldest contemporary representation of an English sovereign. 
Behind it is some old tapestry from Westminster School, with the 
names of Westminster scholars painted on its ends. The Abbey, 
or, as it is olflcially termed, the Collegiate Church of St. Peter, 
is now decorated with upwards of 20 stained-glass windows. 

The total length of the church, including the chapel of Henry VII., 
is 513 ft. ; length of the transept from N. to S., 200 ft. ; breadth of 

f Tlic beat fiiiide to We.slmin.ster Abbey is the Popular Quide (illustrated) 
of tho JW/ Mall Gazette (price 6(1.). 
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nave and aisles, 75 ft., of transept, 80 ft. ; height of the church, 
102 ft., of towers, 225 ft. 

The Abbey may be entered by the door in the N. transept, 
near St. Margaret's Church, by the principal portal at the W. end, 
or by the door in the Poets' Comer or S. transept. The nave, aisles, 
and transept are open gratis to the public daily (Sundays excepted ), 
except during the hours of divine service, till 4 p.m. in winter and 
6 p.m. in summer. Daily service at 8, 10, and 3 o'clock. From the 
first Sunday after Easter till the last Sunday in July there is a special 
service in the naveat 7 p.m. A charge of 6d[. (except on Mondays and 
Tuesdays) is made for admission to the chapels, which are only shown 
to visitors accompanied by a verger. As the verger announces with a 
loud voice when he is about to conduct a party round the chapelt^, 
the visitor may continue to inspect the other parts of the Abbey uuti 1 
thus summoned. Visitors are cautioned against accepting the useless 
services of any of the numerous loiterers outside the church. 

The following list of the most interesting monuments, which 
do not invariably imply interment in the Abbey, begins with theN. 
transept, and continues through the N. aisle, the S. aisle, and the 
S. transept (Poets' Comer), after which we enter the chapels. 

N. Transept. 

On the right, WiUiam Pitt, Lord Chatham, the statesman 
(d. 1778), a large monument hy Bacon. Above, in a niche, Chatham 
is represented in an oratorical attitude, with his right hand out- 
stretched; at his feet are sitting two female figures. Wisdom and 
Courage; in the centre, Britannia with a trident; to the right and 
left, Earth and Sea. — Opposite — 

L. John Holies, Duke of NewcmiU (d. 171 1) ; large monument 
by Bird, in a debased style. The sarcophagus bears the semi-re- 
cumbent figure of the Duke ; to the right is Truth with her mirror, 
on the left. Wisdom ; above, on the columns and over the armorial 
bearings. Genii. — Adjacent — 

L. *Oeorge Canning, the statesman (d. 1827); statue by Chan- 
trey. — Adjacent, his son — 

L. ChaHes John, Viscount Canning, Governor-General of Iridia 
(d. 1862), statue by Foley. 

Close by is their relative. Viscount Stratford de Redcliffe (d. 
1880), long British ambassador in Constantinople ; statue by Boehm, 
with an epitaph by Tennyson. 

Adjacent, Lord Beaconsfield (d. 1881), statue by Boehm. 

R. Lord Palmerston, the statesman (d. 1865); statue by Jack- 
son, in the costume of a Knight of the Garter. — Adjoining — 

R. William Bayne , William Blair , and Lord Manners, naval 
officers who *were mortally wounded in the course of the naval en- 
gagements under the command of Admiral Sir George Brydgcs 
Rodney on the 9th and 12th of April , 1782', by Nollekens. ' 
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L. WiUiam Cavendish , Dtike of Newcastle (d. 1676), and his 
wife ; a doable sarcophagas, with recumbent figures in the costume 
of the period, under a rich canopy. — Adjacent — 

L. Sir John Malcolm^ General (d. 1833), one of the chief pro- 
moters of the English power in India ; statue by Chantrey, 

L. *8ir Peter Warren , Admiral (d. 1752), by Boubiliae. Her- 
cules places the bust of the Admiral on a pedestal , while Nayi- 
gation looks on with mournful admiration. — Opposite — 

R. Robert , Marquis of Londonderry and Viscount Castlereaghy 
the statesman (d. 1822); statue by Thomas. The scroll in his hand 
bears the (now scarcely legible) inscription, 'Peace of Paris, 1814'. 
Next to it — 

L. * William^ Lord Mansfield^ the statesman and judge (d. 1793), 
by Ftaxman. Above is the Judge on the judicial bench, in his 
official robes; on the left is Justice with her scales, on the right, 
Wisdom opening the book of the law. Behind the bench is Lord 
Mansfield's motto : * uni asquus virtuti' , with the ancient represen- 
tation of death, a youth bearing an extinguished torch. — Opposite, 
by the railing of the ambulatory — 

L. Sir Robert Peel, the statesman (d. 1850) ; statue by Oibson. 

W. AlSLB OF N. TSANSBPT. 

R. Qeorge Gordon^ Earl of Aberdeen, the statesman (d. 1860); 
bust by Noble, 

R. ^Elizabeth Warren (d. 1816), widow of the Bishop of Bangor, 
by Westmacott. The fine monument represents, in half life-size, 
a poor mother sitting with her child in her arms, in allusion to 
the benevolence of the deceased. — Adjoining — 

R. Sir Qeorge Comewall Lewis , statesman (d. 1863) ; bust by 
Weekes. — Adjacent — 

R. Sir Eyre Coote, General, Commander-in-Chief of the British 
forces in India (d. 1788); colossal monument by Banks, erected by 
the East India Company. 

R. Francis Homer, Member of Parliament (d. 1817); statue by 
Chantrey. — Opposite — 

L. Sir John Balchen, Admiral , who in 1744 was lost with his 
flag-ship and crew of nearly 1000 men in the English Channel ; 
with a relief of the wrecked vessel, by Scheemakers, 

R. General Hope, Governor of Quebec (d. 1789), by Bacon; a 
mourning Indian woman bends over the sarcophagus. — Above — 

R. Warren Hastings, Governor- General of India (d. 1818); 
bust by Bacon. — Above — 

Richard Cobden, the politician and champion of free-trade 
(d. 1865); bust by Woolner. — Adjacent — 

R. Earl of Halifax, the statesman (d. 1771); bust by Baeon, 
At the end of the passage, i\v three niches in the wall above, 
separated hy palm-trees, ia ihe mowamewX ol — 
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Admiral Watson (^. 1757), hy Scheemakers. The Admiral, in 
a toga, is sitting in the centre, holding a palm branch. On the 
right the town of Calcutta on her knees presents a petition to her 
eonqaeror. On the left is an Indian in chains, emhlematlcal of 
Ghandernagore, also conquered by the Admiral. 

N. Aisle. 

On the left. Sir Thomas Fowtll Buxton (d. 1845), Member of 
Parliament , one of the champions of the movement for the abol- 
ition of slavery, by Jhrupp, — Adjacent — 

L. Balft (d. 1870), the composer, medallion-portrait by Mal- 
lempre. 

L. Hugh Chamberlain, physician (d. 1728), by Sclieemakers and 
Delvaux; recumbent figure upon a sarcophagus; on the right and 
left, two allegorical figures, representing Ilealth and Medicine. 

R. Tablets to Charles Bumey (d. 1814), the historian of music, 
and John Blow (d. 1708) , the comjwser and organist. — Then — 

R. William Croft, organist of Westminster Abbey (d. 1727), 
with a bust. On the fioor are the tombstones of Henry Purcell 
(d. 1695), organist of the abbey, and W. Stemdale Bennet(d, 1875), 
the composer. 

L. *8ir Thomas Stamford Baffles, Governor of Java (d. 1820), 
Bitting figure, by Chantrey, 

L. ^William WUberforce (d. 1833), one of the chief advocates 
for the emancipation of the slaves ; sitting figure, by Joseph. 

R. *Oeorge Lindsay Johnstone (d. 1815); fine monument by 
Flaxman^ erected by the sister of the deceased. On a sarcophagus, 
with a small medallion of the deceased, is a mourning female figure. 

L. Lord John Thynne, X>. />., Sub-Dean of the Abbey (d. 
1881)^ reeambent figure by Armstead, 

To the left, at the end of the choir : — 

Sir Uaae Newton (d. 1726), by Rysbrack. The half recumbent 
figure of Newton reposes on a blai;k sarcophagus, beside which are 
two small Genii unfolding a scroll. Below is a relief in marble, in- 
dicating the labours of the deceased. Above is an allegorical figure 
of Astronomy upon a large globe. 

OkorUa Darwin (d. 1882), the eminent naturalist, and Sir John 
Her$dui (d. 1871), the astronomer, are buried within a few yards 
of Newton's tomb (memorial slabs in the floor). — The window 
above is a memorial of Robert Stephenson (d. 1859), the engineer. 

In the N. aisle, farther on : — 

B. Rithaird Mead, the physician (d. 1754), with bust, by Schee- 
makerM. — Above, in the window : — 

^Spencer Perceval, Chancellor of the Exchequer and First Lord 
of the Treasury, who was murdered at Westmiu&tei \\^\\\\\ V<^Nn^ 
by WutmaeoU, Reeambent figure npon a aaico'^Va^^w^ s vvX. ^^ 
kead a moumittg Hgnre of •Strength, and at t\\e ^ooX'^x^^^ ^ax^^^*^- 
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eration. The bas-relief above repiesents the mnrder ; the second 
figure to the left is that of the murderer, Bellingham. 

K. Mrs. Mary Beaufoy (d. 1705) ; group by Grinling Gibbons. 

R. Robert Killigrew, General, killed at Almanza in Spain in 
1707, by Bird. — In front of this monument Ben Jonson is buried 
(p. 196), with the words *0 Rare Ben Johnson I ' cut in the pave- 
ment. Close by, under a modem brass, lies John Hunter (d. 1793), 
the celebrated surgeon and anatomist, brought here in 1859 from 
St. Martin's in the Fields. — The window above was erected to the 
memory of Isambard Brunei (d. 1859), the engineer. 

R., above, Sir Charles Lyell, the eminent geologist (d. 1875), bust 
by Theed. 

R. *Charles James Fox , the famous statesman (d. 1806) , by 
Westmacott. The figure of the deceased lies on a couch, and is 
supported by the arms of Liberty ; at his feet are Peace, with an 
olive branch, and a liberated negro slave. 

Henry Ornttan (d. 1820), the Irish orator and statesman, is 
buried near Fox's monument. 

R. * Captain Montagu (d. 1794), by FUixman. Statue on a 
lofty pedestal, crowned by the Goddess of Victory. 

R. Sir James Mackintosh, the historian (d. 1832); bust by Theed, 

R. George Tierney, the orator (d. 1830); bust by Westmacott. 

R. Marquis of Lansdowne (d. 1863); bust by Boeftm. 

R. Lord Holland, the statesman (d. 1840); large monument, by 
Baily. Below is the entrance to a vault, on the steps to which on 
the left the Angel of Death , and on the right Literature and 
Science are posted. 

R. John, Earl Russell (d. 1878), bust. 

R. Zachary Macaulay (d. 1838) , the father of Lord Macaulay, 
and a noted advocate for the abolition of slavery; bust by Weekes. 

Having now reached the end of the N. aisle, we turn to the 
left (S.), where on the N. side of the principal (W.) Entranob, at 
the end of the nave, we observe the monument of — 

Jeremiah Horrocks , the astronomer (d. 1641). Above the door 
is tlie monument of — 

* William Pitt, the renowned statesman (d. 1806), by Westma- 
cott. At the top stands the statue of IMtt as Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, in the act of speaking. To the right is History listen- 
ing to his words ; on the loft. Anarchy in chains. 

The proximity of the tombs of Fox and Pitt in the K. Iransept sug- 
gested Scotfa well-known lines: — 

'Drop upon Fox's grave the tear, 
'Twill trickle to his rivaFs bier\ 

On the S. side of the door is the monument of Admiral Sir 
Thomas Hardy (d. 1732), by Cheere. 

R. James Cornewall, Captain (d. 1743), a monument by Taj/i^f. 

At the foot of a low pyramid of S\c\\\wv marble is a grotto in white 

marble, with a relief of the T\a.va\ \ia.\X\<i qI'IwXqiv^ in which 
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Goriiowall foil. The monument terminates above in a palm-tiec 
with the armorial bearings. 

S. AlSLB. 

In the baptistery at the W. end : — 

James Cragga, Secretary of State (d. 1721); statue "by Ouelphiy 
with Inscription by Pope. 

WiUiam Wordsworth^ the poet (d. 1850); statue by Thrupp, 

Rev. John Kehle (d. 1866); bust by Woolner, 

The baptistery also contains busts, by Woolner, of the liev. 
Fred. D. Maurice (d. 1872) and thefieu. Charles Kingsley (6. 1875), 
and a bronze medallion of Professor Henry Fawcett (d. 1884), by 
Alfred OilberL The stained-glass windows were placed here by 
Mr. George W. Ghilds of Philadelphia in memory of George Herbert 
(d. 1632) and William Cowper (d. 1800). 

Wo now continue to follow the S. aisle. 

On the right: WiUiam Congreve, the dramatist (d. 1728), by 
liird. The sarcophagus is of Egyptian marble. Above it is the 
medallion. The monument was erected by Henrietta, Duchess of 
Marlborough. 

R. William Buckland, the geologist (d. 1856), bust by Weekes. 

R. Lord Lawrence (d. 1879), Governor-General of India ; bust 
by Woolner, 

Then, above the door leading to the cloisters — 

^George Wade, General (d. 1748), \)y Roubiliac. The Goddess 
of Fame is preventing Time from destroying the General's tiophics, 
which are attached to a column. 

R. Sir James Outram, General (d. 1863) ; bust by Noble. Below 
aro Oatram and Lord Clyde shaking hands, and between them is 
General Havelock. At the sides are mourning ligures, representing 
Indian tribes. 

Above, occmpying the whole recess of the window — 

R. WUliam Hargrave, General (d. 1750), by Roubiliac. The 
General is descending from his sarcophagus, while Time, represent- 
ed allegorically, conquers Death and breaks his arrow. — Next — 

Sidney, Earl Oodolphin (JJl. 1712), Lord High Treasurer, by/i/rrf. 

R. Colonel Townshend, who fell in Canada in 1759, lay Fck- 
sUin. Two Indian warriors bear the white marble sarcophagus, 
whioh U adjoined by a pyramid of coloured Sicilian marble. 

R. John Andri, Major, executed in America as a spy in 1780. 
Sareoplia^f with mourning Britannia, by Van Qelder. — Opposite, 
in the naTO, by the end of the choir : — 

James, Earl Stanhope, ambassador and minister of war (d. 
1720), by Byshrack. — Then, returning to the N. aisle : — 

L. !niomas Thynne, murdered in Pall Mall in 1682 bv «.»*^'e>^N\\^ 
hired by Oouut Koningsmarck , whose o\)3e«^l ^9i% ^iXv^ \v^\\^ vA 
Thynne'fl wife, a wealthy heiress, by Quellin. TYie i^W^l ^^^^ ^^^ 
pedestal ia a repreaeutation of the muxdci. 

H A KUKKEUf London. 6ih Edit. Vi 
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R. Vr. Isaac Watts, the famous divine and hymn-writei (d. 
1748), with hust by Banks. 

R. John Wesley, founder of the Methodists (d. 1791), and 
(.'harles Wesley (d. 1788), by Van Gelder, relief by AdamS'Aeton. 

R. Cliarles Bumey, philologist (d. 1818); bust by Gahagan. 

L. TJtomas Owen, judge (d. 1598); an Interesting old painted 
monument, with a life-size recumbent Agure leaning on the right 
arm. — By the adjoining pillar — 

L. Pasquale Pax)li (d. 1807); the well-known Gorsican general 
(buried in Corsica) ; bust by Flaxman, — Opposite — 

R. Sir Cloudesley Shovel, Admiral (d. 1707), by Bird, recumbent 
figure under a canopy. — Above — 

Sir Godfrey Kneller, the painter (d. 1723), by Rysbrack ; bust 
under a canopy. The monument was designed by Kneller himself, 
who is the only painter commemorated in the abbey. He was 
buried in his own garden, at Kneller Hall, Twickenham. 

L. Sir Thomas Richardson, judge (d. 1634), old monument by 
Le Soeur. 

L. Dr. Andrew Bell, the founder of the Madras system of edu- 
cation (d. 1832), with relief representing him examining a class 
of boys, by Behnes, 

In the middle of the nave lie, amongst others, David Living- 
stone, the celebrated African traveller (d. 1873), Sir Charles Barry, 
the architect (d. 1860), Robert Stephenson, the engineer (d. 1859), 
Lord Clyde (d. 1863), Sir James Outram (d. 1863 ; the 'Bayard 
of India'), Sir George Pollock (d. 1872), Lord Lawrence (d. 1879), 
Sir G. G. Scott, the architect (d. 1878 ; with a brass by Street'), and 
G. E. Street (d. 1881), the architect of the New Law Courts. 

Wc now turn to the right and enter the — 

S. Tkansbpt and Poets' Cornbb. 

On the right : George Grote, the historian (d. 1871) ; bust by 
Bacon. 

Adjacent is the monument of Bishop Thirlwall (d. 1875), the 
eminent historian of Greece. 

R. William Camden, the antiquary (d. 1623), small statue. — 
Above — 

David Garrick, the famous actor (d. 1779) ; large group in relief, 
by Webber. Garrick is stepping out from behind a curtain, which 
he opens with extended arms. Below are the comic and the tragic 
Muse. — Below — 

Isaac Cnsaubon, the theologist (d. 1614). — Above — 

John Ernest Grabe, the Oriental scholar (d. 1711); sitting 
figure by Bird. — Several uninteresting monuments ; then — 

Isaac Barrow, the theologian (d. 1679). 

Joseph Addison, the essayist (^. VTi^V, statue by Wtitmacoti, 
On the base arc the Muses in leWet. 
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Lord Maeaulay, the historian (d. 1859) ; bust by Bumard. 

W, M, Thackeray J the uovcliat and humorist [d. 1863] ; bust by 
Marochetti, — AboTe — 

Qeorgt Frederick Handel, the composer (d. 1759), the last work 
from the chisel of BoubUiae ; life-size statue sunouudod by music 
and instruments ; above, among the clouds, a heavenly choir ; in 
the background, an organ. 

Sir Archibald CampbeU, General (d. 1791), by Wiiton. — Below, 
to the right — 

James Stuart Mackerh&ie, Lord Privy Seal for Scotland (d. 1800); 
medallion-portrait, by NoUekens. — By the S. wall : — 

*John, Duke of Argyll and Greenwich (d. 1743) ; a large monu- 
ment by £ou&t/iac. On a black sarcophagus rests the half-rcciim- 
bent, life-size figure of the Duke, supported by History, who is 
writing his name on a pyramid. On the pedestal, to the left. Elo- 
quence ; to the right. Valour. 

Above the doorway of the chapel of St. Blaise or St. Faith 
tp. 209) : — 

Oliver Qoldamith (d. 1774), buried at the Temple (p. 135); 
medallion by NoUekena. — Then — 

John Oay, the poet (d. 1732), by Rysbrack, A small Genius 
holds the medallion. The irreverent inscription, by Gay himself, 
runs: — 

^Life i8 a jest ;and all things show it : 
I thought 80 once J but now I know it\ 

Nicolas BowCj the poet (d. 1718), and his only daughter, by 
Rysbrack. Above, the medallion of the daughter. — Then — 

James Thomson, the poet of the 'Seasons' (d. 1748) ; statue by 
Spang. — Adjacent — 

*WiUiam Shakspeare (d. 1616), designed by A'ent, and executed 
by Scheemakers. The figure of the Poet, placed on a pedestal re- 
sembling an altar , is represented with the right arm leaning un 
a pile of his works ; the left hand holds a roll bearing the titles uf 
his chief writings. On the pedestal are the masks of Queen Eliza- 
beth, Uenry Y., and Richard III. 

Above, Robert Bums (d. 1796), bust by Steell. 

Robert Southey, the poet (d. 1843), bust by Weekes. 

S. T. Coleridge, the poet fd. 1834), bust byJ/amo Thomycroft. 
— Then, opposite Addison's statue — 

Thomas Campbell, thepoetfd. 1844), statue hy Marshall. — The 
grave of Charles Dickens (d. 1870) is between the statues of Ad- 
dison and Campbell, and is surrounded by the tombs of Handel, 
Sheridan, and Cnmberland. Garrick, Dr. Johnson, and Maeaulay 
are also buried here. 

Passing round the pillar wo now cutci l\iO — 
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E. Aisle of thb Poets' Corner. 

On the right. GranvilU Sharp (d. 1813), one of the chief ad- 
vocates for the aholition of slavery, medallion by Chantrey. — Above : 

Charles de St. Denis , Seigneur de St. Evremont, author, French 
Marshal, afterwards in the service of England (d. 1703), bust. — 
Below — 

Matthew Prior j politician and poet (d. 1721), large monument 
by Rysbrack. In a niche is Prior's bust by Coyzevox (presented by 
Louis XIV. of France); below, a black sarcophagus, adjoined by two 
allegorical figures of (r.) History and (1.) Thalia. At the top arc 
two boys, one with a torch, the other with an hour-glass. — Then — 

William Mason^ the poet (d. 1797) ; medallion, mourned over 
by Poetry, by Bojcon. — Over it — 

Tliomas Sfiadwell, the poet fd. 1692), by Bird. — Below — 

Thomas Qray^ the poet (d. 1771) ; medallion, held by the Muse 
of poetry, by Ba^on. — Above — 

John Milton (d. 1674; buried in St. Giles's Church, Cripplc- 
gato), bust by Rysbrack (1737). Below is a lyre, round which is 
twining a serpent with an apple, in allusion to *Paradise Lost'. — 
Below — 

Edmund Spenser (d. 1598 ; buried near Chaucer), *the prince of 
poets in his tyme', as the inscription says; a simple, altar-like 
monument, with ornaments of light-coloured marble above. — 
Above — 

Samuel Butler, author of *Hudibras' (d. 1680), with bust. — Then : 

Ben Jonson (d. 1637), poet-laureate to James I., and contem- 
porary of Shakspeare ; medallion by Rysbrack (1737) ; on the pede- 
stal the inscription, *0 rare Ben Johnson!' (comp. p. 192). — 

Michael Drayton, the poet (d. 1631), with bust. 

Barton Booth, the actor (d. 1733), an ancestor of Edwin Booth, 
with medallion, by Tyler. 

John Phillips, the poet (d. 1708) ; portrait in relief. 

The tomb of Geoffrey Chaucer (d. 1400), the father of English 
poetry, is on the same side, a few paces farther on, and consists of 
an altar-sarcophagus (supposed to be from Grey Friars Church, p. 91) 
under a canopy let into the wall (date, 1551). — Above it is a 
Hue stained-glass window, erected in 1868, with scenes from 
Chaucer's poems, and a likeness of the poet. 

Abraham Cowley, the poet (d. 1667), with urn, by Bushneli. 

H. W. Longfellow, the poet (d. 1882), bust by Brock. 

John Dryden, the poet (d. 1700) ; bust by Scheemakers. 

Robert South, the preacher (d. 1716) ; statue by Bird. 

Richard Busby, head-master of Westminster School (d. 1695); 
statue hy Bird. 

In the centre of the S. tiansept is a white slab, covering the 
remains of *OJd Parr' (d. 1636^, Yj\iO\ft%%.\^\a\w<^\<ia.chod the age 
of 152 years. 
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Wo now repair to the ♦Chapbls, which follow each other in the 
following order (starting from the Poets' Corner). 
I. Chapbl of St. Benedict. 

1. ArehbUhop Langham(<A. 1376) ; with recumbent figure. 

2. iMdy Frances Hertford (d. 1598). 

3. Dr, Ooodman, Dean of Westminster (d. 1601). 

4. A son of Dr. Spratt. 

♦5. Lionel Cranfield, Earl of Middlesex (d. 1645), Lord High 
Treasurer in the time of James I., and his wife. 

6. Dr, Bill (6., 1561), first Dean of Westminster under Elizabeth. 
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To the left of the entrance to the ambulatory is an old altar- 
decoration of the 18th or 14th cent., below which is the old mon- 
nment of the Saxon king Sebert (d. 616) and his wife Athelgoda 
(d. 615). To the right is a bust of Abp. Tait(d. 1882), by Armstead, 

Near this is the tomb of Ann of Cleves (d. 1557), fourth wife 
of Henry VIII. 

II. Ohapbl of St. Edmund, King of the East Anglians. 
*1. John ofEltham, second son of Edward II., who died in 1334 
in his nineteenth year. Sarcophagus with life-size alabaster figure. 

2. Earl of Staff ord (d. 1762); slab, by Chambers. 

3. Nicholas Monk (d. 1661), Bishop of Hereford, brother of the 
famous Duke of Albemarle (p. 201) ; slab and pyramid, by Woodman. 

4. WiUiam of Windsor and Blanche de la Tour (d. 1340), 
children of Edward III., who both died young; small sarcophagus, 
with recnmbent alabaster figures 20 in. in lengfth. 

5. Duchess of Suffolk (d. 1558), granddaughter of Henry VII. 
and mother of Lady Jane Grey ; recumbent figure. 

6. Francis Holies, son of the Earl of Clare, who died in 1022, 
at the age of 18, on his return from a campaign in Flanders, in 
which he had greatly distinguished himself; sitting figure, by ^^one. 

7. Lady Jane Seymour (d. 1560), daughter of the Duke of 
Somerset. 

8. Lady Katharine Knollys (d. 1568), ^\\\^i \aA^ vil \\\vi \5>fe^- 
ehamber to Queen Elizabeth, niece of Auno. WoAe^iv. m\\ ^.x^w'^- 
motheroftbe Queen's favourite, the Earl of \\.^*fex. 
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9. Lady Elizabeth Russell (d. lOCl), a handBome sitting figure 
of alabaster, in an attitude of sleep. The Latin inscription says, 
'she sleeps, she is not dead'. 

10. Lord John Russell (d. 1584), and his son Francis ; sarco- 
phagus with a recumbent figure, resting on the left arm, in official 
robes, with the boy at the feet. 

1 1 . Sir Bernard Brocas of Beaurepaire, Chamberlain to Queen 
Anne, wife of Richard II., beheaded on Tower Hill in 1399 ; an 
interesting old monument in the form of a Gothic chapel, with re- 
cumbent figure of a praying knight ; at the feet, a lion. 

12. Sir Humphrey Bourgchier^ partisan of Edward IV., who fell 
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Cbapel of St. Edmand. 

on Easter Day, 1471, at the battle of Barnet Field. Altar monument, 
with the figure of a knight, the head resting on a helmet, one foot 
on a leopard, and the other on an eagle. 

13. Sir Richard Pecksall (d. 1671), Master of the Buckhounds 
to Queen Elizabeth ; canopy with three niches. 

*14. Edward Talbot, Earl of Shrewsbury (A, 1617), and his wife; 
figures lying under a canopy on a slab of black marble with a 
pedestal of alabaster. 

15. William de Valence, Earl of Pembroke, who fell at Bayonne 
in 1296; recumbent wooden figure, overlaid with metal, the feet 
resting on a lion. 

16. Robert de Waldeby, Archbishop of York (d. 1397), once an 
Augustinian monk and the companion of Edward the Black Prince 
in France , tutor to Richard II. ; mediasval monument, with en- 
graved figure. 

*17. Eleanora de Bohun, Duchess of Gloucester, Abbess of Bark- 
ing (d. 1399), one of the most interesting monuments in the Abbey. 
Her huBhand was smothered at Calais between two feather-beds by 
order of Richard II., his nephew. H\ve U T^'Qtesented in the dress 
of a nun of /Marking. The \T\acT\pl\ow \» \w Q\^^xctvv»\\, 
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Chapel of St. Kieholaa. 



(beheaded on Tower Hill in 1552, see p. 122), and sisteMn-Uw of 
Jane SeyMMt, thiid wife of Henry Vlll. ; reeumbent flgnre. 

5. WutmoreUmd JPamily. — Abore — 

6. Il«r0i» Carew (d. 1470) and hie wife , mediOTal monument, 
with kneeUag flgvret. 

7. NUkoku Bagenall (d. 1687), orerUin by his nurse whon 
an Infant. 

*8. LadffMUdfed Burleigh (d. 1588), wife of Urd Bnrloigh, tho 
famoni miniBter, and her daughter Anne, Lady Bnrleigh, says tho 
epitaph, was well Torsed in the Greek sacred writers, and foiindod 
a seholaiahip at Si. Jo3in*g College, Oxford. Reoumbont AgiircK. 

9. WiUkm Dudley, Bishop of Durham (d. 148:)). 

10. AiMia Sophia Harley (d. 1601), the infant daughter of a 
French ambassador. 

11. Lady Bo$9 (d. 1591); mediffival monument. 

12. JldrdblMWM of Wineheeter (d. 1586). 

13. Dueheee of Northumberland (d. 1776), by Rend. 

14. HUUppa de Bohun, Dueheas of York (d. 1431), wife of 
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Edward PI antagenet, who fell atAgincouitinl415. Old monument 
with effigy of the deceased in long drapery. 

♦15. Sir George Villiera (d. 1605) and his wife (d. 1632), the 
parents of the Duke of Buckingham, favourite of James I. ; mon- 
ument with recumbent figures , in the centre of the chapel , by 
Stone. — The remains of Katherine of Valoia , wife of Henry V. 
fd. 1437), lay below this tomb for 350 years (comp. p. 204). 

16. Sir Humphrey Stanley (d. 1505). 

Opposite us, on leaving this chapel, under the tomb of Henry V., 
is a bust of Sir Robert Alton, the poet (1570-1638), executed by Fa- 
relli from a portrait by Van Dyck. Alton was secretary of two 
Queens Consort and a friend of Jonson, Drummond, and Hobbes. The 
earliest known version of ^Auld Lang Syne' was written by him. 

IV. A flight of twelve black marble steps now leads into the 
**Chapbl op Henry VII., a superb structure erected in 1502-20 
on the site of an old chapel of the Virgin Mary. The roses in the 
decoration of the fine brass-covered gates are an allusion to the 
marriage of Henry VII., founder of the Tudor family, with Eliza- 
beth, daughter of Edward IV., which united the Houses of York 
and Lancaster, and put an end to the Wars of the Roses (comp. 
p. 135). The chapel consists of nave and aisles, with five small 
cliapels at the E. end. The aisles are entered by doors on the right 
and left of the main gate. On the left stands the font. The chapel 
contains about 100 statues and figures. On each side are carved 
choir-stalls in dark oak , admirably designed and beautifully exe- 
cuted ; the quaint carvings on the 'misereres' under the seats are 
worthy of examination. Each stall is appropriated to a Knight of 
the Order of the Bath, the lower seats being for the squires. Each 
seat bears the armorial bearings of its occupant in brass, and above 
each are a sword and banner. 

The chief glory of this chapel, however, is its fan tracery ceiling 
with its fantastic pendentives, each surface being covered with rich 
tret-work, exhibiting the florid Perpendicular style in its utmost 
luxuriance. The airiness, elegance, and richness of this exquisite 
work can scarcely be over-praised. The best survey of the chapel 
is gained either from the entrance door, or from the small chapel 
at the opposite extremity, behind the monument of the founder, 
whose portrait is to be seen in the stained-glass window above. 

H)n entering, the eye is astonished by the pomp of architecture, and 
the elaborate beauty of sculptured detail. The very walls are wrought 
into universal ornament, incrusted with tracery, and scooped into niches, 
crowded with the statues of saints and martyrs. Stone seems, by the 
cunning labour of the chisel, to have been robbed of its weight and 
density, suspended aloft, as if by magic, and the fretted roof achieved 
wilh the wonderful minuteness and airy security of a cobweb.' — Washing- 
ion Irving. 

We iirat turn our attention to the S. aisle of the chapel, where 
we observe the following mowumftTvlax 

*J . Lady Margaret Douglas ^d.ibllT^, diva^Wct <il^w%w^t. Queen 
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of Scotland, great-granddaughter of Edward IV., granddaughter of 
Henry VII., niece of Henry VIII., cousin of Edward VI., sister 
of James V. of Scotland, 
mother of Henry I. of Scot- 
land (Lord Damley), and 
grandmother of James VI. 
Her seven children kneel 
round the sarcophagus ; 
the eighth figure is her 
grandson. King James. 

2. Mary, Queen of Scots, 
beheaded in 1587, an 
inartistic monument by 
Stone (d. 1 607), represent- 
ing a recumbent figure 
nnder a canopy, in a pray- 
ing attitude. The remains 
of the Queen are buried in 
a Tault below the monu- 
ment. Adjacent, on the 
wall, hangs a photographic 
copy of the warrant issued 
by James I. in 1612 for 
the remoTal of his mo- 
ther's body from Peter- ^ 
borough Cathedral to Westminster Abbey. 

d. Margaret^ Countess of Richmond, mother of Henry VII. {J\. 
1509) ; recumbent metal effigy, by Torreginno, 

4. Lady WalpoU (d. 1737) , first 
wife of Sir Robert Walpole, executed 
by Valori after an ancient statue of 
Livia or Pudicitia in the Villa Mattei, 
Rome, and brought from Italy by her 
son, Horace Walpole. 

5. Qeorge Mofik, Duke of Albemarle 
(d. 1670), the restorer of the Stuarts, 
by Scheemakers. Rostral column, with 
life-size figure of the Duke. In Monk's 
vault, which is in the N. aisle, are also 
buried Addison (d. 1719) and Secretary 
Craggs (d. 1721). 

In the vault in front of it are buried 
Charles II., William III. and Queen 
Mary his wife, and Queen Anne and 
her consort Prince George of Denmark. We now enter tl»c navo. 
which contains the following monuments ( beginning from the «'l»5«p<^l 
on the left) : — 
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1. George Villiers^ Duke of Buckingham, the fayonriteof Jamesl. 
and Charles I., murdered in 1628 by the fanatic Felton, and his 
consort. The monument is of iron. At the feet of the recumbent 
eftlgies of the deceased is Fame blowing a trumpet. At the front 
corners of the sarcophagus are Neptune and Mars, at those at the 
back two mourning females, all in a sitting posture. At the top, 
on their knees, are the life-size children of the deceased. 

2. John Sheffield, Duke of Buckinghamshire (d. 1720), and his 
wife, by Scheemakers. The figure of the Duke is half-recumbent, 
and in Roman costume. At his feet is the duchess, weeping. AbOTe 
is Time with the medallions. Anne of Denmark (d. 1618), consort 
of James I, is interred in front of this monument. 

*3. Duke of Montpenaier (d. 1807), brother of King liOuis Phi- 
lippe, recumbent figure in white marble, by Westmacott. Dean 
Stanley (d. 1881 ; recumbent statue by Boehm"), and his wife. Lady 
Augusta Stanley (d. 1876), are buried in this chapel. 

4. Esme Stuart, who died in. 1661, in his eleventh year; pyr- 
amid with an urn containing the heart of the deceased. 

In the E. chapel were interred Oliver Cromwell and some of 
his followers, removed in 1661. 

f). Lewis Stuart, Duke of Richmond (A. 1623), father's cousin and 
friend of James I., and his wife. Double sarcophagus with re- 
cumbent figures. The iron canopy is borne by figures of Faith, 
Hope, Charity, and Wisdom. Above is a fine figure of Fame. 

*(). Henry VII. (d. 1509) and his wife Elizabeth of York (d. 1502); 
metal monument, by Torregiano, It occupies the centre of the 
eastern part of the chapel, and is enclosed by a tasteful chantry of 
brass. On the double sarcophagus are the recumbent figures of the 
royal pair in their robes. The compartments at the sides of the 
tomb are embellished with sacred representations. — James I. 
(d. 1625) is buried in the same vault as Henry VII. 

George II. and a number of members of the royal family are 
interred, without monuments, in front of the tomb of Henry VII. 
Also Edward VI. (d. 1553), whose monument by Torregiano was 
destroyed by the Republicans, and is replaced by a modern Renais- 
sance altar (No. 7 in plan, p. 201). To the left is the tomb of Eliza- 
beth Claypole(d. 1658), second daughter of Oliver Cromwell, mark- 
ed by an inscription in the pavement. — Adjacent is an old pul- 
pit of the Reformation period , probably the one in which Cranmer 
preached the coronation and funeral sermons of Edward VI. 

The monuments in the northern aisle of this chapel are not less 
interesting than those in the southern. 

*1. Queen Elizabeth (d. 1603), by Stone, The monument is very 
similar to that of her unfortunate rival Mary Stuart in the H. aisle. 
Here aJao is r^ommemoTatodEWiabelVft «\%\ftT and predeAessor Mary 
(fi. IC)f)i^), who is buried \)CA\eat\\. 
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2. Mary^ daughter of James T., vho died in 1607 at the age of 
two years. Small sarcophagus in the form of a cradle containing 
a child. 

3. EdvHxrd V, and his brother, the 
Duke of York, the sons of Edward IV. , 
murdered in the Tower when chil- 
dren, by Richard III., in 1483. Some 
bones, supposed to be those of the un- 
fortunate boys, were found in a chest 
below a staircase in the Tower (see 
p. 118), and brought hither. Small 
sarcophagus in a niche. 

4. Sophia, daughter of James I., 
who was bom in 1607, and died when 
three days old. Small recumbent figure 
on a sarcophagus. 

5. George SaviUe, Marquis of Hali- 
faxy Lord Keeper of the Privy Seal 
during seyeral reigns (d. 1695). 

6. CharU$ Montague, Earl of Hali- 
fax, Lord nigh Treasurer (d. 1715). — The earl was the patron of 
Addison (d. 1719), who is commemorated by a slab in front of this 
monument. 

After quitting the Chapel of Henry VII. and descent! ing the 
steps, we see in front of us the Chantry of Henry V. (p. 199), witli 
Its finely sculptured arch, over which is represented the coronation 
of that monazoh (1413). A slab on the floor marks the vault of the 
Earls of Clarendon, including the distinguished historian (d. 1674). 

V. Ghapbl of St. Paul. 

1. Sir Rowland Hill (1795-1879), the originator of the system 
of penny postage ; bust by Keyworth. 

2. Sir Henry Belcuyae (d. 1717), Lieutenant-General and Gov- 
ernor of Galway. Pyramid by Scheemakers. 

3. Sir John Puckering (d. 1596), Keeper of the Great Seal under 
Qaeen Elizabeth, and his wife. Recumbent figures under a canopy. 

4. Sir James FuUerton^d, 1630), First Gentleman of the Bed- 
chamber to Oharles I., and his wife. Recumbent marble figures. 

5. Sir Thomas Bromley (d. 1587), Lord Chancellor under 
Queen Elizabeth. Recumbent figure ; below, his eight children. 

6. Sir Dudley Carleton (d. 1631), diplomatist under James I.; 
semi-reoumbent figure, by Stone. 

7. Countess of Sussex (d. 1589) ; at her feet is a porcupine. 

8. Lord CoUington, statesman in the reign of Charles I. (d. 
1652), and his wife. Handsome black marble monumeut.^ ^\W\ 
the recumbent figure of Lord Cottington in wVitem&tVA^^X)^ VaivcVlV^ 
anil, at the top, a bast of Lady Cottington (d. i^>^'^^, V^^ ^^ Soeut. 

♦9. James WaU (d. iSi^S), the o,eAe\)Tatea uvee\va.\v\^\^^ ^^^ 
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improvei of the steam-engine ; colossal fignie in a sitting postnre, 
by Chantrey. 

*10. Sir Giles Daubeney (d. 1507), Lord-Lieutenant of Calais 
under Henry YIL, and his wife. Recumhent effigies in alabaster, 
painted. 

11. Lewis Rohsart (d. 1431), standard-bearer of Henry V. ; an 
interesting old monument, without an effigy. 




Cliapel of St. Paul. 

This chapel contains an ancient stone coffin found in digging 
tl»e grave of Sir Rowland Hill. 

To the right, on leaving this chapel, is a monument to William 
Pulteney^ Earl of Bath (d. 1764), by Wilton-^ and beside it another 
to Rear-Admiral Charles Holmes (d. 1761), also by Wilton. Op- 
posite is a screen of wrought iron executed by an English black- 
smith in 1293. 

*VJ. Chapel op St. Edward the Confessor, forming the end 
of the clioir, to which we ascend by a small flight of narrow stops. 
{The following chapel. No. VII., is sometimes shown before this.) 

1. *nenry III. (d. 1272), a rich and artistic monument of por- 
phyry and mosaic, with recumbent bronze effigy of the King, by 
William Torel (1290). 

2. Queen Eleanor^ first wife of Edward L (d. 1290), by ToreU, The 
inscription is in quaint old French : — *Ici gist Alianor, jadis reyne 
d'Angleterre, femme a Rey Eduard Fiz\ Recumbent metal effigy. 

3. Chantry of Henry V. (d. 1422). On each side a life-size 
figure keeps guard by the steps. The recumbent effigy of the King 
wants the head , which was of solid silver, and was stolen during 
the reign of Henry VIII. In 1878 the remains of Katherine of Va- 
lois, ((1.1437) queen of Henry V. (the 'beautiful Kate' of Shakspeare's 
*Henry V.') were re-interred in this chantry, whence they had 
been removed on the building of Henry VII. 's. Chapel. On the 

bar above this monument axe placed the saddle, helmet, and shield 
-aif] to have been used by Heniv V. at Wv^ \>%\X\ft of Agincourt. 
4. Philippn (d. 1309), wife ot¥A\vj«LT(V\\\.,wv\\ci^^«t ^i^wu- 
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tceu children. Sho was the daughter of the Count of llalnault, aiid 
was related to no fewer than thirty crowned heads, statuettes of 
whom were formerly to he seen grouped round the sarcophagus. 

6. Edward III, (dASlT), 
recumhent metal figure on a 
sarcophagus of grey marhle. 
This monument was once sur- 
rounded by statuettes of the 
King's children and others. 
The pavement in front of it 
dates from 1260. 

6. Margwet WoodvUU (d. 
1472), a daughter of Ed- 
ward rV., who died in in- 
fancy. Monument without an 

effigy. 

7. Biehard II,, murdered 
on St. Valentine's Day, 1399, 
and his queen. The wooden 
canopy hears an old and cu- 
rious representation of the 
SftTionr and the Yirgin. 

8. The old Coronation 
Ckaiir of the Scottish kings, 
and — 

9. The new Coronation 
Chair, made for Queen Mary, 
wife of William III., on the 
model of the old one. The former contains under the scat the 
famous Stone of Scone , the emblem of the power of the Scottisli 
Princes , and traditionally said to be that once used by the pa- 
triarch Jacob as a pillow. It is a piece of sandstone from the W. coast 
of Scotland, and may yery probably be the actual stone pillow on 
which the dying head of St. Oolumba rested in the Abbey of lona. 
This stone was brought to London by Edward I. in 1297, in token of 
the complete subjugation of Scotland. Every English monarch since 
that date has been crowned in this chair. On the coronation day 
the chairs are covered with gold brocade and taken into the choir 
of the Abbey, on the other side of the partition in front of which 
they now stand. Between the chairs are the state sword and shield 
of Edward HI. (d. 1377). 

The reliefiB on the screen separating Edward's chapel from the 
choir, executed in the reign of Edward IV., represent the principal 
events in the life of the Confessor. 

10. Edward I, (d. 1307), a simple slab wil\ioxi\. ^w vii^^^ . ^\\^ 
tnfcription is : — 'Edoardas primus , Scotomm m%X\feM^, V\r. t«»"^ 
(here Ues Edward L, the hammer of tlic Scota^. 'l^\i^ \i^^^'1 "«^ ^^ 
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cciiily found to bo in remarkably good preservation, with a crown 
of gilded tin on tlie head, and a cupper gilt sceptre in the hand. 
*il. Edward the Confessor (d. 1066), a large medisBval shrine, 
the faded splendour of which is still traceable, in spite of the 
spoliations of relic-hunters. The shrine was erected by order of 
Henry III. in 1269, and cost, according to an authentio record, 
255«. 45. 8d. 

12. Thomas of Woodstock^ Duke of Oloueester, murdered at 
Calais in 1397. 

13. John ofWaltham(j\.. 1395), Bishop of Salisbury, recumbent 
metal cftigy. 

Opposite the Chapel of Edward the Confessor is the entrance 
to the Chapel or Shrine of St, Erasmus^ a picturesque archway, 
borne by clustered columns, dating from about 1484. Passing 
through this chapel, we enter the — 

VII. Chapel of St. John the Baptist. 

1. Sir Thomas Vaughan (d. 1483), Lord High Treasurer of 
Edward IV. Old monument, with a brass, which is much defaced. 

2. Colonel Edward Popham (d. 1651), officer in Cromwell's 
army, and his wife. Upright figures. 

3. Thomas Carey ^ son of the Earl of Monmouth, Gentleman of 
the Bedchamber to Charles 1., who died in 1648, aged 33 years, 
from grief at the misfortunes of his royal master. 

4. Hugh de Bohun and his sister Mary (d. 1300), grandchildren 
ot Edward I. ; tombstone of grey marble. 




Chapel of St. John the Baptiflt. 

5. Henry Carey, Baron Hunsdon, cousin of Queen Elizabeth 
(^d. 1596). Rich canopy without an effigy. 

6. Countess of Mexborough (6.. 1821), small altar-tomb. 
AboYo this monument is a slab with a mourning Genius by 

NoUekenSj erected to the memoiv oi Lieut. Co2. MacLeod , who fell 
fit the siege of Badajoz, at the ago ol%. 
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7. Wittiam of CoUhesttr, Abbot of Westminster (d. 1420) ; a 
medieyal stone monument with the recumbent figure of the pre- 
late, his head supported by angels, and his feet resting on a lamb. 

8. Thonuu RuthaU^ Bishop of Durham under Henry VIII., who 
died in 1524, leaying great wealth. MedisBval recumbent figure. 

9. ThomoB MiUyng, Abbot of Westminster (d. 1492) ; canopy 
without a flgare. 

10. O. FoBcet, Abbot of Westminster (d. 1500). 

11. Mary KendaU (d. 1710) ; kneeling female figure. 

12. Thomas Cecil, Eairl of Extttr {A. i^2T\ , Privy Oouncillor 
under James I., and his wife. His wife lies on his right hand ; 
the space on his left was destined for his second wife, who, however, 
declined to be buried there , as the place of honour on the right 
had already been assigned to her predecessor. 

YIII. The small Ghapbl of Abbot Islif is not shown. The monu- 
ment of Abbot l8lip(d. 1532), formerly in this chapel, was destroyed 
by the Roundheads, and the name of the chapel is now his only 
memorial. It contains the tomb oi Sir Christopher Hatton (d. 1019) 
and his wife. A room above tills chapel (shown on Mon. and Tucs., 
by the order of a canon) contains the remains of the carious wax 
flgures which were once used at the funerals of persons buried in 
the Abbey. Among them are Queen Elizabeth, Charles II., Wil- 
liam III. and his wife Mary, Queen Anne, William Pitt, Earl of 
Chatham, and Lord Nelson. 

In the ambulatory, near the chapel of Edward the Confessor, is 
the ancient monument of the Knight Templar, Edmund Crouchback 
[d. 1296), second son of Henry III., from whom the House of Lan- 
caster derived its claims to the English throne. On the sarcophagus 
are lemalns of the flgures of the ten knights who accompanied 
Edmund to the Holy Land. Adjacent is the monument of another 
Knight Templar, Aymer de Valence (d. 1323), Earl of Pembroke 
and cousin of Edward I., who was assassinated in France. The 
beautiful efflgy of Aveline, Countess of Lancaster fd. 1273), wife 
of Edmund Crouchback, on an adjoining monument (seen from the 
choir), merits notice. 

To the right is a large marble monument, executed by Wilton, 
to deneral Wolfe (buried at Greenwich), who fell in 1759 at the 
capture of Quebec. He is represented sinking into the arms of a 
grenadier, while his right hand is pressed on his mortal wound ; 
the soldier is pointing out to the dying man the Ooddess of Fame 
hovering overhead. Beside this group is a mourning Highlander. 

Opposite is the monument of John, Earl Ligonier and Viscount 
of InniskiUing, Field-Marshal (d. 1770), by Moore. 

IX. Chafbls of St. John, St. Michael, and St. Andrew^ 
throe separate chapels, now combined. 

1. Sir John Franklin (d. 1847), lost In cudcaNVi\rA.w^ Vi ^\s»«i^^^\ 
the Tiorih West Passage, hy Nohle, 
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2. Earl Mountrath (d. 1771), and his wife ; a large monument, 
by Wilton. An angel points out to the Countess the empty seat 
beside her husband. 

3. Earl of Kerry (d. 1818), 
and his wife; a marble sarco- 
phagus with an earl's coro- 
net, hy Buckham, Altar-tomb. 

4. Telford, the engineer 
(d. 1834); huge statue by 
Baily, 

5. Dr. BaiUie (d. 1823); 
bust by Chantrey. 

6. Miss Davidson, daugh- 
ter of a rich merchant of Rot- 
terdam (d. 1767), by Hay- 
ward, Altar-tomb with head. 

7. Mrs. Siddons, the fa- 
mous actress (d.l831); statue 
by Chantrey, after Reynolds's 
picture of her as the Tragic 
Muse. 

8. Sir James Simpson (d. 
1870), the discoverer of the 
value of chloroform as an an- 
SBsthetic ; bust by Brodie, 

9. John KembU (d. 1823), 
the actor, in the character of 
Cato ; statue by Flaxman. 

♦10. Lord Norris (d. 1601), 
son of Sir Henry Norris who 
was executed with the ill-fated Anne Boleyn, with his wife, and 
six sons. The recumbent llgures of Lord and Lady Norris are under 
a catafalque ; at the sides are the life-size kneeling figures of the 
sons. On the S. side of the canopy is a relief of warlike scenes 
from the life of the deceased nobleman. At the top is a small 
Goddess of Fame. 

11. Mrs. Kirton (d. 1603); altar- tomb. 

12. Sarah, Duchess of Somerset (d. 1692). The Duchess is 
represented leaning on her arm under a canopy, looking towards the 
angels, who are appearing to her in the clouds. At the sides arc 
two poor boys bewailing the death of their benefactress. 

*13. J. Gascoigne Nightingale (d. 1752), and his wife (d. 1731); 
group by Roubiliac. Death is launching his dart at the dying lady, 
while her husband tries to ward off the attack. 
14. Lady St. John (d. 1614), with an efflgy. 
15. Admiral Pocock {&. Vl^Z)\ %\U\sv^ ft«ure of Victory with 
medallion, hy Bacon. 
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16. Sir O, Holies, nephew of Sir Francis Vere (d. 162G), by 
Stone, 

•17. Sir FranciB Vere (d. 1608), officer in the service of Queen 
Elizabeth. Four kneeling warriors in armour support a black marble 
slab, on which lies the armour of the deceased. 

This chapel also contains tablets or busts in memory of Ad- 
miral Kempenfett, who was drowned with 900 sailors by the sink- 
ing of the *Royal George' in 1782 (commemorated in Cowper's 
well-known lines); Sir Humphrey Davy (d. 1829), the natural 
philosopher ; the learned Dr, Young (d. 1829), and others. 

Beyond this point we dispense with the services of the guide. 

The Chaptbr Housb, to the S.E. of the Abbey, adjoining the 
Poets' Comer, was built in 1250, and from 1282 to 1547 was used 
for the meetings of the House of Commons, which Edward VI., In 
the latter year , appointed to take place in St. Stephen's Chapel, 
Westminster Palace. The Chapter House was afterwards used as a 
leeeptaole for public records, but these have now been removed 
to the New Record Office (p. 133). At the E. end there are remains 
of a mural painting of Christ surrounded by the Christian virtues. 
The old tiled pavement is well executed. The Chapter House has 
recently been ably restored. The stained-glass windows were erect- 
ed by the Queen and a few American admirers in memory of Dean 
Stanley. 

To the S. of the entrance to the Chapter House is the entrance 
to the Chapel of the Pyx (i.e. the box in which the standards of 
gold and sllvei are kept ; shown by special order only) , which was 
once the Tre€uwry of the Kings of England. 

Opposite the entranc/e to the Chapter House is a staircase 
aseending to the Muniment Room, or Archives of the Abbey, and 
to the Tiiforium, which affords a fine survey of the interior. 

The room called the Chapel of St. Blaise, between the S. transept 
and the Chapter House, has a lofty groined roof. 

In the Jerusalem, Chamber, to the S.W. of the Abbey (shown 
on application at the porter's lodge), are frescoes of the Death of 
Henry IV. and the Coronation of Queen Victoria, some stained 
glass ascribed to the period of Henry III., and busts of Henry IV. 
and Henry V. It dates from 1376-86, and was the scene of the death 
of Henry IV. 

King Henry. Dotb any name particnlar belong 

Unt(i the lodging where I first did swoon? 

Warwick. ''Tis called Jerusalem, my noble Lord. 

King. Land be to God ! even there my life mnst end. 

It hath been prophesied to me many years, 
I should not die but in .Ternsalem-, 
Which vainly I supposed the Holy Land: — 
But bear me to that chamber^ therA V\\ \\*& 
In that Jerusalem shall Harry d\e. 

Shaispeare, King JJenrit JF., Part II; Ac.lVv. He. 4., 

Bakdmkeb, London. 6th Edit. W 
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It probably derived its name from tapestries or pictures of the 
history of Jerusalem with -which it was hung. The Upper House 
of Convocation of the Province of Canterbury now meets here. 

The adjoining Abbot's Refectory or College HaU^ where the 
Westminster college boys dine, contains some ancient tapestry and 
stained glass. The Lower House of Convocation also meets here. 

The beautiful Cloisters, dating from the llth-14th cent., 
may be entered by a door in the S. aisle of the Abbey, adjacent to 
the angle of Poets' Corner, whence a good view of them is obtained. 
They contain numerous tombs. 

For fuller information the curious reader is referred to Dean 
Stanley's ^Memorials of Westminster Abbey' and Sir G. G. Scott's 
'Gleanings from Westminster Abbey'. 

To theW. of Westminster Abbey rises the WeBt]nmit6rCk>liim]i, 
a red granite monument 60 ft. high, designed by Sir Oilbert Scott, and 
erected in 1854-59 to former scholars of Westminster School who 
fell in the Crimea or the Indian Mutiny. At the base of the column 
couch four lions. Above are the statues of Edward the Confessor 
and Henry III. (the chief builder of Westminster Abbey), Queen 
Elizabeth (the founder of Westminster School), and Queen Victoria. 
The column is surmounted by figures of St. George and the Dragon. 
It is on or near the site of Caxton's house (the *Red Pale'), iu the 
Almonry. 

An archway, passing under the new chapter-house, to the S. of 
the column, leads to the Dean's Yard and WeBtminBter School, or 
St. Peter's College (PI. R, 25; /K), founded by Queen Elizabeth in 
1560. The school is attended by 40 boarders, who are called Queens 
Scholars, on the foundation, and about 110 day-scholars, known as 
Oppidans or Town Boys, Among the celebrated men educated here 
wereDryden, Locke, Ben Jonson, William Cartwright, Cowley, Rowe, 
Prior, Giles Fletcher, Churchill, Cowper, Southey, Hackluyt the 
geographer. Sir Christopher Wren, Warren Hastings, Gibbon, and 
Earl Russell. A comedy of Terence is annually performed at Christ- 
mas in the old dormitory of the Abbey (now the school-room) by the 
Westminster boys, with a prologue and epilogue alluding to cur- 
rent events. — The Royal Architectural Museum, in Tufton Street, 
beyond the college (adm. daily 10-4, Sat. 10-6, free), contains a 
collection of Gothic, Renaissance, and Classic carvings. 

In Caxton Street, leading off Victoria Street, is the new West' 
minster Town Hall, a handsome Jacobean building of red brick. 

Westminster Hospital (PI. R, 25 ; JV\ in the Broad Sanctuary 
(formerly a sacred place of refuge for criminals and political of- 
fenders), to the N.W. of the Abbey, was founded in 1719 , Mr. 
Henry Hoare, banker, of Fleet Street, being a leading promoter. It 
was the ATSt of the now numerous hospitals of London supported 
by voluntaTy contributiouft. It (?.0T\Uin8 beds for 200 patients. 
The Royal Aquarium, in Wclom ^Vt^ftt, \.q >(>ci^ ^ . of the hos- 
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pital, a handsome red brick edifice , with an arched roof of glass 
and iron, was opened in 1876. The cost of the building, which is 
600 ft. in length, was nearly 200,000^. It includes large salt and 
fresh-water aquaria, a summer and winter garden, a theatre (see 
p. 41), concert-hall, reading-room, picture-gallery, and restaurant. 
A valuable collection of George CruikshanJe's Drawings has been 
purchased as a permanent attraction. The chief amusements, 
however, are acrobatic and spectacular performances. 

19. Pall Mall and Piccadilly. 

Waterloo Place. York Column. Marlborough House. St. James\'< 
Street. Burlington House. Geological Museum. Leicester Square. 

Pall Mall (PI. R, 22, 26; /V), the centre of club-life (see p. 711, 
and a street of modem palaces, derives its name from the old 
game of pail mail (from the Italian palla, 'a balV, and malleo, a 
mallet ; French jeu de maii)^ introduced into England during the 
reign of Charles I., a precursor of the modern croquet. In the 16th 
and 17th centuries Pall Mall was a fasliionable suburban promenade, 
but about the end of the 17th cent, it began to assume the form 
of a street. Among the many celebrated persons who have resided 
in this street may be mentioned Marshal Schomberg, the scion of 
a noble Rhenish family (the Counts of Schonburg), who fell at the 
Battle of the Boyne (1690). Gainsborough, the painter, died in 
the house which had once been Scliomberg's (house next the War 
Office). Dodsley, the publisher, carried on business in Pall Mall 
under the sign of *Tully's Head', bringing out, among other works, 
Sterne's 'Tristram Shandy', and the ^Annual Register'. 

The eastern portion of the street, between Cockspur Street and 
Trafalgar Square, is called Pall Mall East. Here, nearly opposite 
the comer of the Hatmabkst (where Addison once resided), is a 
bronze statae of George JJJ.^ by Wyatt^ erected in 1837. On the 
N. side of Pall Mall East stands the University Club ; farther to the 
W., at the left comer of Haymarket, is Her Majesty's Theatre or 
Opera-house, rebuilt after a fire in 1867. Farther to the N., on 
the right side of the Haymarket, is the Haymarket Theatre (p. 39). 
Then in Pall Mall , to the left, at the corner of Waterloo Place, 
is the United Service Club. 

To the N. of Waterloo Place (PI. R, 26, IV) is Regent Street 
(p. 216), leading to Piccadilly. In the centre of the place is the 
*Crimban Monumbnt, erected, from a design by J5eW, to the memory 
of the 2162 officers and soldiers of the Guards , who fell in the 
Russian war. On a granite pedestal is a figure of Victory with 
laurel wreaths; below, in front, three guardsmen ; behind, a troigh^ 
of guns captared at Sebastopol. On the sidea ai^ \T\'e.<s.Yv\ifc\ NiJ^^ 
names of Alma, Inkerman, and Seba8topo\. — Aw l\\fe^. '^'^^^ '^'^ ^^ 
place or square are four monuments. To t\\c \e^l V^ XV^^ ^^ CoWcv 
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CampheUj Lord Clyde, Field-Marshal (d. 1863), the conqueror of 
Lucknow, by Maroehetti, consisting of a bronze statue on a circular 
granite pedestal, at the foot of which is Britannia, with a twig of lau- 
rel, sitting on a lion couchant. Adjacent is a similar monument (by 
Boehm) to Lord Lawrence (d. 1879), ruler of thePunj&b during tho 
Sepoy Mutiny of 1857 and Viceroy of India from 1864 to 1869, erected 
in 1882 by his fellow-subjects, British and Indian. — To the right, 
opposite, is the bronze statue of Sir John Frariklin, by Noble, erected 
by Parliament Ho the great arctic navigator and his brave companions 
who sacrificed their lives in completing the discovery of the North 
West Passage A.D. 1847-48'. On the front of the pedestal is a relief 
in bronze, representing the interment of the relics of the unfortunate 
Franklin expedition ; on the sides are the names of the crews of the 
ships Erebus and Terror. On the right hand side of this statue is 
a bronze figure of Field-Marshal Sir John Fox Burgoyne (d. 1871), 
on a pedestal of light- coloured granite, by Boehm. 

The broad flight of steps at the S. end of Waterloo Place, 
known as Waterloo Steps, descends to St. James's Park. At the top 
of the steps rises the York Column, a granite column of the 
Tuscan order, 124 ft. in height, designed by Wyatt, and erected 
in 1833. It is surmounted by a bronze statue of the Duke of York 
(^second son of George III.), by Westnmcott. A winding stairoase 
ascends in the interior to the platform, which affords an admirable 
*View of the W. portions of the great city (closed at present). — 
To the W. of the column, in Carlton House Terrace, is Prussia 
House, the residence of the German ambassador. 

Farther on in Pall Mall is a series of palatial club-houses, the 
oldest of which dates from 1829 (see also pp. 71 , 72). At the comer 
on the left is the Athenaeum Club (with frieze) ; then the Tra- 
vellers^ Club (with its best facade towards the garden), Reform 
Club, and Carlton Club (with polished granite pillars ; an imitation 
of Sansovino's Library of St. Mark at Venice). A little farther on 
is the War Office, in front of which is a bronze statue of Lord Her- 
bert of Lea (d. 1861), once War Secretary, by Foley. 

Opposite, on the right side of the street, are the Junior Carlton 
Club and the Army and Navy Club. St. Jambb's Squa&b, which 
is reached at this point, contains the mansions of the Duke of Nor- 
folk, the Earl of Derby, the Bishop of London, and other members 
of the aristocracy, and is embellished with an Equestrian Statue 
of William III. , in bronze, by Bacon. 

Farther on, at the W. end of Pall Mall, are the Oxford and Cam- 
bridge Club and the Guards' Clvh on the left, and the Marlborough 
Club on tlie right. Xarlborongh House (PI. R, 22; /V), on the S. 
side of Pall Mall, was erected by Sir Christopher Wren, in 1710, 
for the Arat Duke of Marlborough, who lived here in such a magnifl- 
eent style as entirely to eclipse tVve tourtof ^Neighbour George' in St. 
'Jamea'a Palace, In 1817 tY\e \io\»e ^8A^wt«\v«.%ft^.Vi Qwemment 
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aa a resideiico for PriiiGoss Charlotte and her husband Prince Leopold 
of Saxe - Coborg. The princess died the same year, but Leopold 
(d. 1865) continued to reside here till ho accepted the throne of 
Belgium in 1831. The house was afterwards occupied by the ^)ucen 
Dowager Adelaide, subsequently used as a picture-gallery, and is 
now the property and residence of the Prince of Wales. 

To the W. of Marlborough House , and separated from it by a 
narrow carriage-way only, is 8t. James's Palace (p. 246). 

In St. Jakbs's Street, which here leads N. to Piccadilly, arc 
situated the Conservative Club, Arthur's Club^ Brooks's Club, New 
University Club, White's Club (the bow window of which has figured 
in so many noTels), and others. To the right, in King Street, is 
8t, Jtnnea'a Theatre (p. 39). Willis's Rooms, a little farther along 
King Street, were down to 1863, under the name of Almack's (from 
the original proprietor, 1765), famous for the aristocratic and ex- 
clusive balls, also called Almack's, which were held in them. The 
elegantly fitted up rooms are now used for concerts, balls, diniiors, 
and other similar purposes (see p. 41). King Street also con- 
tains Christie and Manson's Auction Rooms, celebrated for sales of 
valuable art-collections. The chief sales take place on Saturdays, 
during the Season. 

Ficoadilly (PI. K, 18, 22 ; /, / V), extending from llaymarkct to 
llydo Park Comer, is nearly 1 M. in length. The eastern portion, 
with its handsome shops , is one of the chief business streets of 
the West End. The western half, which is bordered on the S. by 
the (Jreen Park (p. 250), contains a number of aristocratic and 
fashionable residences, and the Badminton (No. 100), St, James's 
(IDGT), and Junior Athenaeum (116) clubs. 

Turning into it to the right, we first notice, on the right side, a 
few yards from the comer of St. James's Street, the Egyptian Hall 
(p. 43). On the opposite side are Old and New Bond Streets (p. 218), 
leading to Oxford Street. Between Old Bond Street and Sack- 
ville Street rises Kew Bnrliniirton Hoiue (PI. R, 22; i), to the W. 
of which is Burlington Arcade (p. 25). Old Burlington House, built 
in 1695-1743 by Richard, Lord Burlington, with the assistance of 
the architect Kent, was purchased by Government in 1854 for the 
sum of 140,000{. along with its gardens, on which various new edi- 
ILecs have been built. The incongruous top story and the present 
facade of tiie old building are also new. Nearest Piccadilly is a 
handsome building in the Italian Renaissance style, completed in 
1872 from designs by Banks and Barry, and occupied by several 
learned societies , to whom the rooms are granted by Government 
rent-free ; in the £. wing are the Royal, Geological, and Chemical 
Societies, and in the W. the Antiquarian (with a colLectvQw ^i ^^\\\\.- 
ings, chiefly old portraits), Astronomical, and LinnoAan. 

The Boyal Boeietj, or Academy of Sclouce, \A\o mo«.\. \wv^vi\X.^\v^ 
of the learned bodies of Great Britain , was iow\\(Vc<!iL \\v \VoiVS^> ^^^"^ 
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received its charter of incorporation from Charles II. three years 
later. As early as 1645, however, its germ existed in the meeting 
of a few men of learning, far from the tnrmoil of the Civil War, to 
discuss subjects relating to the physical and exact sciences. The 
tirst number of its famous Philosophical Transactions appeared in 
1605. It now comprises 750 members, each of whom is entitled to 
append to his name the letters F. R. S. (Fellow ofthe Royal Society). 
The Library of the society consists of about 50,000 vols, and 5000 
M8S. The rooms contain portraits and busts of celebrated Fellows, 
including Sir Christopher Wren, Sir Isaac Newton, Robert Boyle, 
llalley, Sir Humphrey Davy, Watt, and Sir William Herschol ; also 
a telescope which belonged to Newton, and the MS. of his 'Philo- 
sophise Naturalis Principia Mathematlca' ; and the original model 
of Davy's safety lamp. 

An arcade leads through the building into the inner court. On 
the N. side is the new exhibition building of the Boyal Academy 
of Arts (founded in 1768), in the Renaissance style , erected by 
Smirke in 1868-9. At the top of the fa^de are 9 statues of cele- 
brated artists : Phidias, Leonardo da Vinci, Flaxman, Raphael, Mi- 
chael Angelo, Titian, Reynolds, Wren, andWykeham. The exhib- 
ition of paintings and sculptures by modern English artists, which 
takes place here every year from May to the beginning of August 
attracts immense numbers of visitors (admission Is., catalogue 
is.). The Royal Academy, transferred in 1869 from Trafalgar 
Square to Piccadilly, has, since 1870, also organised every winter 
an exhibition of works of old masters belonging to private in- 
dividuals. Above the exhibition rooms three new galleries (open 
daily 11-4, free) have been built, which contain some valuable 
works of early art, the diploma pictures presented by Academicians 
on their election, and the Gibson collection of sculpture. Among 
/ the ancient works are : *Mary with Jesus and St. John, a relief by 

A Michael Angelo ; ^Madonna, Holy Child, and St. Anna, a celebrated 

cartoon by Leonardo da Vinci^ executed In 1503 for the church 
DelVAnnunziata at Florence ; Copy of Leonardo's Last Supper, by 
his pupil Marco d'Oggionno^ from which Morghen's engraving was 
taken ; Woman at a well, ascribed to Oiorgione but considered by 
Frizzoni to be an early work of 8eb. del Piombo ; portrait by Oior- 
gione. The diploma works include good specimens by Reynolds and 
Wilkie. The Library, on the first floor, contains a fine collection of 
books and prints. 

At the back of the Academy, and facing Burlington Qardens, is 
the new building of London TJniverBity (not to be confounded 
with University College in Gower Street), another Renaissance 
5^r«cture, erected in 1869 from designs by Pennethome, (Lon- 
don UniveTsity is not a teaching establishment but an examln- 
^ng board, granting degrees in aita, w-Vwvc.^^ modidne, and law, 
fo candidatCB of cither sex whoiCNCi c^\i^«X<i^. 
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The effeetive facade is docoratod with a scries of statues. Abuve the 
portico are those of Milton , Newton , Ilarvcy, and Bentham (as represen- 
tatives of the fonr Faculties)^ by Durham; over the cornice in the centre, 
Plato, Archimedes, and Jnstinian, by Woodington^ and Galen, Ciccm, and 
Aristotle, by Weslmaeott; in the W. wing, Locke, Bacon, and Adam Smith, 
by Theea^ and Hume, Hunter, and Sir Humphrey Davy, by Noble; in the 
£. wing, Galileo, Laplace, and Goethe, by Wyon^ and Cuvier, Leibnitz, 
and Linnseas, by Maedowell. The interior contains a spacious lecture 
room, a number of other apartments , in which the graduation examina- 
tions Uke place twice annnally, and a valuable library. 

Close "by, at 1 Savlle Row, is the Royal Geographical Society, 

On the N. side of Piccadilly, a little beyond Burlington House, 
is the Albany^ let out in chambers, and numbering Canning, Byron, 
and Maoaulay among quondam residents. 

Bt Jamet'B Church fPl. R, 22 ; i), on the S. side of Piccadilly, 
built by Wren in 1682-o4, and considered (as to the interior) one 
of his finest works, contains a marble font by OrirUir^g Oibhons, 
who also executed the handsome foliage over the altar. The stained- 
glass windows, representing the Passion and other scenes, arc 
modem. The Testry is hung with portraits of former rectors. 

The Xuseimi of Fractieal Qeolofsjt erected in 1850, is a little 
farther to the E. It is open daily, Fridays excepted, from 10 to 5 
(in winter 10-4), and on Mondays and Saturday till 10 p.m. ; it is 
closed ttom 10th August to 10th September. The building con- 
tains, besides the geological museum, a lecture-room for 500 

hearers, and a library. Entrance by Jermyn Street (Nos. 28-32). 

The Hall contains basts of celebrated geologists: on the right, Mur- 
chison, Qreenoagh, De la Beche, Castletown, William Smith, and .Tukcs 
(behind); on the left, Buckland, Playfair, Hall, Sedgwick, and Hutton; 
at the pillars near the entrance, Queen Victoria and Prince Albert. At 
tiie upper end is a colossal copy of the Famese Hercules in Portland 
limestone. Then English, Irish, and Scotch granite; alabaster; Portland 
limestone fVom the {sland of Portland, near Weymouth in Dorsetshire; 
Derbyshire, Staffordshire, and Irish maroles; auriferous quartz; malachite; 
a large block of solid copper; and numerous varieties of limestone. These 
are partly in the rough, and partly polished and cut in the shape of 
large cubes, squares, tablets, or short columns. Also terracotta statuettes, 
eopiea of ancient statues, vases, and pieces of tesselated pavement. The 
mosaic pavement in the middle of the hall deserves notice. 

()n the FiXBT Floob we first observe a large vase of Siberian avan- 
tarine quarts, a gift from the Emperor of Russia ; a geological model of 
London and its vicinity; a steel salver, inlaid with gold, presented 1)y 
the Bossian Administration of Mines to Sir Roderick Murchison. On the 
8. side is a collection of porcelain, glass, enamels, and mosaics from the 
earliest period down to the present day. Then, in table-cases at the sides 
of tiie room, iron, steel, and copper, at different stages of their manufacture. 
We notice in a case on the right (E.) side a penny rolled out into a strip of 
copper, 10 yds. long. The cases in the form of a horse-shoe in the middle 
of the room contain the collection of non-metallic minerals : here are 
teen all kinds of crystallisations, particularly of precious stones, from 
quarts nodules with brilliant crystals in the interior up to the most ex- 
quisitely polished Jewels. Models of the largest known diamonds, such 
as the Koh-i-noor and the Regent Diamond , are also exhlb\\.«^ Vw \Xv^'»>^i. 
cases. The metalliferous minerals, or ores, occup'y Vhc -w«\\-c^^«^^. ^Wv^^ 
cabinets are filled with agates, some of wb'ich ar© a.TV\?it\»\Vj cvA^wx<i<k. 
with oxide of Iron, and the precious metals, \uc\\xflL\iv^ «,xavi^^\ v>i ^\ca^*^ 
Btti^et of pure gold. 
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In the other parts of the saloon and in the adjoining apartments are 
exhibited geological relief-plans and models of mines, metallurgical pro- 
cesses , and various kinds of machinery. The two upper galleries, run- 
ning round the hall , chiefly contain fossils , which are of little interest 
to the ordinary visitor. 

On the N. side of Piccadilly, opposite the Geological Museum, 
is St. James's Hall (p. 41^, which has another entrance in the 
liegcnt Quadrant (see below). We next reach Regent Circus (see be- 
low), and then, on the right, the Haymarket (p. 211). At this point 
Piccadilly proper comes to an end. Coventry Street , its eastern 
prolongation, leads on to Leicester Square (PI. R, 27; i), a quarter 
largely inhabited by French residents, and adorned in 1874 with 
fluwcr-beds and a marble statue of Shakspeare, in the centre, bearing 
the inscription , ^There is no darkness but ignorance' ; at the base 
arc four water-spouting dolphins. The corners of the garden are 
embellished with marble busts of Reynolds^ Hunter ^ Hogarth, and 
Newton, all of whom lived in or near the square. After the revo- 
cation of the Edict of Nantes (1685) this neighbourhood became a 
favourite resort of the more aristocratic French Protestant exiles. 
Leicester House and Savile House , once situated in the square, 
were occupied by members of the royal family during the first half 
of last century; and Peter the Great was entertained at Savile 
House by the Marquis of Carmarthen (1698). Down to the begin- 
ning of the present century the open space in the centre was a 
frequent resort of duellists. — The Alhambra Tlteatre (p. 43), on 
the E. side of the square, was burned down in 1882, but was re- 
built in 1883-84. The site of Savile House, on the N. side of the 
square, is occupied by the Empire Theatre (closed). 

20. Eegent Street. Oxford Street. Holbom. 

All Saints* Church. University CoUege. St. Pancras' Church, 

Foundling Hospital. 

Begent Street (PI. R, 23, 26; i), one of the finest streets in 
London , and containing a large number of the best shops , was 
laid out by Nash in 1813 , for the purpose of connecting Carlton 
House, the residence of the Prince Regent, with Regent's Park. 
It is 1 M. in length, and extends from Waterloo Place, Pall Mall 
(p. 211), across Oxford Street, to Portland Place. To the right, at 
the corner of Charles Street, stands the Junior United Service Club ; 
ill Jermyn Street, on the left, is the Geological Museum (p. 215). 
Beyond Regent Circus, Piccadilly (see above ; known as Piccadilly 
Circus) , is the beginning of the Quadrant , where the street de- 
scribes a curve to the west. On the left is the entrance to St. 
James's Hall (see above). Vigo Street, at the end of the Quadrant, 
Jcads on the left to the new building of London University (p. 214). 

Farther on, to the left, wo ]^aaa^ft^ ^uiWw^ii Street, Conduit 

i>'treet, and Maddox Street. 
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Betweon HanoTor Street and Prince's Street we observe the col- 
onnade of Hanover Chapel. Uanoyeb Squabb, on the left, is em- 
bellished with a bronze statue of William Pitt (d. 1806), by 
Chantrey. On the E. side of the square is the Hanover Club, occupy- 
ing the site of the long popular Hanover Square Concert Rooms ; on 
the W. side, the Orienial Club ; and at theN.W. angle, in Tcntcrdcn 
Street, the Royal Academy of Music. In George Street, leading out 
of the square on the S. , is St. George's Church, built by James, with 
a classic portico, and three stained-glass windows , brought from 
Mallnes about 1520. It is the most famous church in London for 
fashionable weddings. Lady Mary Wortley Montagu died in George 
Street in 1762. 

The intersection of Regent Street with Oxford Street (see below), 
which oztoudB for a longdistance in both directions, is called l?c(;ent 
CircuSy Oxford Street, or simply Oxford Circus. The second short 
cross-street beyond Oxford Street (1.) leads to Cavendish Square, 
which contains an equestrian statue in marble of the Duke of 
Cumberland (t\ie victor atCullodeninl746), by Chew, and a bronze 
statue of Lord George Bentinck (d. 1848), by Campbell. Harcourt 
House, on theW. side of. the square, is the mansion of the Duke of 
Portland. The old. Polytechnic Institution, between Cavendish Square 
and Regent Street, has been sold to the Young Mens' Christian 
liistitute. 

Adjacent, at 13 Mandeville Place, Manchester Square , is ^ZVi- 
niiy CoUege^ an incorporated institution for the study of music and 
arts. liOrd Byron was born at 24 Holies Street, between Cavendish 
Square and Oxford Street; the house, which, however, has been 
lobuilt since Byron's time, is indicated by a memorial tablet. 

JJl Saints' COiiiroh (PI. R, 24; 1), in Margaret Street, to the 
E. of Regent Street, a brick edifice in the Early English stylo, built 
by BuUerfield in 1850-59, is lavishly decorated in the interior with 
marble and gilding. 

At the N. end of Regent Street is Langham Place, with All 
SouW Church, erected by Nash. The large building on the other 
side is the Langham Hotel (p. 7). From this point Portland 
Place, one of the widest streets in London (120 ft.), loads to Park 
Square f Park Orescenty and RegenVs Park (p. 220). 

Oxford Street (PI. R, 19, 23, 27; /, ii), the principal artery 
of traffic between theN.W. quarter of London and the City, extends 
from the Marble Arch (at the N.E. corner of Hyde Park, p. 251) to 
Holbom, a distance of 172^* The E. portion of this imposing 
street contains a number of the most important shops in London, 
and presents a scene of immense traffic and activity ; while the W. 
end, with the adjoining streets and squares (particularly Grosvenar 
Square on the S. and PortmaniS^wfirc on tVio^.\ tom^tv^^i* \xvv\>i 
aristocratic residenees. In Brook Street, w^Vc\\ twiv^ ¥.. i^o^^ Ctxw»- 
▼cnor Squsn, is s bouao (No. 25) di8tii\gui8\\cOL Aj'^ «^ \.«JVi\^\. ^vv- 
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dicating that Ilaiidcl used to live here. Brook Street soon crosses 
yew Bond Street^ leading from Oxford Street to Piccadilly (p. 213) 
and containing numerous handsome shops. 

The "^Dore Oallery, 35 New Bond Street, contains a culleetion of 
large oil-paintings and drawings by the French painter, Gitatave Dori (b. at 
Strassburg, 1832-, d. 1883), and should be visited (open daily 10-6; admission 
\s.). Among the finest works are : 2. Christ entering Jerusalem, painted in 
1875-76 ; ^3. Christ leaving the Preetorinm ; 12. Massacre of the Innocents 
(1872); 7. Dream of Pilate's wife (1874); *4. The Brazen Serpent (1875-77); 
Ecce Homo; The Ascension; Gaming table at Baden-Baden; the Yale of 
Tears, his last work. 

At 168 New Bond Street is another permanent picture-gallery, devoted 
to works by Mr. Edwin Long ^ B.A. (adm. 10-6: 1«.). Among the most im- 
portant of these are Anno Domini, *Jepthah'8 Daughter (three pictures), 
and Zcuxis at Crotona (two scenes). 

Hanover Square , Cavendish Square, Regent Street , see above. 
In Oxford Circus, on the left, is the London Crystal Palace, an 
extensive bazaar (p. 25); farther on, also on the left, is the 
Princesses Theatre (p. 39), nearly opposite which is the Pantheon, 
which has successively been a concert-room, a theatre, and a bazaar, 
and is now the extensive wine warehouse of Messrs. Gilbey. Then 
on the right, in Soho Squabb, is the Soho Bazaar (p. 25). 

Oxford Street proper ends at Tottenham Court Road. The eastern 
prolongation, extending to Holborn, and called New Oxford Street, 
was laid out in 1849 at a cost of 290,000i. through the 'Rookery 
of St. Giles', one of the most disreputable quarters of London. 
To the right, in High Street, Is the church of St, OiUs-in'the-Fields, 
the third church on this site, completed in 1734. Chapman, the 
translator of Homer (tombstone against the exterior S. wall, erect- 
ed by Inigo Jones), Shirley, the dramatist, and Andrew Marvell 
arc buried liere. To the E. in the churchyard is the square tomb 
of Pendrell, who helped Charles II. to safety after the battle of 
Worcester, with a quaint epitaph, now almost undecipherable, be- 
ginning 'Unparalleled Pendrell'. The British Museum (p. 225) lies 
in Great Russell Street, which runs off Tottenham Court Iload, a 
little to the north. There are several squares at a short distance 
from the street, among the chief of which are, to the W. of the 
British Museum, Bedford Squabe ; to the E., Bi«oomsbubt Squa&e 
and Russell Square, the one decorated with a statue of Charles 
James Fox (d. 1806), and the other with that of Francis, Duke of 
Bedford (d. 1802), both executed by Westmacott. 

Gower Street, which leads to the N. from Bedford Square, con- 
tains University College (PI. B,28), founded in 1828, chiefly through 
the exertions of Lord Brougham, for students of every religious do- 
nomination. A long flight of steps leads to the decastyle Corinthian 
portico fronting the main edifice , which is 400 ft. in length and 
surmounted by a handsome dome. It contains numerous lecture- 
roo/ns, a laboratory, and a museum with original models and draw- 
2/1^3 byFlaxman (d. 1826), the celebi&te^ fta\il\>tor (open to Tisitors 
^^ the summor months, Sat. iO-4). k wc^ 'wV\i^ ^%& ^dad in 
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1880-81. Tho subjocts studied at tho college comprise the exact 
and natural soiences, the classical aud inoderu languages and litera- 
tares, history, law, and medicine. The building also contains a 
school for boys under 16 years of age. The whole is maintained 
without aid ^m Government. The number of professors is about 
30, and that of students about 1600, paying nearly 30,000^ in 
fees. In Gower Street, opposite University College, and connected 
with it as a clinical establishment , stands the TJniverBity College 
Hospital, where from 19,000 to 20, 000 patients are annually treated 
by the medical professors of the college. Close by, in Gordon 
Square, is the handsome Jrvingite Churchy built in 1850-54, one of 
tho largest ecclesiastical edifices in London. 

StPmaeras' Church (PI. B,28), to the N.E. of University College, 
ill Kuston Square, was built by the Messrs. Inwood in 1819 at a cost 
of 76,679i. It is an imitation of the Erechtheum at Athens ; while 
its tower, 168 ft. in height, is a reproduction of the so-called Tower 
of tho Winds. Old 8t. Pancraa" Church (PI. B, 27), with its histori- 
cal churchyard, is situated in Old St. Pancras lioad, next to the 
Workhouse. — A little to the W. is the Oower Street Station of 
the Metropolitan Railway (p. 35). To the N. is Euston Square 
Stathnj the terminus of the London and North Western Railway 
(p. 31) , the entrance-hall of which contains a colossal statue of 
George Stephenson, by Baily. To the E. is tho St. Pancras Statioi^^ 
tho terminus of the Midland Railway (p. 32), with the terminus 
hotel , a very handsome building in an ornate Gothic style, by Sir 
O. G. Scott. Adjacent is the King's Cross Station , or terminus of 
the Oreat Northern Railway (p. 32). 

To the N. of this point lies the district called Camdbn Town. 
liore, in Great College Street, is situated the Royal Veterinary 
ColUge (PI. B, 23), with a museum to which visitors are admitted 
daily (9 to 5 or 6) on presenting their cards. 

The eastern prolongation of New Oxford Street is High Holborn 
(PI. R, 32, and /i; so called from the ^Hole Boume\ or Fleet Brook, 
which ouee flowed through the hollow near here), a street which 
survived the Great Fire , and which accordingly still contains a 
considerable number of old houses. Milton once lived here, and it 
was by this route that condemned criminals used to be conducted 
to Tyburn. The increasing traffic indicates that we are approaching 
tho City. On the right are several side-streets, leading to Lincoln's 
Inn Fields (with the Soane Museum^ etc., see pp. 170-173). lied 
Lion Street on the left , continued by Lamb's Conduit Street and 
Lamb Street, leads to Guilford Street , on the N. side of which 
stands the — 

goimdling Hospital (PI. K, 32) , a remarkable establishment 
founded by Captain Thomas Coram in 1739 ioi ^^e^feiVfc^ ^iXCS\^«Kvv . 
Since 1760, however, it has not been used as ai touw^Ww^V'^^^^'^'^^^ 
but MS s borne for illegitim&tc children, NslioaG mviWvcx^ ^i^^ Va»H4^^. 
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(Neither in London nor in any other part of England are there any 

foundling hospitals in the proper sense of the term, such as the 

*Ho8pice des Enfants Trouv^s' in Paris.) The number of the children 

is ahout 500, and the yearly income of the Hospital, 13,000f. 

In the Board Room and the Secretary'i Room are a number of pictures, 
chiefly painted about the middle of last century. They include the fol- 
lowing: Jlogarfh, ^March to Finchley, and Finding of Hoses; portraits by 
Ramsay^ Reynolds^ and Shaeklefon; views of the Foundling Hospital and 
St. 6eoi^e''s Hospital by Wilson; view of the Charterhouse by Qaitu- 
borough. The Board Boom also contains a good portrait of Coram by 
Hogarth. Host of the pictures were presented to the institution by the 
artists themselves. (The success with which the exhibition of these pic- 
tures was attended is said to have led to the first exhibition of the Royal 
Academy in 1760.) The hospital also possesses RaphaePs cartoon of the 
Massacre of the Innocents, a bust of Handel and some of his musical MSS., 
a collection of coins or tolcens deposited with the children (1741-60), etc. 
The Chapel is adorned with an altarpiece by Wett^ representing Christ 
blessing little children ; the organ was a gift from Handel. Divine ser- 
vice, at which the children are led in singing by trained voices, is per- 
formed (m Sundays at 11 a.m. and 3 p.m. The Hospital is shown to visi- 
tors on Sundays, after momi^ service, and on Mondays from 10 to 4. 
The attendants are forbidden to accept gratuities, but a contribution to 
the funds of the institution is expected from the visitor on leaving. 

To the E. of Lincoln's Inn are Chancery Lane (p. 133) on the 
right (after which we are in the City), and Gray's Inn Road (p. 136) 
on the left. Then Holbom Viaduct^ Newgate^ etc., see pp.92, 93. 

21. Eegent's Park. 

Zoological Gardens, Botanic Gardens. Primrose HiU. 
Lord's Cricket Ground. 

Regent's Park (PI. B, 15, 16, 19, 20) was laid out during the 
last years of the reign of George III., and derives its name from 
the then Prince Regent, afterwards George IV. It occupies the site 
of an earlier park called Marylebone Park. The name Marylebonc 
is said to be a corruption of Mary on Tyburn (Mary-le-boumeJ^ 
Tyburn being a small brook, coming from Kilbum and flowing into 
the Thames. It crossed Oxford Street a little to the E. of the 
Marble Arch and flowed through St. Jameses Park, lo ving its mark 
upon Brook Street, Grosvenor Square, and notably upon ^Tybum\ 
that melancholy old place of execution situated about the lower 
corner of Edgcware Koad. It has also given its name to Tybumiay. 
the quarter of London situated to the N. of Hyde Park. 

In the time of Queen Elizabeth, Marylebone Park was filled with 
deer and game. Under the Commonwealth the land was cleared of 
the woods and used as pasturage. Afterwards trees were again 
planted, footpaths constructed, and a large artificial lake formed. 

The Park, which is one of the largest in London, embraces 472 

acres of ground, and extends from York Gate, Marylebone Road, to 

Primrose HiU. Within its precincts are situated several private 

residences, among which is St. "DuivstwCft N\\\«.'v\th the clock and 

tbc automatic figures from t\\e chutCiV ol^\..\>\v\\«i^a.\J%Vsi^^^\.'^\.\^^t 
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(see p. 132). The gardens of the Zoological Society (founded by Sir 
Humphrey Davy and Sir Stamford Raffles in 1826) occupy a large 
space In the N. part of the Park, which also contains the gardens 
of the Botanical and Toxopholite (Archery) Societies, The Park is 
surrounded by a broad driye known as the Outer Circle. 

The **Zoologioal Oardene are bounded on the N. by the Regent's 
Canal and intersected by the Outer Circle, which here runs parallel 
with the canal. They are thus divided into two portions , which, 
however, communicate with each other by means of a tunnel 
constructed under the drive. The principal entrance is in the Outer 
Circle (the Main Entrance in the Plan) ; ingress may also be obtained 
from the Broad Walk, at the S.E. angle of the gardens (see PL, 
South Entrance'), or from Albert Road, Primrose Hill, on the N. side 
of the canal (North Entrance in the Plan). The Main Entrance is 
about 3/4 M. from the Portland Road Station of the Metropolitan 
Railway, from which the S. Entrance is a little less remote, while 
both gates are about ^/^M. from the Chalk Farm Station of the North- 
western and North London Railways. The Baker Street Station 
(Metropolitan) is about 3/4 M. from the S. entrance , which is only 
BOO yds. from Gloucester Road, where omnibuses from all parts of 
London pass at frequent intervals. The North Entrance is Y2 ^* 
from Chalk Farm and 3/4 M. from St. John's Wood Road (Metro- 
politan Railway), and is passed by Camden Town and Paddington 
omnibuses. (Carriages are not permitted to drive along the 
liioad Walk.) 

The Zoological Gardens are open daily from 9 a.m. to sunset; 
admission 1«., on Mondays Bd., children half-price except on Mon- 
days ; on Sundays only by order obtained from a member. The total 
number of visitors in 1886 was 639,674. The band of the Life 
Guards usually plays here on Saturdays at 4 p.m. 

Many of the animals conceal themselves during the day in their 
holes and dens, under water, or among the shrubbery ; the best time 
to visit them, accordingly, is at the feeding-hour, when even the 
lethargic camivora are to be seen in a state of activity and ex- 
citement. The pelicans are fed at 2. 30, the otters at 3, the eagles 
at 3. 30 (except Wednesdays), the beasts of prey at 4, the seals 
and sea-lions at 4.30, and the diving birds in the fish-house (PL 
37) at 12 and 6 p.m. The snakes receive their weekly meal on 
Friday, but visitors are not admitted to this curious spectacle 
without the express permission of the Director of the Gardens. 

Those who have not time to explore the Gardens thoroughly had 
better follow the route indicated on the plan by arrows , so as to 
see the most interesting animals in the shortest possible time, 
avoiding all unnecessary deviations. 

On entering from the Outer Circle (PL, North Entrance^, we 
tnm to the right, and first reach the Western Aviary (PL 1 ), which 
It 170 ft. long, and contains 200 different kinds of bird% ., ^V^c^*^^ 
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from AustTAlia, the Indian Archipelago, and South America. Then, 
passing the Cranes and Storks (PI. 2), we reach, on the left, the — 
* Monkey House (PI. 3), which always attracts a crowd of amused 
spectators. The unpleasant odour is judiciously disguised by num- 
erous plants and flowers. The bats are also kept here. 

We next return (to the right) to the Storks, Pheasants (PI. 2), 
and Emeus (PI. 4), by which we pass to the left, and then take 
another turning on the right leading to the Rodents (PI. 6), Swine 
(PI. 7), And Southern Ponds for Water Fowl (FL 5 ; about 50 different 
kinds). We then proceed to the left, along the other side of the 
Southern Ponds and past the Sheep Sheds (PI. 8), to the Sea^Lions* 
Pond (PI. 9). Immediately beyond is the large new *Lion House 
(PI. 10), which is 230 ft. long and 70 ft. wide. In addition to its 
living occupants it contains a Xmut of Sir Stamford Raffles (A, 1826), 
the first president of the Zoological Society. 

We now retrace our steps, and pass along the open-air enclosures 
at the back of the Lion House to the Antelope House (PI. 11). 
Issuing thence, we proceed straight on, past the Bear Pit (PI. 14), 
to the southern front of the dens formerly occupied by the lions 
and tigers, but now containing Hyenas, Bears, and Wolves (PI. 12 
and 13). The terrace above affords a view of the bear-pit and the 
pond for the Polar Bears. We next turn to the right, and pass 
through the archway near the Camels (PI. 16). Then, leaving the 
Clock Tower on the right and the Eagle Owls (PI. 15) on the left, 
and passing more Water Fowl (PI. 17) on the left, and the Eastern 
Aviary (PI. 19) on the right, we reach the pavilion of the *Peli' 
cans (PI. 18). 

From the pelicans we retrace our steps to the vicinity of the 
Clock Tower, and bear to the left to the Pond with the Island 
(PI. 20), which contains more water-fowl. By continuing to the 
left we reach the Owls' Cages (PI. 21) , where we turn and come 
back (to the right) round the shrubbery, and then again turn to the 
left. We thus reach the house containing the Llamas (PI. 22 ; in 
front of the Owl Cages), which should not be approached too closely 
on account of the unpleasant expectorating propensities of its in- 
mates. A little farther on is the pond containing the Mandarin 
Jhinks (PI. 23). Between the two, on our left, is the entrance to 
the tunnel , which we pass in the meantime. Opposite , on the 
right, are the Otters (PI. 24) and the Kites (PI. 25) ; to the N.E., 
on the left , lies the Winter Aviary (PL 26), which is at present 
used as a Civet House. We now turn to the right and proceed 
to tlie south. 

We first reach , on the left , the Small Mammals fPl. 27 ; the 

house may be entered), on the right the Ducks (PL 29); then, on 

t/te left, the Marmots(y\. 28) and the Racoons (PL 30), near which 

w the refreshment room (see \)eAowy Continuing in a straight 

direction past the Vulturt» (^Pl.SV), wet^^LtV tV^^.ViVte».wc«^ which 
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we leaye on the left. Near the entranee is the new Deer House 
(PL 32), behind which are the Cattle Sheds (PL 33 ; containing, 
amongst other Bpecimens , the cape buffalo and zebu). Opposite 
the Deer UouBe are aYlariea containing Pheasants jind Peacocks 
(PL 31a). We now turn to the left, and after a few paces reach 
the new Reptile House (PL 34), to the E. of the Lion House. This 
contains an extensive collection of large serpents, lizards, alligators, 
and crocodiles. At this point we turn back and walk straight on, 
past the front of the Cattle Sheds, to the Three Island Pond (PI. 36), 
stocked with water-fowl, among which are specimens of the black- 
necked swan. The path leading first to the left and then to the right, 
passing (opposite) more Water Fowl (PL 35), leads to the *Fish- 
/lofMe(PL 37), containing a fine collection of fish and small aquatic 
birds. The *Befreshment Rooms (PL 38, 39) here afford a wel- 
come opportunity for a rest. 

From the Refreshment Rooms we proceed towards the N.W. 
past the Eagles' Aviaries (PL 40), haying on our left the Rails (PL 
41), and pass through the tunnel leading into the N. section of the 
gardens. Here we first go straight on, across the canal-bridge, on the 
other side of which are the Northern Aviary (PL 42; for birds of 
prey); the Tortoise House (PL 43); and the new Insectarium 
(PL 44), containing insects, land-crustaceans, chameleons, toads, 
txee-fiogs, terrapins, electric eels, and birds of paradise. Between 
the tortoise-house and the Insectarium is the North Entrance, op- 
posite which is a paddock containing Japanese Deer, We now re- 
OT0S8 the bridge and turn to the left to the Lecture Room (PL 45), 
which is adorned with water-colour sketches of animals. Beyond 
it are the Marsupiala^ House (PL 46), containing the great ant-eater, 
the SloM House (PL 47), and a Kangaroo Shed (PL 48). Opposite 
are another Kangaroo Shed (PL 49) and the Wombats^ House (PL 
50). Here we turn to the right and pass the Brush Turkeys (PL 51) 
and the Markhorc House (PL 52) on the right, and a small Refresh- 
metU Stall (PL 53) on the left. Opposite this stall is the Parrot House 
(PL 54), containing about ninety different species of that gaudy 
and harsh-Yoiced bird, next to which is the new *Elephant and 
Bhinoeeros House (PL 56), containing the African and Asiatic va- 
rieties of these animals, and the Brazilian tapir. 

No. 57 contains deer belonging to the old world ; No. 59 is the 
Super itUendenCs Office. Proceeding in a straight direction, we reach 
in sueeession the ^Hippopotamus (PL 60), *Oiraffes (PL 61)^ Zebras 
(PI. 62), and Ostriches (PL 63). Returning along the S. side of the 
houses of the animals just mentioned, we reach, on the left, the 
OoMcUeB (PL 64) and the Beavers (PL 58), the latter, however, 
seldom showing themselves. A little way beyond the Beaver House 
we reach the Exit, which takes us into the Outer C»vtc\^. 

Part of the southern portion of liegenVs ParVii^ o<?.c\\vv^^^^ ^"^^ 
BoUaie Gsntaan ^Pi. B, 20), which are cArcuUi \a\ «\v«L^fc, ^^^^ ^^'^ 
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enclosed by the drive called the Inner Circle. Large flower-showB 
take place here on three Wednesdays in May and Jane, -whicli are 
largely attended by the fashionable world (tickets of admission sold 
at the gate). On other occasions the gardens are open daily (Snndays 
and Wednesdays excepted) to anyone presenting an order of ad- 
mission given by a Fellow of the Botanical Society. To the S. 
of the Botanic Gardens, and separated from them by the Inner 
Circle , lies the Garden of the Toxopholite Society. 

On the E. side of the Park stands St. Katherine's Hospital, with 
its chapel. This building was erected in substitution of one which 
formerly occupied the site of St. Katherine's Docks. The property 
was purchased by tlie Dock Company from the Hospital trustees 
for a very large sum, part of which was laid out in the construction 
of the new cluster of buildings in the Park. The Hospital was 
originally intended for the shelter and succour of *six poor bachelors 
and six. poor spinsters' ; but the emoluments, like those of many 
London charities, are now enjoyed by others than those whom the 
donor had in view. The income is about 7000i. a year. Several 
old monuments from the original hospital are preserved here. 

To the S. of Regent's Parks runs the Marylbbonb Road, con- 
taining the imposing new premises of Madame Tussaud^s well- 
known waxwork exhibition (adm., see p. 42) , which are close to 
the Baker Street station of the Metropolitan railway. The large 
building opposite Mme. Tussaud's is the Marylebone Workhouse 
(Ree PI. R, 20). 

The summit of FrimroBe Hill (PI . B, 1 4; 205 ft. ), an eminence to 
the N. of Regent's Park, from which it is separated by the canal and 
a road, commands a very extensive view. On the E. and S., as far 
as the eye can reach, nothing is seen but the roofs and spires of 
the stupendous city of London, while on the N. the green hills of 
Hampstead and Highgate form the picturesque background of a 
landscape which contrasts pleasantly with the dingy buildings of 
the metropolis. At the S. base of the hill there is an open-air 
gymnasium ; a refreshment-room has also been opened. A 'Shak- 
speare Oak' was planted on the S. slope of the hill in 1864, on the 
tercentenary celebration of the great dramatist's birth. 

To the N.W. in Finchley Road, near the Swiss Cottage, stands 
New (Mlege, for the education of ministers of the Congregational 
Body. Among its past professors have been some men of con- 
siderable note. It contains a good theological library. The build- 
ing was erected about 25 years ago in the midst of what was then 
green fields, and is admired for its style and proportions. 

Lord's Cricket Oronnd (PI. B, 12; p. 44), in St. John's Wood 

Road, to the W. of Regent's Park, is thronged with a large and 

brilliant crowd of spectators on the occasion of the principal cricket 

matches, particularly when Caw\>T\i\|E,ft \% dis\»uting the palm of 

victory with Oxford, or, better at\\\, ^Xftiv ^\>L\i>\wt«^ % wAU then 
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presents a characteristic and imposing spectacle, which the stranger 
should not fail to see. Admission on ordinary days 6(2. ; during great 
matches, which are always adyertised beforehand, is. The ground 
was purchased by the Marylebone Cricket Club for a large sum, to 
preTent it from being built upon. 

22. The British Museum. 

The nucleus of the now vast contents of the "'^British Museum 
(PI. K, 28; II\ was formed by the library and collection of Sir Hans 
Sloane (d. 1753"), who in his will oifcrcd them to the State for the 
sum of 20,000^ (said to have been 30,000^. less than their value"). 
An Act of Parliament was at once passed for the acceptance of the 
offer, and the collections, along with the Ilarleian MSS. and the 
Cottonian Library, were deposited in Montague House^ which was 
bought for the purpose. The presentation by George III. of a coUeotion 
of Egyptian antiquities in 1801 , and the purchase of the Townley 
Marbles in 1805 and the Elgin Marbles in 1816, made such additions 
to the original contents that a new wing had to be built for their re- 
ception. The Museum continued to increase, and when George IV. 
presented it in 1823 with the King's Library, collected by George 
III., old Montague House was felt to be now quite inadequate for 
its purpose, and a new building, designed by Sir Robert Smirke and 
completed by his younger brother Sydney Smirke^ was erected on 
its site between 1823 and 1852. llic contents of the British Mu- 
seum are at present arranged in seven sections, each under the 
special superintendence of an LTntler Librarian or Keeper. These 
Boctlons are as follows: Printed Books (Maps and Plansl, Manu- 
scripts, Prints and Drawings, Oriental Antiquities, British and 
Medissval Antiquities and Ethnography, Greek and Roman Anti- 
quities, and Coins and Medals. The sections of Zoology, Botany, 
Geology, and Mineralogy are now at 8. Kensington (see p. 263). 
Wherever it is practicable, the names are attached to the difTerent 
objects. For a thorough study of the collections the excellent official 
catalogues are indispensable; for a hasty visit the following direc- 
tions may suffice. Gonrses of lectures on the various antiquities of 
the Museum are delivered by experts on Wed., Frid., and Sat. in 
the temporary lecture-hall. — The number of visitors to the Brit- 
ish Museum in 1886, exclusive of readers, was 504,893. 

The HuAcum is open free on every week-day from 10 a.m. till 4, 5, 
i»r 6 p.m. according to the season; on Mondays and Saturday.s from 1st May 
to the middle of July it is open till 8 p.m.. and from i5th July to 31.st Au<;. 
till 7 p.m. The general public are not admitted to the Greek and Roman 
senlptures and antiquities on Wed. and Frid.. nor to the liritish, Mediaeval, 
■ad Ethnograpliical departments on Tues and Thurs. , these days being 
reserved fr>r students; but strangers will obtain admisaiotv lo Vcl^ ^q^v^^ 
■eetfoiif wlthoat difficulty. The Museum is bYwiI oh C^^^v^^ ^tWvj ^vxv^. 
Christmas Day. — Sticks and umbrellas are Icit in tlifc Ysl^W. ^i^N.iaXv^^^'^^ 
nay be obtained in the ball, or from the attendaivls Vti \.\vc 'v«^t\v>\\?> ^»?v\Vavn\^^- 
ThffM ofTered for g»le ontaide are not tru8twOTl\\y. Qtoo^ Y^o^.^^^^^\?^^ ^ 
Bamdmemm, London. 6th Edit. Vb 

i 
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sevor&l of the most interesting drawings and sculptures in the Museum 
may be purchased in the chief librarian''s office. 

The Pbincipal FA9ADB, towards (S.) Great Rnssell Street, with 
two projecting wings and a portico in the centre, is 370 ft. in 
length. In front it has an Ionic colonnade of 44 columns. The 
pediment above the Portico (PI. 1), which is borne by two rows of 
eight columns, is adonied with sculptures by Westmacott : on the 
right, Progress of the Human Race ; on the left, allegorical figures 
of Mathematics, the Drama, Poetry, Music, and Natural Philosophy. 

The Entbancb Hall (PI. 2), which in 1877 was enlarged by 
an extension towards the N., measures 62 ft. in length. The ceil- 
ing is embellished with encaustic painting. > The statue of 8hak- 
speare on the right, at the entrance to the library, chiselled by 
Roubiliao, was presented by Garrick, the actor. On the W. side of 
the hall is the principal staircase (PI. 3), ascending to the first floor. 
To the left of it is a bust of the Duke of Marlborough, by Rysbrack. 
By the door leading into the sculpture room is a statue of Mrs. Darner, 
the sculptress, by Westmacott. Various Buddhist sculptures from 
the Punjab and Amravati in South India, dating from the 4th cent. 
A.D., are also exhibited in the hall and on the staircase. On the 
N. side of the hall (PI. 4) the following Lycian sculptures are at 

present arranged : 

To the right: Tomb of the Lycian satrap Piafa, with a pointed roof, 
surmounted by a ridge*, the reliefs represent Bellerophon attacking the 
Ohimscra. To the left is another large Lycian monument, behind which 
is a model, by Fellows, of the so-called Nereid Mtmtanent^ to which the 
other sculptures in the hall belong. Double frieze (zoophorus) of the 
Nereid Monument: the broader frieze bears the representation of a battle 
of foot-soldiers, some of whom are clad in Asiatic dress, and a few horse- 
men; the narrower frieze represents the siege and surrender of a city. 
Eight Nereids, belonging to this monument, some of them much mutilated. 

From the Hall we first turn to tlie right into the Library, and 
cuter the room (PI. 5) which contains the collection of 20,240 yoIs. 
bequeathed to the Museum by Thomas OrenviUe. 

The two glass-cases on the left contain a coUecticm of *block-books\ 
i.e. books printed from carved blocks of wood. Among them are several 
specimens of the Biblia Pauperum; Defensorium inviolatee Yirginitatis 
beatH! Marias Virginis (1470); Ars moriendi; Temptationes Demonis; 
Blirabilia Romss \ some old German calendars, including that of Begio- 
montanus printed at Nuremberg in 1474, the earliest known; Planetcn- 
bach, or book of the planets (1470), etc. 

We next enter the hall containing the ManuBoripts (PI. 6), the 
cases in which are filled with numerous interesting autographs and 
treasures of a kindred nature. 

Casr I. (on the left, divided into 6 sections) contains autograph writ- 
ings of celebrated men, English and foreign, including Luther, Calvin, 
Melauchthon, Krasmus of Rotterdam; Archbishop Granmer, Cardinal 
Wolsey, Sir Thomas More, John Knox, Sir Walter Raleigh, Karl of Kssex, 
Sir Philip Sidney, Lord Burghley, Earl of Leicester^ Francis Bacon, 
Hampden, Prince Rupert of the Palatinate, Montrose, Lord Clarendon, 
WilUam Penn, Sir Christopher Wren , Sir Isaac Newton , Marlborough ; 
Arioato. Mieh&el Angelo, Albert Buter, Rubens, Rembrandt, Van Dyck, 
OalileOf Descartes, Leibnitz*, Racine, CorueWVOi, H^^U^re, Despr^uz, 
Voltaire, Prior, Swift, Addison, Bry^en, Vo^ft\'^%*^AT^%^»^^'S«VJ^»,Qtt I. 
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Case II. is occupied with aatograylis of P^nglish Sovereigns : Richard II., 
Henry IV., Henry V., Henry VI. , Edward IV., Edward V., Henry VII., 
Henry VIII., Catharine of Arragon, Anne Boloyn, Edward VI., Jane Groy, 
Queen Mary, Queen Elizabeth, JameB I. , Charles I. , Oliver Cromwell, 
Charles II., James II., William HI., Queen Anne, George I., George II., 
George III., George IV., William TV., and (^ueen Victoria (pencil signa- 
ture written at the age of four years). 

Cask III. (at right angles to the last case) contains autographs of 
British Statesmen and Ck)mmanders: Wolsey, Burghloy, Hampden, Marl- 
borough, Bolingbroke, Chatham, Clive, Warren Hastings, Burke, Pitt, 
Fox, Nelson, Wellingtcm, Peel, Palmorston. 

In the small triangular Ca8E G , between the last two, are a volume 
of the Codex Alexandrinus and the books of Genesis and l::xodus accor- 
ding to the Syriac Versi(m. The former, dating from the 5th cent., ranks 
with the contemporary Codex Sinaiticus at St. Petersburg and the Codex 
Vaticanus at Borne as one of the three oldest Greek MSS. of the Bible. 
The Syriac MS., from the Nitrian desert, Egypt, was written at Amid 
in the yeat of the Greeks 775, A.D. 4G4, and is believed to be the oldest 
dated MS. of any entire books of the Bible now extant. 

The series is continued in the frames (Case IV.), attached to Table L, 
at the S. end of the room, and containing historical autographs : Declara- 
tion signed by 8 bishops (1538); letter of Perkin Warbeck, the prel ended 
son of Edward IV. ; autographs of several English sovereigns , Claver- 
house, ^Junius ;^ etc. — Ca8K V., attached to Table M, contains Literary 
and Musical Autographs: Camden, Dr. Donne, Jeremy Taylor, Pepys. 
Wesley, lUchardson, Sterne, Goldsmith, Johnson, Boswoll, Garrick, 
Flaxman, Turner, Gray ('Elegy""), Burns, Keats, Shelley, Coh-ridge, Words- 
worth, Lamb, Sydney Smith, Hood, Lytton, Dickens (last letter he wrote), 
Iliindol, Beethoven, Haydn, Schubert, Mendelssohn, Goethe, Schiller. 

We now retrace our steps to the door by whicli we entered, and 
begin our examiination of the cases on the right side. The first five frames 
contain royal documents (charters, grants, etc.) from the 9th to the 
14th cent, including an autotype copy of Magna Charta (1215); docu- 
ments of Richard Coeur-de-Lion, Henry II., Henry I., Edward the Cim- 
fessor, Canute the Dane, the Saxon King Edgar, etc. 

Cask VI. contains autograph writings of llobert Burns (Autobiography), 
Walter Scott ( 'Kenilworth'), Torquato Tasso ('Torismondo'), Sterne, Locke, 
Jean Jacques Ilousseau, Pope, Milton, Samuel .lohns<m, Chatterton, Defoe, 
Southey, Coleridge, Byron, Ben Jonson, and Lord Macaulay ; Milton's copy 
of the Bible (in the triangular part of the case); some texts of Scripture 
in the handwriting of Edward Vi. ; the prayer-book of Lady Jane (irey ; a 
b(M>k of prayers copied out by Queen Elizabeth; will of Mary, Queen of 
Scots; note-book of the Duke of Mcmmouth; original MSS. of Charles 1., 
James I., and Frederick the Great. — In the small adjoining Case is a copy 
of Wydiffe's Bible (iith cent.), with illuminations. — Ca8E II, against the 
opposite pilaster, contains a copy of the Vulgate (840). Adjacent, on the 

{»ilastcr, are an autograph of Edmund Spenser, the deed of sale of 'Paradise 
josf, with Miltfm's signature; an autotype facsimile of Shakcspcarc''8 
will; a sketch of the battle of Aboukir by NolS(m; and a list of troops 
drawn up by Wellington before Waterloo. — Case K, against the N.E. 
pilaster, contains a double roll of the Pentateuch, on goatskin (14th cent.). 

Casks A-F, in the middle of the room, contain European and Oriental 
M8^4., arranged to show the progress of the art of writing. A. Greek MSS., 
some on |>Apyrus. B,C. Latin MSS., including illuminated Gospel.**, 
Psalters, and Hours. D. English MSS.: a unique copy of Beowulf , on 
vellum (ea. 1000 A.D.); Anglo-Saxon Chronicle to 106G; Piers Plowman 
(before 1400); poem by Occlove, with a portrait of Chaucer on the margin 
(early 15th cent.). £,F. Sanskrit, Pali, Cingalese, Arabic, Persian, and 
other (Oriental MSS., some of which are of enormous value. 

At the entrance to the King's Library are two glass-cases with im- 
pressions of the Qreat Seals of the British sovereigns (left) and of varluua 
Daroniel and ecelesiastieal seals (right). 
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To the S. K. of the Manuscript Saloon is the MSB. Boom for 
Students (PI. 11). The door to the E. opens on the corridor leading 
to the Newspaper Beading Boom (PI. 13) and to the staircase 
ascending to the Print Department (see p. 245). — On the N. it 
is adjoined by the King's Library (PI. 14), a collection of 80,000 
vols, made by George III. and presented to the nation by George IV., 
and arranged in a hall built expressly for the purpose, which ex- 
tends along the whole breadth of the building. The collection is 
remarkable for the beauty and rarity of the works contained in it. 

Changes in the arrangements are not ifnfrequent. 

The I'rst cases conlain specimens of illumination (10 -16th cent.), 
beyond which is a series of .Japanese and Chinese prints. 

Sixteen cases arranged on each side of the hall, and numbered III. 
to XVIIT., contain typographical specimens in illustration of the history 
of printing, in chronological order. Cases III. and IV. on the left, are 
occupied by the earliest German printed books , including the Mazarin 
Bible , the first printed Bible , printed by Gutenberg and Fust (Mayence, 
1455; a copy of this Bible was sold in 1873 for 3400*.); the first psalter, 
printed cm parchment in 1457 by Fust and SchoeflFer (the first printed 
book bearing a date); Bible printed by Fust and Sch(Effer in 1462 (the 
first printed Bible bearing a date); Cicero de Officiis, of date 14(}5; Latin 
Bible, printed at Bamberg in 1460; SteinhcBweVs German Chronicle (Ulm, 
1473). Case V. contains early German and Dutch books (Becretum Gra- 
tiani, printed at Strassburg by Eggcsteyn in 1471). 

Case VI. contains examples of Italian typography : Livy, printed at 
Rome in 1469 by Schweinheim and Pannartz, on vellum; Petrarch (Fano, 
1503); Lactantius , printed at Subiaco by Schweinheim and Pannartz in 
1465; Cicero, Tuaculantc Questioncs fIJome, 1469); the first printed edition 
of Dante (Foligno, 1472); Virgil, by Aldus (Venice, 1501); iEsop (Milan, 
1480); Tacitus, by Da Spira (Venice, 1469); Cicero, Epistolce Familiares, 
on vellum (Venice, 1469); Ovid (Bologna, 1471). 

Cask VII. contains Italian and French printing : Valturius de re mil- 
itari (Verona, 1472) ; Le Livro du Roy Modus et do la Royne Racio (Cham- 
bery, I486); Barzizius, Liber epistolarum (Paris, 1473), the first book 
printed in Franco ; I/Art et Science de Rhe'torique, copy belonging to 
Henry VII. (Paris, 1493); Fazio, Dita Mundi (Vicenza, 1474). 

In Case VIII. arc specimens of English printing: Recuyell of the 
Historyes of Troye , by Le Fevre , printed abroad by Gaxton about 1475 
(the first book printed in English); the original French of the same work, 
also printed by Caxton (the first book printed in French); The Game and 
Playe of the Chesse, printed by Caxton about 1475 ; The Dictes or Sayengis 
of the Philosophres, printed by Caxton at Westminster in 1477 (the first 
book printed in England); St. Bonaventura, Speculum vitcc Chriati, printed 
on vellum by Caxton in 1488; Prayer-book, • printed by Caxton at West- 
minster in 1490 (unique); the first printed edition of Chaucer's Canter- 
bury Tales, by Caxton, about 1477; Terence, printed at Lcmdon by Pyn- 
son in 1497 (the first classic printed in England); 'The Book of St. Albans', 
a book of the chase, printed at the Abbey of St. Albans in i486. 

Case IX. contains specimens of fine and sumptuous printing: 
Theuerdank, composed by Melchior Pfinzing on the marriage of the Em- 
peror Maximilian with Mary of Burgundy, and printed at Nuremberg by 
Schcensperger in 1507 ; Petrarch , on vellum, printed by Aldus iVenice, 
1501), once the property of Isabella Gonzaga, Countess of Mantua; Dante, 
printed in 1502, also by Aldus at Venice, and the first book which bore 
the anchor, the distinguishing mark of the Aldine Press; Horace, first 
edition, from ihe Aldine press (Venice, 1501); Bourass^, La Tonraine (Tours, 
Manie, 1856-, the cost of printing this haudaome work was 60001.). 

Id Case X. are spccinienR of \\\uTnVT\«kl\«TVft Wi^ «wTa-^^<\ufl printing: 
Saclid, printed hy IJatdolt (Venice, V^^^) •, lli«ktW«\, hX^xjA ^^^\ft^^^SftVV^ 
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lioccaccio, Verard (Paris, 1493)^ Itreviaries, missals, and hours; Virgil, 
printed by Aldus on vellum (lOOL); Aulus Qellias, Noctes Atticai, on 
vellum (Florence, 1513). 

Case XI. contains works illustrated with wood-cuts and engravings. 
Bettini, £1 Monte Sancto di Dio (Florence, 1477), the first book with copper 
engravings *, Ariosto (London, 1591), with engravings ; Book of the Passion 
(Wittenberg, 1521), illustrated by Cranachj old playing cards (Amman, 
Nuremberg , 1588); first edition of Holl)cin's Dance of Death (Lyons, 
1599); Breydenbach's Journey to the lloly Land (Mayence, 14S6), illustrated. 

Cass XIL contains books bearing the autographs of the authors (»r 
early owners: Wittenberg Bi)>lc of 1541, with Luther's signature; auto- 
graphs of Calvin, Lord Bacon, Mclanchthon, Slichacl Angelo, Tasso, Vol- 
taire, Ben Jonson, Catharine Parr. There is also a collection of broad- 
sides, including Luther's 95 Theses against the Indulgence of 1517. 

Cask XIII. is assigned to typographical and literary curiosities: Queen 
Elizabcth''9 prayer-book; miniature breviary (beginning of 16th cent.); 
Horace, printed in micn^scopic type (Didot, Paris, 1828); the first editi(m 
of the Book of Common Prayer (1549) ; first editions of several of Shak- 
flpeare''8 works; also of Cervantes, Miltim, Defoe, and many others. 

Cask XIV. eontains specimens of Japanese block-printing in colours. 

Cases XV., XVI., XVII., and XVllI. are filled with bound books, 
many of which are very beautiful specimens of the art of bookbinding, 
including some by Orolier. 

Case XXI. contains various maps, including a facsimile of General Gor- 
don's map of his route from Souakin to Berber and Khartum, drawn by 
him at Kliartdm on Mar. 17th, 1874. 

Case XXII. contains specimens of early printed music and ancient 
maps of the world. 

Case XXIII. contains a facsimile (by Kev. F. T. Ilavergal) of the 
Xappa Mundi in Hereford Cathedral (1290-1310; see Baedeker"* Great 
Britain). 

Oases XXIV-XXVIII. contain good relief maps of Palestine, Mont 
Blane, the Western Alps, Mt. Vesuvius, and Mt. Ktna. 

In the middle of tlie hall stands a large celestial globe by Coronelli 
(Paris, 16U8), the constellations on which are very finely engraved. 

At the end of the King's Library is a staircase, leading to the 
collecCious of oriental art and ethnography and to the refreshment 
Toom. In the meantime, however, we retrace onr steps to the 
entrance hall, and pass ont of it, to the left, into the ''Sculpture 
Gallery. The first room we enter is the — 

Soman Gallery (PI. 17). On the left side are Roman antiquities 
found in England. The first four compartments below the windows 
contain rough-hewn sarcophagi, while by the intervening pilasters 
are specimens of old Irish characters (Oghams). Above, on the 
walls to the right and left, are fragments of Roman mosaic pave- 
ments, discovered in England. On the right (N.) side of the room 
is ranged a collection of lioman portrait busts and statues (the 
numbering begins at the W. end of the gallery): 2. Julius Gsesar; 
3. The youthful Augustus; 4. Augustus; 5. Tiberius; 7. Drusus; 
8. Caligula ; 9. Statue of a Roman consul wearing the toga ; 11. Nero ; 
1'2. Otho; 14. DomitiaCO; 15. Trajan (of (5 reek marble); 17, 18. 
Hadrian; 20. Antinous, favourite of lladrian; 21. Julia Sabina, 
Iladrlan's consort; 19. Statue of lladrian in milltai^ v\q%\.\ywv^ V\fc^^ 
and arms restored); 23. Hadrian in civil coBtmwe-, **Vv. K.\\\ftv\\\\x\% 
Pius; 26, 20, 27. Matcus Aurelius; 28. V^a\\st\w«L, \vv% %v^w^^^\'^'^- 
Laelus Verug; 34, Cn'spiiia, consort of Oon\n\o(Vv\a*, ^v>. VekxvXw*-^ 
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36. Septimins Sevems; 37. Oaracalla; then on a shelf aboTe, near 
the W. end, 55 and 56. Demosthenes; 58. Epicurus; 77. Olym- 
pias; 78-80. Heads of Roman children. — In the centre of the 
floor : 31 . Lower half of a statue of Lucius Yorus, from Ephesus, 
proved by the inscription to have been erected before A. D. 161 ; 
43. Head of a barbarian (perhaps Arminius, or possibly an ancient 
Briton?); 1. Bust of Cornelius Lentulus Marcellinus, ProprsBtor of 
Cyrene ; *45. Equestrian statue, representing Caligula ; 46. Torso 
of the statue of a Roman emperor ; Two sarcophagi with alto-reliefs, 
the one representing scenes from the life of Achilles, the other the 
labours of Hercules. — We next reach the — 

First GrsBCO-Boman Boom (PI. 18). This and the two following 
rooms contain sculptures, executed in Italy, but chiefly by Greek 
artists or from Greek models ; also perhaps a few Greek originals. 

L. : 109. Satyr playing with the infant Bacchus (from the Pa- 
lazzo Famese at Rome); 110. Youthful Bacchus (from Cyrene); 
111. Head of Juno; 112. Statue of Diana; 113. Bust of Diana; 
*114. Apollo Citharoedus (replica of the statue in the Capitol at 
Rome); 116. Statue of Venus ; 117. Bust of Homer; ♦IIS. Dancing 
Satyr (from the Palazzo Rondanini at Rome); 119. Bust of an un- 
known Greek poet ; 121. Torso of a boy (Hypnos, the god of sleep ?); 
122. Head of Jupiter; 123. Head of Athena; 124. Jupiter; 126. 
Athena (the eyes, which were of coloured stone, are wanting) ; 127. 
Sitting flgure of Hades, with the attributes of Zeus ; 128. Bust of 
Athena (the bronze helmet and drapery are modem); 130. Statue 
of the triple-bodied Hecate; 131. Bust of Jupiter Serapis ; 132. 
Statue of Apollo ; 133. Ceres as Isis (time of Hadrian) ; 134. He- 
roic figure (limbs restored). — In the centre of the gallery is a 
•Greek oratera from the Villa of Hadrian, round the upper part of 
which are reliefs of Satyrs making wine. 

Second GrsBco-Boman Boom (PI. 19). In the recess on the 
left: ♦136. The Townley Venus, found at Ostia; opposite, ♦135. 
Discobolus, or the 'quoit- thrower' (ancient copy of the statue by 
Myron). The comers are occupied by four heads : ♦137. Dione(V); 
138. Apollo Giustiniani (late-Romanesque replica of the head of 
tlie Apollo Belvedere) ; 139. Bearded head (of a Macedonian king?) ; 
*140. Another head of Apollo Musegetes. 

Third GrsBCO-Boman Boom (PI. 20). On the right (N.) side: 
♦141. Colossal head of Hercules; 143. Sleeping Cupid, with the at- 
tributes of Hercules; 144. Hercules subduing the Cerynsean stag 
(archaic relief); 145, 146. Cupid bending his bow: 147. Relief of a 
youth holding a horse; 148. Endymiou asleep; ♦♦149. Iconic female 
bust (the so-called Clytie), perhaps of a Roman empress; 150. Head 
of a. H'ounded Amazon; ^151. Head of hero (Greek original), restored 
byFJaxm&n; *155.Statueof the Muse Thalia, from Ostia; 157. Relief 
of Nessua a/id DejanirafO; VS^. He^diol akl\w%fe\ 159. Apotheosis 
of Homer, relief with the i\am© ot tAxe^^iwXv^w^'* Kx^V^*»a^^^^^« 
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(found at BovilleB, of the time of Tiberius); 160. Head of woman 
in Asiatic costame; 161. Bust of unknown person; 162. Youth in 
Persian costume, restored as Paris; 163. Mithras sacrificing a bull; 
165. Actseon devoured by his dogs (from Lanuvium) ; 166. Head of 
Venus; 167. Hermaphrodite; 169. llelief, Victory sacrificing to 
Apollo. — West side: *171. Mercury; *Boy extracting thorn from 
his foot, found on the Esquiline Hill (marble, under glass). — 
South side: 174. Pan; 175. Pan reposing; 176. Relief, Bacchus 
fisiting Icarius; 177. Midas (?); 17^. Part of a Bacchic Thiasus ; 
186. Part of a group of two boys quarrelling at play ; 172. Torso of 
Venus; 194. Torso of Venus; 180. Head of a Bacchante; 181, 183, 
184. Satyrs; 185. Venus (from Ostia); 178. Satyr, freely restored; 
188, 190. Fauns; 189. Bacchus and Ambrosia; 191. Relief of Ari- 
adne (? Penelope, from Gums); 193. Youthful Bacchus ; 195. Bac- 
chic relief with two sitting satyrs ; 196. Girl playing with astra- 
gali ; 198. Ariadne with tlie panther ; 199. Head of youthful Her- 
cules ; 201. Eros asleep ; 200. Relief representing Apollo, Latona, 
and Diana, with three worshippers; 202. Head of Venus; 204. 
Head of youthful Hercules. 

The door on the right leads into the Archaic Room ; the stair- 
ease at the extreme end descends to the — 

Chresoo-Boman Basement Boom, which contains Greek and Ro- 
man sculptures of various kinds : sarcophagi, reliefs, vases, foun- 
tain basins, candelabra, table supports, animals, etc. The floor is 
deooiated with a mosaic from a Roman villa at Halicarnassus, 40 ft. 
long and 13Y2f^- broad, at the upper end of which is represented 
Amphitrite with two Tritons. On the E. wall is a mosaic from 
Carthage of a colossal head of Neptune. Adjacent are two sacrificial 
groups in marble, and a relief of two gladiators struggling with a 
bull. — The annex formed by the Lycian Basement Boom contains 
mosaics, sculptures, and miscellaneous objects. 

The door on the right in the Third Grseco-Roman Room leads 
Into the — 

Arcliaic Boom (PI. 21), which chiefly contains archaic remains 
from Asia Minor. To the left : 35. Head of Mercury from Tivoli ; 
*32. Apollo, a celebrated archaic work from the Choiseul-Gouffier 
collection. In the centre: ^Reliefs from the ^ Harpy Tomb^ at Xan- 
thus (at the sides sacrificial scenes ; at the ends forms like sirens, 
bearing away small figures intended to represent departed souls, 
whose gestures indicate that they are trying to propitiate their cap- 
toxB and gain their compassion). Ten sitting figures, a lion, and 
a sphynx, of very early date (580-520 B.C.), which once formed 
part of the Sacred Way leading to the Temple of Apollo at Branch- 
ids. On the N. wall is an archaic marble frieze fcois^ ^«:is>i^\v^ 
in Lyda, above which are plaster casta ot loux itv^\A^^'& \:ic^\&^ 
SelinnB iu BUdly. Piaster casts of works ol arX iwvTv^ ^^^ ^^^ 
neest Cfermui excavations at Pergamus aivA OV^tw^V^l. 
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The Greek Ante-Boom (PI. 22), a small chamber to the N., 
contains, on the right, a sitting figure. of Demeter (Geres); on 
the left, two swine (saored to Proserpine), and other sculptures, 
found in 1858 at the Temple of the Infernal Deities at Gnidus , a 
head (eyes of enamel lost), and a discus with relief of Apollo and 
Artemis slaying the children of Niobe. 

The EphegnB Boom (PI. 23) contains fragments of the cele- 
brated Temple of Diana, found by Mr. J. T. Wood in the course of 
excavations at Ephcsus in 1869-74. The remains consist chiefly of 
the drums and capitals of columns, and fragments of bases and 
cornices. Among them is the lowest drum of a column with life- 
size reliefs of Hermes, Victoria, and a warrior. We now reach the — 

""^Elgin Boom (PI. 24), contJBiining the famous Elgin Marbles. 
being the remains of the sculptures executed by Phidias to adorn 
the Parthenon at Athens, and considered the finest specimens of 
the plastic art in existence. They were brought from Athens in 
1801-3 by Lord Elgin, at that time British ambassador at Con- 
stantinople , at a cost of 70,000^., and sold to the English Govern- 
ment in 1816 for half that sum. The Parthenon, the Temple of 
Pallas Athena on the Acropolis of Athens, was built by letlnos, 
about B.C. 440, in the time of Pericles, the golden age of Athens 
and of Hellenic art. It was in the Doric order of architecture, and 
occupied the site of an earlier temple of Athena, which had been 
destroyed in the Persian war. It was adorned with sculptures 
under the supervision of Phidias. A statue of Athena , formed of 
gold and ivory, stood in the interior of the cella* The sculptures 
preserved here consist of the frieze round the exterior of the cella, 
15 metopsB, and the relics of the two pediments, unfortunately in very 
imperfect preservation. The figures of the deities represented are 
most nobly conceived, admirably executed, and beautifully draped. 

On entering the room, we perceive on our left a model of the Par- 
tlienon , in the 8tate in which it was left after its bombardment by the 
Venetian General Morosini in 1087. Then follow the remains of the E. 
l*KDiMKNT, representing the Birth of Athena, who, according to Greek 
mythology., issued in full armour from the head of Zeus. 

In the left angle of the tympanum we observe two arms and a mutil- 
ated human head, in front of which are two spirited horses^ heads, also 
considerably damaged. These are considered to represent a group of 
Ho.lios , the god of the rising sun , ascending in his chariot from the 
depths of the ocean, his outstretched arms grasping the reins of his 
steeds. Next comes Theseus (or Hercules?), who. leaning in a half re- 
cumbent posture on a rock covered with a lion's hide, seems tu be greet- 
ing the ascending orb of day. This figure, the only one on which the 
head remains, is among the best preserved in the two pediments. Next 
to Tlieseus is a group of two sitting female figures in long drapery, who 
txirn with nn appearance of lively interest towards the central group — 
])erhaps the Attic Hours, Thallo and Auxo (or (3eres and Proserpine?). 
TJicn comes the erect female figure of Iris, messenger of the guds, 
wbone waving robes betoken rapid motion^ the upper part of her body 
/.9 turned towards the central g;rou\>, at\<V P^he seems to have barely wail- 
fid for the hirih of i\w. GoAAesa befwe ftiw\.\Tk^ Vv\ CA>\MnK»ilQate the glad 
tidings to the inhabitants of earib. 
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The central group, which probably repreflented Hinerva surrounded l)y 
the godSf ia entirely wanting. The space occupied by it, indicated here by 
an opening in the middle of the sculptures, must have measured 33-40 ft. 
in length. 

Next comes, on the right, a torso of Victory. Then a noble group of 
two sitting female forms, in the lap of one of which reclines a third fe- 
male, probably representing Aglauros, Ilerse, and Pandrosos, the three 
daughters of Gecrops (or perhaps the three Fates). Adjacent, in the an^^le of 
the tympanum, the torso of Selene (the goddess of the moon), as a charic>teer, 
and by her side the head of one of her coursers. This portion of the frieze 
is thought to haye shown the Moon sinking; into the nea at the approach 
of Day. The horse^s head is in good preservation. 

We next reach, on the left side of the room , the capita] oi a Doric 
column from the Propylseum, the magnificent entrance to the Acropolis; 
sitting figure of Dionysos from tlie Ohoragic Monument of Thrasyllos at 
Athens; fragments of columns from the Temple of Diana at Ephcsus. 

The remains of the West Pbdimknt are on the opposite side of 
the room. They are by no means so well preserved as those from the 
Kaat Pediment, and we can only form an idea of their meaning and 
connection from a drawing executed by the French painter Carrey in 
1674, which contains several groups that are now wanting. The sub- 
ject of the sculptures is the Strife of Minerva and Neptune for the soil 
of Athens. By a stroke of his trident Neptune caused a salt-sprinp; to 
gush forth from the soil, but his gift was outdone by that of Minerva, 
.who produced the olive-tree, and was adjudged the possession of the city. 
The moment chosen for representation is that, after the decision of the 
contest, when the two deities part from each other in anger. In the left 
angle we observe the torso of a recumbent male figure, probably the 
river god CephissuB. Next to it is a cast of a group of two figures (the 
original is in Athens), supposed to be Hercules and Hebe; the mule figure 
is in a semi-recumbent posture, propped upon his left arm, the female 
kneeling beaide him has her right arm round his neck. Next, the torso of a 
man, perh^>s Gecrops, the first King of Attica. The relics of the central 
group are exceedingly scanty. Of Minerva only the upper part of the 
head, the right shoulder with part of the armour, and a piece of tbc 
Kgls are preserved. The eyes, which were made of coloured gems, are 
loit. The cheeks, on close examination, still show traces of painting. 
A mnoh mutUated torso, consisting of the shoulders alone, is all thut re- 
mains of the rival deity, Neptune. The propttrtions of these two statues, 
which, as the central figures, occupied the highest part of the tympanum, 
are on » much larger scale than those of the others. 

Vext comes a female torso, perhaps Amphitrite; then the lower part 
of a sitting female form, probably Latona; then the cast of a semi-recum- 
bent male figure, perhaps the river god Ilissus. Lastly, at the end of the 
tympanum, is the torso of a recumbent female form, supposed to represent 
the ny>Bp]> Callirrhoe. 

The next object reached on the right side of the gallery is the capi- 
tal of a Doric column from the Parthenon. Then comes a idaster cast 
of a marble seat from the Theatre of Dionysos at Athens , aesigned for 
the High Priest of Dionysos, opposite which is one used by one. of 
the ten Strategi; by the door, ^327a. Torso of ^sculapius, found at 
Kpidannu. 

Around the whole of the hall, at a height of about 4V»ft. from the 
ground, we observe the ^^Fbikze (about 175 yds. long), which ran round 
the outside of the cella (or inner sanctuary) under the colonnade enclosing 
the Parthenon. It forms a connected whole, and represents, chiefly in 
Tery low relief, the festive procession which ascended to the Acrop(»lis 
at tlie end of the Panathenu^a, for the purpose of presenting to the. 
Goddess a peplos, or robe, woven and embroidered by AUvctvKxslW n\t%vw^. 
The priests with sacrificial bulls and horses , the vit^vTv^^ ^^v^^. ^^tt\v>^^ 
on horseback, on ftwt, and in chariots, and ttie i\\tft\\^\xvij, vjvnt^Xvvvv'^^'^'' 
of all kinds sn executed with admirable taste auA t^ViW. 'V^vv^ *^»-'^^^, ^J^^^ 
MrrmBged mb Ar mm poHitiUle in their OTigiT\a\ orAer, XXve. v^^'^^^^ ^^ 
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compass being indicated above them. 'On the east side, the side of 
entrance, Phidias arranged an angnst assembly of the gods, in whose 
presence the peplos is delivered to the guardians of the temple (slabs 
numbered 17-24). These are attended by officials and heriJds, followed 
by trains of noble Attic maidens. The procession is continued along the 
north and south sides, proceeding in both towards the entrance porch, 
as though on the west side it had been divided into two. Balls and 
lambs for sacrifice follow with their leaders, interspersed with groups of 
men and women; some bearing gifts in baskets and beautiful vessels on 
their shoulders. To these are added players on the lute and cithern, who 
march in front of a train of men and chariots, probably the victors in 
the contests. The procession is terminated on the two long sides by 
Athenian youths on horseback, and on the west side we find others still 
engaged in preparations, in bridling, restraining, and mounting horses\ — 
LUbke^ Historp of Sculpture. — Most of the pieces of this frieise are but 
slightly damaged, while some of them are perfectly preserved. A few of 
the slabs are merely casts of portions of the frieee at Paris and Athens. 

Above the frieze on the W. wall of the room are 15 ^Hbtopji and 
a cast of another from the Parthenon, being the sculptures which filled 
the intervals between the triglyphs of the external frieze. They repre- 
sent the battle of the Centaurs and Lapithee , and are executed in much 
higher relief than the sculptures of the inner frieze ; some of the figures 
are almost entirely detached, being connected with the background or 
the adjoining figures at a few isolated points only. 

On the E. wall are plaster casts from the external frieze of the Temple, 
of Theseus at Athens, representing battle-scenes, partly of the contests of 
the Greeks with the Centaurs, and three metopes from the same temple 
with sculptures of the feats of Theseus. Also casts of four groups from 
the lower frieze of the Temple of Kike Apteros (Wingless Victory) at 
Athens, representing five figures of Victory, two of which are leading an 
ox to the sacrifice. Then, at the sides of the door leading into the Hellenic 
Room, four genuine ^Marble Fragments from the upper meze of the same 
temple, representing Athenian warriors fighting with Persians and other 
enemies in Greek costume. 

The Elgin Room also contains a great number of sculptural and 
architectural fragments, and plaster casts of objects of Attic art, 
including a figure of Nike by Paionios, found at Olympia (original 
at Atlions). 

At the N. end of the E. side of the room is one of the beautiful 
*CanephoraB from the Erechtheum ; near it an Ionic column from 
the same building, and a colossal owl. Opposite stands a model of 
the Acropolis at Athens. 

The hall continuing the Elgin Room on the N. contains a colos- 
sal lion from an eminence atCnldus, originally surmounting a pyra- 
midal Doric monument, which was perhaps erected to commemor- 
ate the naval victory of Conon, the Athenian, over the Spartans in 
B.C. 394. 

We now pass through the door in the centre of the E. side, and 
enter the — 

Hellenic Boom (PI. 25), which contains marble sculptures from 
every part of (ireece and the Grecian colonies except Athens and 
Attic settlements, and also plaster casts. 

The bust to the right of the door is iEschines, that on the left 

an unknown pliilosopher. Oiv t\ve ^e^ftali\% wrcanged round the 

room are a Iiead of Ilora ftoiu K^\?^eTv\.wm\ «^ Wi\^«»»\ Vstaa <sf a 
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heroic fli^re, found at Elsea ; a Diadumenos (a replica of the cele- 
brated work of Polycletus) ; two other athletes ; a bust of Euripides ; 
gtatne of a yonth, probably Eros, from Athens; head of Alexander 
the Great, from Alexandria. To the right of the E. door: Colossal 
bead of Heicnles ; to the left, Statue of Dionysos (Indian Bacchus') 
from Poflilipo ; Iconic female figure from the temenos of Demetcr, 
Gnldus; herma of Mercury, of an early date; •Head of youth with a 
flUet. Around the room runs the *Frieze of the Temple of Apollo 
Epicurius at Bassse, near Phigalia, representing the battle of the 
Gentanrs and Lapiths , and the battle of the Greeks and Ama/ons 
(B. 0. 430). 

Above the frieze, on the wall, are plaster casts of a pediment of 
the Temple of Athena at iEgina, the original of which is at Munich. 
Lower down, round the walls, are ranged sculptural and architectu- 
ral remains, among which may be noticed the fragment of a recum- 
bent satyr at the entrance door. 

We now descend the steps on the left to a new room (PI . 261, 
added in 1882, containing remains from the **Mau8oleum at Hali- 
eofnaestu, discoTered by Newton in 1857. 

This celebrated monument (whence the modern generic term 
'mausoleum* is derived) was erected by Artemisia in B.C. 352, in 
honour of her husband Mausolus, King of Caria, and was reckoned 
among the Seven Wonders of the World. The tomb stood upon a 
lofty basement, and was surrounded by 36 Ionic columns. Above 
it was a pyramid rising in steps (24 in number), surmounted by a 
colossal statue of Mausolus. The monument was in all about 140 ft. 
in height, and was embellished by a number of statues, lions, 
and other pieces of sculpture. Among the remains of it preserved 
in the British Museum are the following : Wheel from the chariot 
of Mausolus, restored in harmony with the fragments that have 
been found; fore and hind quarters of one of the colossal horses 
attached to the chariot of Mausolus ; a female figure found under 
the ruins of the pyramid ; *Statue of Mausolus , restored from 65 
fragments. Near it is a head of ^sculapius from Melos. Frieze 
(zoophorus) from the Mausoleum , representing the contest of the 
Greeks with the Amazons. Among other fragments is a frieze, in 
bad preservation, representing races and the battle of the Greeks 
with the Oentaurs. Female torso; eight lions; fragment of an 
eqnestrian figure in Persian garb ; part of a colossal ram ; frag- 
ments of columns from the Mausoleum. The room also contains 
a cast of a metope, the Sun God in his chariot, from the Doric 
temple of Ilium Novum, presented by Dr. Schliemann in 1872; a 
number of marbles from the Temple of Athene Polias at Priene, 
inclading the dedication of the Temple by Aloxandex^ ^ ^^A^'^.^v^N. 
arm, band, foot, and female head, and a diai^odi ^^vsvvAc^ \.(^\^c^. N\> 
the N. end of the room is a reproduction ot tXxe. cwtvVc^ ^^ ^^ 
MMagoIeam. 
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We next reach the Assyrian and Egyptian collections, which, 
next to the Elgin Room, are the most important parts of the British 
Museum. The **AB87riaii Gallery comprises three long narrow 
rooms, called the Kouyunjik Oallery (PI. 27J, the Nimroud Central 
Saloon (PI. 28), and the Nimroud Gallery (pl. 29); the Assyrian 
Transept (PI. 30), adjoining the last of these three; the Phoe^ 
nician Room (PI. 31) and Assyrian Basement Room (PI. 32); and 
linally a room (PI. 17 ; p. 240) on the second floor. Its contents are 
cliiefly the yield of the excavations of Sir H. A. Layard in 1847-50 
at Kouyunjik, the ancient Nineveh, and at Nimroud, the Biblical 
Calali, but include the collection made by Mr. Oeorge Smith in 
Mesopotamia, as well as contributions from other sources. 

The Kouyunjik Gallery (PI. 27) contains bas-reliefs dating 
from B.C. 721-025, and belonging to the royal palace of Sen- 
nacherib (d. B.C. 710) at Nineveh, afterwards occupied by Sen- 
nacherib's grandson, Assurbanipal or Sardanapalus. The older 
reliefs, dating from the time of Sennacherib, are executed in 

alabaster, the others in hard, light-grey limestone. 

Wc ])cgin our examination at the S.E. comer. Ko. 1. Esarhaddon, 
<'ast from a ])a8-relief cut in the rock, at the mouth of the Kahr el- 
Kc'lb river, nearBeiriit; 2. Galley with two banks of oars; 4-8. Row of frag- 
iiu'ni.s (upper part damaged), representing Scnnachcrib''s advance against 
lialiylcm; 15-17. Return from battle with captives and spoil; 18-19. Proces- 
sion of warriors; 20-29. Siege of a fortified town (on slab No. 25 is the city 
itself, while 27-29 represent the triumph of the victors). *Nos. 34-43. Series 
of large reliefs, which decorated the walls of a long passage between the 
]>ulaco and the Tigris; on one side, descending the slope, are 14 horses, 
held hy attendants; on the other, ascending, servants with dishes for a 
feast. The figures, rather under life-size, are beautifully designed. Ko. 44. 
Monumental tablet; 45-50. Triumph of Sardanapalud over the Elamites 
(in limestone, well preserved). Nos. 51-52. Removal of a winged bull on a 
sledge ])y means of wooden rollers and levers; to the right, construction 
of a lofty embankment. Nos. 53-5G. Similar scenes in better preservation; 
57-59. Sennacherib besieging a city situated on a river (quaintly repre- 
sented), and receiving the spoil and prisoners; 60. Figure with tlie head 
of a lion, bearing a knife in the right hand, which is held up. In the 
middle of the hall is a white limestone obelisk, found 1>y Mr. Rassam, 
and near it the upper part of another. The glass-cases contain smaller 
objects, such as seals, cut stones, cylindrical writing rolls, fragments of 
cuneiform characters, necklaces, bracelets, statuettes, iron and bron7.e 
ornaments, etc. — We now enter the — 

Nimroad Central Saloon (PI. 28), containing tlie sculptures 
(dating from B.C. 880-030), discovered by Mr. Layard at Nimroud, 
on the Tigris, situated about 18 M. below Nineveh. They are from 
the palace built by Esarhaddon, the successor of Sennacherib, but 
some of them are of a much earlier date than that monarch, who 
used the fragments of older buildings. The reliefs on the left are 
from a Temple of the God of War. 

We befjin to the left of the entrance from the Kouyunjik Qallery. 
Large relief, representing the evacuation of a conquered city; below, the 
triumphul procession of a king in his war-chariot. Inscribed atone, with 
records of Merodach Baladan I., King of Babylonia (B.C. ISIXA. Colossal 
he:i(] of a winged man-headed bull; adjacent, another similar, but smaller 
bead, and .'iJ.so n foot. At the central pillars, two statues of the god VTeho. 
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At the entrance to the Nimroad Gallery, on the right, a coloftftal winded 
^Lion; on the left, a coloflsal winged bnll, both with human hcad.s^ adja- 
cent on each side, reliefs of two winged male figures sacrificing. Tlien 
has-reliefs, evacnation of a conqacred town. Monolith (figure in rt'liof 
with cuneiform inscription) of Assur-Nasir-Pal (K.C. 8iS0)^ monolith of 
ShalmAneser (B.O. 860). Sfatuo of Assnr-Nasir-Pal. At the entrance to (he 
Konyunjik Gallery, a colossal lion from the side of a doorway (880). Thti 
centre of the room is occupied by a black marble obelisk, adorned with 
live rowa of reliefs; the inscriptions, in cuneiform characters, record 
events from the history of Shalmaneser. Between this room and the 
Egyptian Central Saloon is the Hittite Monument, of basult, 6 ft. hi<<;h, 
from Jer&bls, the supposed site ofKarkemish; on one side is a sculptured 
lignre, probably of a priest, and on the other is an inscription in hiero- 
glyphics. Also other ilittite fragments. The table-cases contain clay tablets. 

ITimrOUd Gallery (PI. 29). On the left, colossal bas-reliefs; 18. 
Winged figure with ibex and ear of corn; 19. Foreigners ])ringing apes 
as tribute; 20. King Assur-Kasir-Pal in a richly embnddored dress, with 
sword and sceptre ; ^23-26. The king on his throne surrounded by atten- 
dants and winged figures with mystic offerings; 28-29. Winged figure 
with a thunderbolt, chasing a demon; 36. Lion hunt; 31-41. lieprescu- 
tation of religions service; then various martial and hunting scenes. 
The slabs with the larger reliefs bear inscriptions running hori/iontully 
across their centres. The glass-cases in the middle of the room contain 
bronze dishes with engraved and chased decorations, admirably executed, 
other bronze articles of different kinds, weights in the form of lions 
coachant, weapons, domestic utensils, etc. The second and third cases 
(1>, C) are occupied by a collection of ivory -Carvings, with Kgyptian 
flgnres. In the cenire of the room is a broken obelisk of As.sur-Nasir-Pal 
»ud at the K. end is a monolith of Samsi-Uammanu, son of Shalmane- 
ser II. (B.C. 826-812). — The door in the N.W. corner of this room loads 
Into the — 

Fhoenieian Boom (PI. 31), which contains nionuiiients f'ruiii 
PhoBniflia, Palestine, Carthage, and Cyprus. In the middle of the 
Toom is a cast of the Afodbite Stone^ wliieh was discovered by the 
Rev. F. Klein in the land of Moab in 18()8. The inscription javes 
an account of the wars of Mesha, king of Moah, with Oniri, Ah;vb, 
and Ahaziah, kings of Israel. Soon after Mr. Klein had oL)taiiic<l 
an impression of the stone, it was broken in pieces by the Arabs ; 
most of the fragments have, however, been recovered and are now 
preserved in the Louvre. Adjacent are a Massebah^ or monument <»f 
alabaster from Lamaca, erected to the god Eshmnn about B.C. 380, 
and a cast of the Sarcophagus of Eshmunaz^r (ca. B.('. 360 ; original 
in the LouTre). Cases 1-6 contain Phtenician inscriptions from the 
site of ancient Carthage. In Cases 7-12 are Hebrew and Pluenir.inn 
inscriptions from Palestine and the Dugga stone from Numidia, 
mrlth a bilingual inscription in Libyan and Phojnician. Cases 13-15 
contain Semitic Inscriptions. 

Wo now desc-end the staircase to tlie Assyrian Basement Soom 
(PI. 32), containing reliefs from Kouyunjik, excavated by Messrs. 
kassam and Loftus. These reliefs, belonging to the latest period 
of Assyrian art, are throughout superior to those In the upper 
rooms I both in design and execution. (The numbers begin in tiie 
central part of the room.) 

"Sna. 1-8. Scenes of war; Bringing home the hoadn and spoil of c-m- 
qaered enemies; WarriorB preparing their repast. Nor. *^-yi. \.\vv«.\\\\\\\i\ 
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54-62. Plundering uf a city; 63-74. Return from the hunt (sequel to "Sos. 
33-53J; B3-90. Wars of Sardanapalus *, 91-94. Hostile army fleeing past an 
Assyrian fortress; 95. Beheading of the King of Susiana; 104-119. Three 
rows of scenes of gazelle, wild ass, and lion hunting, admirably execut- 
ed; 120. Captives at their repast; 121. Sardanapalus and his wife ban- 
queting in an arbour; 122. Lion hunt. In the middle are three glass 
cases containing smaller objects. Kear them is a piece of pavement from 
the palace of Sardanapalus. 

The Nimroud Gallery is adjoined on the S. by the Assyrian 
Transept (PI. 30) , which in its western half is a continnation of 
the Nimroud Gallery (monuments from the time of Assur-Nasir-Pal), 
while the eastern part contains antiquities from Khorsabad (about 
B.C. 720), from the excavations of Messrs. Kawlinson and Layard. 

In the middle of the W. side is the monolith of Assur-Nasir-Pal, with 
a portrait in relief. In front of it is an altar, which stood at the door of 
the Temple of the God of War. At the sides are two colossal winged 
"^Lions, with human heads and three horns, from the sides of a doorway. 
At the sides of the entrance from the Nimroud Gallery are two torsos 
with inscriptions. On the wall are reliefs and inscriptions from the pal- 
ace of the Persian kings at Persepolis (B.C. 500) and casts of Pehlevi 
inscriptions from Hadji Abad (near Persepolis). The glass-cases in 
the centre contain a collection of archaic sculptures, heads, statues, and 
inscriptions from Idalium (Dali), in Cyprus, excavated in 1870. — In 
the E. or Khorsabad section , two colossal animals with human heads, 
adjacent to which are two colossal human figures. Within the recess 
thus formed are fragments of various kinds ; heads and figures of warriors 
and horses; to the right, opposite the window, a relief of a hunting 
scene in black marble. In the middle are two cases containing antiquities 
from Idalium. In the doorway leading into the Egyptian gallery is a 
black basalt figure of Shalmaneser in a sitting posture, much injured. To 
tbe left of the doorway are two heads in the Egyptian style and the 
upiH'T part of a draped statue of a deity with a wreath, from Idalium; 
and to the right are several small statues from the same place. 

The collection of ^Egyptian Antiquities fills three halls on the 
ground-floor, and three rooms in the upper story. The antiquities, 
which embrace the period from B.C. 3000 to A.D. 640, are ar- 
ranged in chronological order. The Southern Gallery, which we 

enter first, is devoted to antiquities of the latest period. 

Southern Egyptian Gallery (PI. 33). Section 1 : mcmuments of the period 
of the Roman dominion. Section 2 : time of the Ptolemies. In the middle 
is the celebrated * Stone of Rosetta", a tablet of black basalt with a triple 
inscription. It was found by the French near the Bosetta mouth of the 
Nile, but passed into the possession of the English in 1802. One of the 
inscriptions is in the hieroglyphic or sacred character , the second in 
the enchorial, demotic, or popular character, and the third in Greek. 
It was these inscriptions which led Young and ChampoUion to the dis- 
covery of the hieroglyphic language of ancient Egypt. The remaining 
])art of the gallery c(mtains monuments from the 30th to the 10th Dynasty 
(bcfjinning about B.C. 1200). To the left are fragments of green basalt 
with reliefs; to the left, sarcophagus of King Nectanebo I. (about B.C. 360), 
with reliefs; to the right, sarcophagus of a priest of Memphis; right and 
left, two obelisks from the temple of Thoth at Memphis. — To the left, 
granite sarcophagus from Cairo; to the right, '^Sarcophagus of the Queen 
of Ainasis II. (from Thebes); to the left, Psammetichus I. sacrificing, a 
relief in basalt. — To the left, statue of the Nile; to the right, Apries; 
right and left, two sitting figures of the goddess Sekhet or Bast (with 
the head of a cat), between which is a colossal scarabseus in granite. — 
To the right, sitting figures of a man and a woman, in sandstone; to 
tJbe Joftf King Menephtah II. on his throne. The — 
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Gtatral Xfjptiui BalMn (PI. 34), chiefly contains antiquities of the 
times of Bamses the Great, the Sesostris of the Grcekfl. In the middle 
is a coloflsal fiat from one of the statues in front of the Temple of Ptah, 
Memphis ) to the left, two colossal heads, the one a cast from a figure 
of Ramses at Mitrahineh, the other in granite from the Memnonium at 
Thebes. To the right, a statue of the king in black basalt. Between the 
columns, at the entrance to the ITorthem Gallery, on the right, granite statue 
ofBamsesII., from Thebes; to the left, a wooden figure of King Sethos I. 

[To tho E. of the Ceutral Egyptian Saloon, opposite the entrance 

to the Hellenic Room (p. 234), is the new Befreshment Boom 

CPl. 34 a).] 

Verthem Xgyptism CMlery (PI. 35), chiefly containing antiquities 
of the time of Uie 18th Dynasty, under which Egypt enjoyed its great- 
est prosperity. Gn the left and right, statues of King Uorus in black 
granite, and two lions in red granite (from Xubia). In the centre is a 
Milossal ram''s head from Kamak. To the right and loft are sitting 
flgores of King Amenophis III., in black granite, from Tliebes. On the 
left is a tablet recording the Ethiopian conquests of Amenophis III. Op- 
posite is a colossal head of Amenophis HI., called by the Greeks Memnon 
(B.0. 160Q). On the left, column with a capital of lotus leaves. To the right 
and left are two colossal heads, found near the 'Vocal Memnon\ at Thebes. 
StTeral repetitions of the statue of the goddess Bast, which is distinguished 
by the cat^s head (in accordance with the Egyptian custom of representing 
deities with the heads of the animals sacred to them). Black granite 
figure of Queen Mautemua seated in a boat. In the middle is the colossal 
head of King Thothmes III., found atKarnak, adjoining which on the 
right is one of the arms of the same figure. On the right is a monument, 
the foor sides of which are covered with figures of Thothmes III. and 
gods. To the left, small sandstone figure of an Egyptian prince. — The 
^ass-cases at the sides are filled with smaller antiquities of granite, basalt, 
alabaster , and other materials. A hieroglyphical papyrus of Mutnetem, 
a qneen of the 2l8t dynasty , is also exhibited on a stand in tho middle 
of the room. The — 

Vorthem l^yvtian Vestibale (PI. 86) contains antiquities of the 
period embraced by the first twelve dynasties, and particularly that of 
the fourth dynasty (about 3000 B.C.), when Egypt enjoyed a very high 
degree of cirilisation. Above the door is a plaster cast of the head of 
the northern colossal figure of Ramses at Ipsamboul. 

Opposite the Northern Vestibnle Is a staircase (PI. 37) leading to 

the Ufpbb Floor. On the wall of the staircase are some Papyrus 

MSS. showing the different kinds of written characters in use among 

the Egyptians (the ^Hieroglyphic', *Hioratic', and ^Demotic'). Tlio 

Egyptian ^AfUc-Room (PI. 12), at the top of the stairs, contains 

plaster easts of painted bas-reliefs from Kgypt, and four wooden 

sarcophagi. To the left are three rooms (PI. 13, 14, 15), filled 

with smaller Egyptian antiquities. In the meantime, however, wo 

pass through the First Egyptian Koom (PI. 13) and visit tho 

Xtnucftn Boom (PI. 16). 

By the window: 22. Sarcophagous lid of tufa stone, with a female 
flgnre in alto-relief, holding the thyrsus, and with a deer by her side. In 
the centre, 21. Sarcophagus with a winged male figure, leading abi{;a and 
attended by a trumpeter and three lictors with fasces. Sarcophagi witli 
ieenes from the taking of Troy. The Wall-cases contain sepulchral urns 
with mythological scenes in high relief. In the middle are sepulchral 
ciits in low relief: Vo. 10. Funeral ; 12. Hunting and feasting'; scenes. Large 
temeottA aareophagna, with life-size male and female l^gures, modelled 
in the round) the contents of the inscriptions have recently raised 
inspieion that this ia a modern imposture. ArchitectutoA. Qxix^isi.«£Vk\)^. 
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Sarcophagus cover, with the half-recumbent n^re of a woman holding a 
mirror (placed here in April, 1887). By the last window: Two painted 
fttatuettes uf women. On the walls, above the cabinets, modem copies 
of paintings in Etruscan tombf<. 

First Egyptian Room (PI. 13). The first wall-cases contain an exten- 
sive collection of small figures of the Egyptian gods in various materials 
1. Amenra (Jupiter) and (3hons (Hercules); 2. Muth, Munt-ra; 8. Ptah (Vul- 
can); 4. Bast or Pasht (Diana); 6. Ma (Truth), Ba (the Sun): 6. Athor; 
7-0. Osiris; 10,11. Isis; 12, 18. Various deities. Cases 14-19. Sacred ani- 
mals : jackal, cat, baboon, lion, uwl, ibis, crocodile, snakes. Cases 22-28. 
Statuettes of kings and officials. Cases 29, 30. Pillows or head-rests in 
wood and clay, (^ases 31-39. Chairs and seats of different kinds. Cases 
40-47. (in the middle). Stamped bricks, painted table, model of a house. 
('ascs 48-63. Slices of calcareous stone with inscriptions and drawings. 
Ca.ses 54-59. Pectoral plates, network of beads. — Table-case A. Hieratic 
inscriptions and ornaments. Case I. Fragments of inlaid figures. Case D. 
Glazed tiles from Tell-cl-Tehddiyeh. Case E. Ancient glass of various 
periods. Case G. Articles of attire, among which is a large wig. Case H. 
Scarabaii, rin<;s, seals, and necklaces. 

Second Egyptian Soom (PI. 14). Wall-cases 48-53. Alabaster vases; 
54-57. Glazed vases; 5H-69. Painted vases; 70-72. Bronze vases; 73, 74. Food, 
fruit, seeds; 75-80. Boxes, spoons, weapons, and household utensils; 81. 
Tools; 82-85. Musical instruments, toys, and implements of spinning; 86-91. 
Sepulchral tablets and boxes; 92-99. Jugs of the Ptolemaic period and 
various objects of the Greek and Roman periods. — Table-case C. In- 
scriptions on bronze and terracotta, lamps, etc.; in Compartment 105, 
terracotta lamps from Palestine. Table-case B. Egyptian objects of the 
period of the Greek and Roman dominion, including two 'Portraits of 
(?rnu-o-Egyptian females (in Compartment 95), which are the oldest known 
portraits on wood. Table-case .1. Bronze weapons and pottery. Table- 
case K. Mumiuy bandages and linen, bronze instruments of music, and 
sepulchral jars. Table-case F. Objects in bone and ivory, chiefly of the 
Iioman period. 

Third Egyptian Room (Pi. 15). Wall-cases 100-133. Painted mummies, 
in an upright position; Cases 134-137. Sepulchral tablets; Case ISH. (be- 
low) Coffin and mummy of a Grvuco-Kgyptian child, with portrait on the 
outer bandages; Cases 139-140. Remains of mummies, partly under glass. 
Cases 143-150. Large collection of figures dedicated to the dead, composed 
of wood, alabaster, stone, or glass, and usually bearing a religious motto, 
and the name and rank of the deceased. Cases 151-154. Sepulchral vases. 
Cases 155-160. Sepulchral figures of deities used as cases to hold embalmed 
portions of the body, rolls of papyrus, and other objects. Ca.ses 161-167. 
Alummios of animals. The Floor-cases contain a ^Collection of mummies 
and coffins. 

Assyrian Room (PL 17). 1st Pier-case. Inscribed tablets, terracotta 
cylinders, and other Babylonian antiquities. 2nd Pier-case. Cylinders and 
other Assyrian antiquities. 3rd Pier-case. Assyrian and Babylonian anti- 
quities, chiclly of the Parthian period. Table-case A. contains some fine 
lu-on/e platings from the large gates of Shalmaneser II. (859-824 B. C), 
discovered by Mr. Rassam in 1878, at Balawat in Mesopotamia; they 
arc about 21 ft. high, and bear cuneiform inscriptions and figures in 
delicate rcpoussd sculpture, representing the campaigns against Ararat 
and Karkcmisli (pontocm bridges). Tyre and Sidon paying tribute, etc. 
Table-case D. contains necklaces and Parthian pottery; and the other 
.'-mailer i-ases conttiin gems, seals, and engraved stones. Wall-cases 
43-4!^. Gla/ed bricks and ceiling ornaments from l^ineveh, Babylon, and 
Nimroud; 40-59. Parthian pottery; 60-67. Assyrian bronzes; 74-78. Bronze 
vessels, some with Ilebrew inscriptions; 79-^. Bronze and stone tablets 
with Himyarilic or Saba'an inscriptions from Amran in Arabia. 

Wc have now reached what used to be the Refreshment 

Boom (PI. 181 hut which is now to bo added to the Egyptian or 

Assyrian Department (new refreshment room , see p. 239). It is 
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adjoined by a Staircase (PI. 19) descending to the King*B Library 
(p. 228> 

Parallel with the rooms just described is a series of smaller 
rooms forming the Second Nohth Gallery and chiefly containing 

works of art of the Christian period. We first enter Room 20. 

Boom 20 is a small room containing two cabinets filled with Christian 
antiquities. In that to the right is a Bridal Casket and a collection of 
silver objects found at Home in 1793, including statuettes personifying 
Alexandria, Rome, Constantinople, and Antioch. In the cabinet to the 
left are bronsse and terracotta lamps, chiefly from the East. — The walls 
of this and the following rooms are hung with a selection (frequently 
changed) of prints, drawings, engravings, and etchings. 

Second Coin Soom (PI. 21). English, Scottish, Irish, and American coins. 
Greek coins. General view of the coinage of Southern Asia subsequent 
to the Greek invasion of India. General view of the coinage of the United 
Kingdom down to the currency of the present day. 

First Coin Soom (PI. 22). French, Dutch, German, and Italian medals, 
some of the last by the great masters of the Renaissance. Large medals 
with *Portrait-heads by Vittorc Pisano. The case opposite contains gold 
and silver money current before the Christian era, from Greece, Asia iUinor, 
and Magna Ora'cia. English medals. 

Sooms 28 ft 24 are devoted entirely to the exhibition of engravings 
and other reproductions of paintings by* eminent foreign and British mas- 
ters, which are changed from time to time. 

We now regain tlie head of the staircase (PI. 19) descending 
to the Egyptian galleries (p. 239) and enter the rooms to the 
left, which contain tlio vases and other small objects of Hel- 

lenlo art. 

First Vase Soom (PI. 11). The arrangement of the painted terra- 
cotta vases in the cases of this room affords an instructive survey of 
the development of the art of vase-painting. Cases 1-18. Archaic vases 
from Rhodes, with simple linear patterns. Cases 14-21. Vases from Athens, 
with intricate geometric patterns. Cases 22-39. Vases from Cyprus, 
resembling the la^t, but some with figures. Cases ^, 41. Vases from 
Tarions Hellenic localities , with figures of animals. Cases 42, 43. Vases 
from Ck)rinth and (Uircyra. Cases 44-61. Vases from the Greek settlements 
in Lower Italy. Ceases 62-64. Vases from Rhodes. The two huge va^^es 
in the centre of the room arc also from iihodes. The two smaller vases 
to the right, with dark figures on a white ground, are interesting ex- 
amples of the first attempts to combine figure-painting with the older 
geometrical ornamentation. 

Seoond Vase Room (PI. 10), The vases in this room are almost en- 
tirely of (j reek design and fabric, and are in most cases adorned with 
black figures on a red ground. Cases 7-16 contain the oldest vases and 
also terracotta figures. Cases 2&-32 contain vases with black figures on a 
white ground. The finest vnses are in the middle of the room. The — 

Third Vase Room (PI. 9) contains the vases of the best period, 
adorned with human and animal forms. To the right are several large 
vases adorned with groups of great beauty. To the left, at the top of 
one of the detached cases, is an Athenian ^Lekythos', with a painting of 
Electra at the grave of Agamemnon , executed with wonderful delicacy 
(in several colours). The — 

First Bronse Boom (PI. S) contains the Etruscnn and Archaic Greek 
bronzes. In the centre of the room is Table Case I). , containing a 
selection of ancient Etruscan bronzes. In the middle of the case is a 
bronse **Lebe8', with an engraved frieze representing Hercules driving 
away the oxen of Gacus; at the back are chariot races and mock combats; 
on the Hd, Heronles carrying off Augo for Pluto and P^oser^\Tvc'<^ \ tvycccv^ 
the rim are four mounted Amazons (from Capuay Yft\tv«\fe '^^J,\vt«. Va. Vva.^ 

Babdbkrb, London. 6tb Edit. \^> 
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drapery, from Sessa. '^Amphora, the handles composed of men bending 
backwards, with sirens at their feet, from Vulci; Hercnles taming the 
horses of Diomede, from Palestrinaj reclining male figure, holding a 
shell, from the lid of a cist; Peleos straggling with Atalanta, also from 
the lid of a cist; Hercules with the lion's hide, '^Mars in richly ornamented 
armour, and a bearded head, all from the Lake of Falterona; female 
figure in voluminous drapery, with archaic inscription; Ceres sitting in 
a waggon, from Amelia, in Etruria; Etruscan helmet with inscription, 
belonging to Hiero I., King of Syracuse, from Olympia; *Cist with en- 
graved frieze, representing the sacrifice oi captive Trojans at the funeral 
pile of Patroclus, and a Satyr and Meenad on the lid, from Palestrina; 
two other cists; mirror. — Hercules in the Garden of the Hesperides, 
from Byblus in Phoenicia. — The — 

Second Bronze Boom (PI. 7) contains the later Greek (from the 6th 
cent. B.C.) and the Roman bronzes. Cabinet 1-11. Candelabra. Cabinet 12-19. 
Weapons. Cabinets 20-30. Vessels of various kinds. Cabinets 31-53. Rich 
collection of bronze statuettes (chiefly Roman or Grseco-Roman), arranged 
according to the difierent groups of gods and heroes : 31, 32. Venus and Cu- 
pid; 33-35. Jupiter, Pluto, llecate, Neptune, Minerva Mars, Vulcan, Apollo, 
and Diana; 36-39. Bacchus, Silenus, etc.; 40, 41. Hercules and Mercury; 
42, 43. Heroes (Atys, Harpocrates). Cabinets 44-47 contain a selection of 
larger bronzes: *'Venus putting on her sandals, from Patras; ^Youthful 
Bacchus; Apollo with the chlamys; ^Statuette of Pomona; Dione (?), from 
Epirus; '^Philosopher (?J, found at Brindisi (identical with a statue in the 
Villa Borghcse); Hercules with the apples of the Hesperides, from Phoenicia; 
busts of Lucius Verus and Claudius ; one of the Dioscuri, from Epirus ; Mele- 
ager. Cabinets 48, 49. Fortune, Victory, the Seasons, etc. ; 50^. Figures 
of Lares and actors, allegorical lamps, and other objects; 54, 55. Roman 
chair of state (bisellium) inlaid with silver, figure-head of an ancient 
galley, tripods, etc.; 56-60. Candelabra and lamps. — On a circular 
tabic in the centre of the room is a ^Head of a goddess, of heroic size, 
from Armenia. — Table Case C. contains several select bronzes: the 
bronzes of Siris, two shoulder-pieces of Greek armour, from Magna 
(jrtiecia; figures and animals in relief, embossed in silver, for the deco- 
ration of a chariot; mirror with Menelaus laying hold of Helen (Cervetri) ; 
another mirror, with an alto-relief of Venus and Adonis at the foot 
(Locri); youthful heroic figure in a sitting posture, from Tareninm; group 
of Boreas and Orithyia from Calymnos; inm sword in a bronze scabbard, 
found at Mayence. Table Case E. : '^'Boy playing at morra, fromFoggia; 
Silenus carrying a cask, the base of a candelabrum; Hercules, from Bavay 
in France ; Jupiter in a sitting posture, with sceptre and thunderbolt (from 
Hungary); fragment of a head of Mercury (perhaps a Greek original); 
Jupiter with his left hand outstretched, Jupiter with his right hand out- 
stretched, Apollo bending his bow, all from Paramythia in Epirus; 
"^V^inged head (perhaps of Hypnos, the god of sleep), Perugia; head of a 
man, from Cyrene ; head of a man (perhaps Homer), from Constantinople ; 
Venus arranging her hair; Mercury with wallet and cadncens, found at 
Huis in France. — The Table Cases A. and E. contain bracelets, brooches, 
fibulrR, armlets, pins, locks, keys, knives, and other small bronze articles. 
Circular Case 1. contains a *lebes\ with a figure of Aphrodite-Peraephone 
on the cover, from Greece. — The — 

Fourth Vase Room (PI. 6) contains vases of the period of the decline 
of the art (end of 4th and beginning of the 3rd cent. B.C.). Cabinets 70-87, 
to the left, contain painted terracotta vases. Cabinets SS-97. Terracotta 
vessels with reliefs. Cabinets 98-120. Terracotta objects arranged accord- 
ing to the places where they were found: 98-101. Capua and Canosa; 
102-107. Magna (Jracia; 108, 109. Hellenic sites; 110-113. Tanagra; 117-120. 
Cyrcnaica. Terracotta vessels with reliefs. Cabinets 186-13^ and 1-17. 
Ancient mural paintings. Cabinets 32-42. Black terracotta vases with 
white figures. Terracotta lamps. Jjarge terracotta vases on separate 
stands. On a stand in the centre of the room are six mural paintings 
from the tomb of the Nasones near Rome. — In the corner of this room 
la the entrance to the — 
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Madal and Gold Omameiit Booms (PI. 4, 6; closed, admiwiion by ringing 
the bell). The coUeciion of medals, gold ornamentA, coins, and gems pre- 
served here is very complete and extremely valuable, being probably the 
finest in Europe. The famoos '^^Portland Vcue is also kept here. It was 
exhibited to the public down to 1845, when it was broken to pieces by 
a madman named Lloyd. It was afterwards, however, so skilfully 
reconstructed, that there is now scarcely any trace of the disaster. The 
vase, which is about 1 ft. in height, is of dark blue glass, adorned with 
beautifully cut reliefs in opaque white glass, and was found in a tomb at 
llome in the early part of the 17th century. It came for a time into 
the poMcssion of Prince Barberini, whence it is also called the ^Barberiui 
Va8e% and is now the property of the Duke of Portland. The subject of 
the reliefs is a matter of dispute; some authorities maintain that they 
represent the metamorphosis of Themis into a snake, others Alcesiis^ 
delivery from Hades ; the Museum Guide describes them as the meeting 
of Peleus and Thetis, and Thetis consenting to be the wife of Peleus. 

Olaas and Majolica Room (PI. 8). Cabinets 51-61. Venetian glass; 
67-71. Oeruian glass. Oppcnite, Cabinets 1, 2. Persian pottery ; 4^. Da- 
mascus pottery; 6, 7. Khodian pottery, 8-24. Italian majolica; 25-%. Spanish 
and Sicilian mi^olica. 

The Central Saloon (PI. 2) , at the top of the Great Staircase, 
contains the collections of Prehistoric Antiquities, the only pari 
of which as yet arranged is the QreenireU Collection of Anliquilies 
from British Barrows, 

The whole remaining portion of the upper story was formerly 
occupied by the collections of natural liistory, which surpass in 
extent all similar collections in the world, except, perliaps, tliose 
of Pails. These, however, have been removed to Soutli Kensing- 
ton (see p. 203 ). The rooms lormerly devoted to the botanical col- 
lections are now occupied by the Anglo-Saxon and Anglo-Boman 
AntiqnitiM (PI. 25, 26). 

Koom 25. Anglo-Saxon Antiquities. On the N. side are the antiquities 
found in Kngland, consisting; of cinerary urns, swords and knives (some 
itaseribed), three matrices of seals (the only An<£lo-Saxon seals extant), 
runic caskets of whale's bone, a runic cross, silver ornaments, bronze 
articles, etc. Opposite is a collection of foreign Teutonic antiquities of 
similar date, the most noticeable of which are the contents of a Livouian 
grave. 

Soom 96. Anglo -Roman Antiquities. The series begins with four 
leaden eofilns and numerous smaller objects found in graves, including 
the contents of the four large sarcophagi in the Uuman Gallery on the 
ground-floor, and several cists of marble, lead, and glass. Tomb of tiles. 
Vessels of glass, pewter, and metal. Bronze figures, among which are 
tliree of Hars, several good statuettes found in the valley or the Thames, 
and a line figure of an archer. Then silver votive ornaments. Sculptures, 
including a llgure of Luna, the Hnest piece of Uoman sculpture found 
in Britain. Building materials, tiles, bricks, drain-pipes. The S. side of 
the room la devoted to pottery, and at the ii. end is a mosaic pavement 
found on the removal of the old Kast India House in Leadenhall Street. 
In the middle of the room are a colo.<«sal ])ronKe bust of Hadrian from 
the Thames valley, a fine figure of an emperor from Suffolk, and an in- 
tereating bronse helmet. The table-cases contain brooches, trinkets, moulds 
fur coins, and implements of various kinds. 

The Mediseval Koom, entered from the vestibule at the head 
of the great staircase, contains the collection of medlseval objects, 
excepting tlie glass and pottery. 

XediMTalBoom (II* 27). Cases l-ti. Arms and armour-, 7-10. Orv«^w\.vs\. 
aad VeneUan metal-work^ 11. Irish bells and croiiet ^VViofciy, VIA^, ^^n»^- 
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work; 15, 16. Astrolabes and clock!), including a time-piece in the form 
of a ship, made for the emperor Rudolph II. (157&-1612) ; 17-20. Eccle- 
siastical metal-work and Limoges enamels; 21, 22. Paintings from St. 
Stephen's Chapel at Westminster (1366); 23-26. Ivory carvings; 27, 28. 
Carvings in wood, among which is a set of panels from a Coptic church 
near Cairo; 29, 80. Gaskets of ivory, wood, and leather; 31, 32. Mon- 
umental brasses and stone slabs. Table-case A. contains historical relics, 
including an ivory hat which belonged to Queen Elizabeth, the punch- 
bowl of Robert Burns, the Lochbuy brooch, and quadrants belonging to 
various English monarchs. In Table-case B. are objects illustrating magic, 
talismans, locks and keys, spoons, and knives. Table-cases C, D : Matrices 
of English seals and signet rings. Table-case E: Enamels, including a 
plaque representing Henry of Blois, Bishop of Winchester and brother 
of King Stephen (L139-114u). Table-case F: Carvings in ivory and other 
materials. Table-case G : Matrices of foreign seals. Table-case K : Watches. 
Table-case L: Objects used in games; curious set of chessmen of the 18th 
cent,, from the island of Lewis in the Hebrides, made of walrus tusk. 

The Asiatic Saloon (PI. 28) contains collections illustrating Buddhist 
mythology (Cases 1-26), Hindoo mythologv (119-128), Jain mythology 
(116-118), and Shamanism (114,115). Cases 31-96 contain Oriental por- 
celain and pottery. Cases 97-110. Works of art from China; 27-30. Japan; 
111-113. India and Persia. 

The whole of the East Gallery is now occupied hy the ex- 
tensive and interesting Ethnographical Collection (PI. 29-33), ar- 
ranged topographically. The Asiatic Section is first entered ; then 
follow the Oceanic, African, and American Sections, each contain- 
ing a great variety of objects illustrating the habits, dress, warfare, 
handicrafts, etc., of the less civilised inhabitants of the different 
quarters of the globe. 

On the N. side of the spacious entrance hall, facing the entrance 
door, is a passage leading to the *Seadiiig Boom, construct- 
ed in 1855-57 at a cost of 150,000i; it is open from 9 a.m. to 
7 or 8 p.m. (closed on tlie first four days of March and Octoher). 
This imposing circular hall, covered hy a large dome of glass and 
iron (140 ft. in diameter and 106 ft. high), has ample accommo- 
dation for 360 readers or writers. Around the superintendent, who 
occupies a raised seat in the centre of the room, are circular cases 
containing the General Catalogue for the use of the readers (in about 
2000 vols.) and various special catalogues and indexes. On the 
top of these cases lie printed forms (white for books, green 
for MSS.) to he filled up with the name and ^press-mark' (i. e. re- 
ference, indicated in the catalogue hy letters and numerals, to its 
position in the hook-cases) of the work required, and the number 
of the seat chosen by the applicant at one of the tables, which 
radiate from the centre of the room like the spokes of a wheel. 
The form when filled up is put Into a little basket, placed for this 
purpose on the counter. One of the attendants will then procure 
the book required, and send it to the reader's seat. About 20,000 
vols, of the books in most frequent request, such as dictionaries, 
encyolopaBdias, histories, periodicals, etc., are kept in the reading- 
room itself, and may be used without any application to the library 
ofrtcials; while coloured plans, showing the positions of the various 
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categories of tiicse books, are tlistributcd throughout the room. 
Every reader is provided with a chair, a folding desk, a small hinged 
shelf for books, pens, and ink, a blotting-pad, and a peg for liis 
hat. The reader will probably find the arrangements of tlio British 
Maseum Reading Room superior to those of most public libraries, 
while the obliging dvility of the attendants, and the freedom from 
obtrusive supervision and restrictions are most grateful. The 
electric light has been introduced into tlie Reading Room and 
Galleries. — In the year 1858, the first after the opening of the 
Now Reading Room, the number of readers amounted to 190,400 
or about 600 daily, who consulted in all 877,897 books or an 
average of 3000 a day. In 1886 there were 176,893 readers, or 
686 per day. 

Persona desirous of using the Reading Room must send a writtcu 
application to the Principal Librarian, specifying their names, rank 
or profession , and address, and enclosing a recommendation from 
■ome well-known householder in London. The applicant must 
not be under 21 years of age. The permission, which is granted 
without limit of term , is not transferable and is subject to with- 
drawal. The Reading Room tickets entitle to the use of the new 
Newspaper Boom (^comp. p. 228). It is possible for strangers to get 
pemdMion to use the Reading lioom for a single day by personal 
application at the office of the Principal Librarian, to the left of 
the First Greco-Roman Room. Tickets for visitors to the Reading 
Room are obtained on the right side of the entrance hall. Visitors 
are not allowed to walk through the Reading Room, but may view 
it from the doorway. — The libraries contain a collection of books 
and manuscripts, rivalled in extent by the National Library of Paris 
alone. The number of printed books is about 1,600,000, and it in- 
creases at the rate of about 30,000 volumes per annum. 

The Department of Prints and Drawings, on the upper floor 
of the now building, on the E. side of the Museum, above the 
Newspaper Room (p. 228) , contains an unrivalled collection of 
original drawings , engravings, and etchings. Hitherto the use of 
this collection has been practically restricted to students, who 
receive tickets on application to the Principal Ijibrarian (comp. 
above), but the spacious new rooms now built for it include a flue 
Exhibition OaUery (;Ph 34; Upper Floor), which will contain a 
varying selection of the most interesting works by old masters. 
Foreigners and travellers may obtain access to the Students' Rooms 
(PI. 36, 44) on giving in their names. Comp. the Handbook to the 
^Department', by Louis Fagan (3s. 6(2.). 
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23. St. Jameses Palace and Park. Bnckingliam Palace. 

The site of St. James's Palace (PI. R, 22; IV), an irregular brick 
building at the S. end of St. James's Street, was originally oeeupied 
by a hospital for lepers, founded previously to 1190. In 1532 the 
building came into the possession of Henry VIII., who erected in its 
place a royal palace, said to have been designed by Holbein. Here 
Queen Mary died in 1558. Charles I. slept here the night before 
his execution, and walked across St. James's Park to Whitehall 
next morning (1649). The palace was considerably extended by 
Charles I., and, after Whitehall was burned down in 1691, it 
became the chief residence of the English kings from William III. 
to George IV. In 1809 a serious fire completely destroyed the 
eastern wing, so that with the exception of the interesting old brick 
gateway towards St. James's Street, the Chapel Royal, and the old 
Presence Chamber, there are few remains of the ancient palace of 
the Tudors. The state rooms are sumptuously fitted up, and contain a 
number of portraits and other works of art. The initials HA above 
the chimney-piece in the Presence Chamber are a reminiscence of 
Henry VIll. and Anne Poleyn. It is difficult to obtain permission 
to inspect the interior. The guard is changed every day at 10.45 
am., when the fine bands of the Grenadier, Coldstream, or Fusilier 
Guards play for ^4 hr. in the open court facing Marlborough House. 
Though St. James's Palace is no longer the residence of the sovereign, 
the British court is still officially known as the 'Court of St. James's'. 

On the N. side, entered from Colour Court, is the Chapel Royetl, 
in which the Queen and some of the highest nobility have seats. 
Divine service is celebrated on Sundays at 10 a. m., 12 noon, and 
5. 30 p. m. A limited number of strangers are admitted to the two 
latter services by tickets obtained from the Lord Chamberlain ; for 
the service at 10 no ticket is required. — The marriage of Queen 
Victoria with Prince Albert , and those of some of their daughters, 
were celebrated in the Chapel Royal. 

Down to the death of Prince Albert in 1861, the Queen's Levies 
and Drawing Rooms were always held in St. James's Palace. 
Since then, however, the drawing-rooms have taken place at 
Buckingham Palace, but the levies are still held here. A levtfe 
differs from a drawing-room in this respect, that, at the former, gen- 
tlemen only are presented to the sovereign, while at the latter it is 
almost entirely ladies who are introduced. Richly dressed ladies; 
gentlemen, magnificent in gold-laced uniforms; lackeys in gorgeous 
liveries, knee-breeches, silk stockings , and powdered hair, and 
bearing enormous bouquets; well-fed coachmen with carefully 
curled wigs and three-cornered hats; splendid carriages and horses, 
which dash along through the densely packed masses of spectators; 
and a mounted band of the Life Guards, playing in front of the 
palace ; — such, so far as can be seen by the spectators who crowd 
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the adjoining streets, windows, and balconies, arc the chief ingred- 
ients in the anfpist ceremony of a 'Queen^s Drawing Koom\ A 
notice of the drawing-room, with the names of the ladies pre- 
sented, appears next day in the newspapers. 

In the life of a young English lady of the higher ranks her pre- 
sentation at Court is an epoch of no little importance , for after 
attending her first drawing-room, she is emancipated from the 
dulness of domesticity and the thraldom of the schoolroom ; — she is, 
in fact, 'out', and now enters on the round of balls, concerts, and 
other gaieties, which often play so large a part in her future life. 

On the W. side of St. James's Palace lies Clarence House, the 
residence , since 1874 , of the Duke of Edinburgh and his consort, 
the Grand Duchess Marie of Russia. — Marlborough House, on the 
E. side of the palace, see p. 207. 

8t. Jamei'i Park (PI. R, 21, 22, 25, 26; IV), which lies to 
the S. of St. James's Palace, was formerly a marshy meadow, 
belonging to St. James's Hospital for Lepers. Henry YIII., on the 
eonTersion of the hospital into a palace , caused the marsli to be 
drained, surrounded with a wall, and transformed into a deer-park 
and riding-path. Charles II. extended the park by 36 acres , and 
had it laid out in pleasure-grounds by Le Notre, the celebrated 
Freneh landscape gardener. Its walks, etc., were all constructed 
primly and neatly in straight lines, and the strip of water received 
the appropriate name of 'the canal', an epithet still applied to it 
by the common people. The present form of St. James's Park was 
imparted to it in 1827-29, during the reign of George IV., by Nash, 
the architect (see below). Its beautiful clumps of trees , its wind- 
ing expanse of water enlivened by water-fowl , and the charming 
views it affords of the stately buildings around it, combine to make 
it the most attractive of the London parks. In 1857 the bottom of 
the lake was levelled so as to give it a uniform depth of 3-4 ft. 
The new suspension bridge , across the centre of it , forms the most 
direct communication for pedestrians between St. James's Street 
and Queen's Square, Westminster, Birdcage Walk on the S. side 
of the park, and Westminster Abbey. 

The broad avenue, planted with rows of handsome trees, on the 
N. side of the park, is called the Mall, from the game of 'paille 
maille' once played here (comp. p. 211). At the E. extremity, near 
CaHton House Terrace , is the flight of steps mentioned at p. 212, 
leading to the York Column (p. 212). — Birdcage Walk, on the S. 
tide of the park, is so named from the aviary maintained here as 
early as the time of the Stuarts. 

At the E. end of Birdcage Walk is Storey's Gate, leading to Great 
Cteorge Street and Westminster. In Petty France, to the S. of Birdcage 
Walk, Milton once had a house. — A battalion of the Hoyal Foot 
Gaardi is quartered in Wellington Barracks, built in 1834, on the H. 
tide of Birdcage Walk ; the interior of the small vYvsl^cA \^ nc^t^ \.^:dX.^- 
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ful (open Tues., Thurs., & Frid., 11-4). The Government Offices 
(p. 177), the India and Foreign Offices, and beyond them the Horse 
Guards and Admiralty, lie on the E. side of St. James's Park. In an 
open space called the Parade, between the park and the Admiralty, 
are placed a Turkish cannon captured by the English at Alexandria, 
and a large mortar, used by Marshal Soult at the siege of Cadiz in 
1812, and abandoned there by the French. The carriage of the mortar 
is in the form of a dragon, and was made at Woolwich. 

Buckingham Palace (PI. R, 21 ; IF), the Queen's residence, 
rises at the W. end of St. James's Park. The present palace occupies 
the site of Buckingham House , erected by John Sheffield , Duke of 
Buckingham, in 1703, which was purchased by George III. in 
1761, and occasionally occupied by him. His successor, GeorgelV., 
caused it to be remodelled by Nash in 1825, but it remained empty 
until its occupation in 1837 by Queen Victoria , whose town resi- 
dence it has since continued to be. The eastern and principal 
facade towards St. James's Park, 360 ft. in length , was added by 
Blore in 1846 ; and the large ball-room and other apartments were 
subsequently constructed. The palace now forms a large quadrangle. 
The rooms occupied by Her Majesty are on the N. side. 

A portico, borne by marble columns, leads out of the large court 
into the rooms of state. We first enter the Sculpture GaUery, which 
is adorned with busts and statues of members of the royal family 
and eminent statesmen. Beyond it, with a kind of semicircular 
apse towards the garden, is thol/t&rari/, where deputations, to whom 
the Queen grants an audience, wait until they are admitted to the 
royal presence. The ceiling of the magnificent Marble Staircase, to 
the left of the vestibule, is embellished with frescoes by Townsend, 
representing Morning, Noon, Evening, and Night. 

On the first floor are the following rooms : Green Drawing Room, 
50ft. long and 33ft. high, in the middle of the E. side; *Throne 
Room, 66 ft. in length, sumptuously fitted up with red striped satin 
and gilding, and having a marble frieze running round the vaulted 
and richly decorated ceiling , with reliefs representing the Wars of 
the Koses, executed by Baily from designs by Stothard; Grand 
Saloon; State Ball Room, on the S. side of the palace, 110ft. long 
and 60ft. broad; lastly the Picture Gallery, 180ft. in length, con- 
taining a choice, though not very extensive collection of paintings. 

Picture Gallery. The enumeration begins to the right. Carrcicci, 
Christ in the Garden; ^182. Frans Hals, Portrait of a man, dated 1686; 
180. Dvjardin, Three peasants by a wall; 172. O. Schalcken, Qirl with a 
candle; *174. Rembrandt, Portrait of himself; 170. Teniers^ Scholars at 
table; 171. Dujardin, Shepherd boy and cattle; 176. Teniers, Peasants 
dancing (dated 1645); ^168. A. Cuyp, Evening scene, with figures; 165. 
N. Berchem, Shepherdess wading through a river (1650) ; ^iOi. Rembrandt, 
Lady with a fan (dated 1641), the counterpart of a picture in Brussels; 
*163. Rubens, The Falconer; *159. Isaac van Ostade , Scene in a village 
fltreet; 157. Jan Steen, Card-players. — *154. RenUfrandt, Adoration of the 
JUagi (dated 1657), a celebrated work. 
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^The impfsto uf the light on this picture is remarkably bold , being 
of a beautiful golden tone, rich and niellow\ — Vostnaer. 

*i56. Van Dvck, Madonna and Child with St. Catharine; ^152. A. van 
Ottade^ Boors talking (1060); ^149. Rubens^ Landscape; 150. Rvhetu^ St. 
George and the Dragon; 147. A. van Ostade, Boors smoking C16G5); "^148. 
MeUUy Lady with a champagne glass; 145. Van Dyck^ Charles I. (m horse- 
back; 141. f. MUris, Woman selling grapes (dated ; err(me(msly attributed 
to G. Dou); 135. A. Cupp, Cavalier; 140. Gupp, Harbour; 136. Pieter de 
Hooghe, Woman spinning; "^Idl. Claude Lorrain^ Eur()i)a; 132. AletsUj 
Concert; 133. A. van de Velde^ Scene on the beach (dated 1666); '^129. 
Hobbemoy Mill (dated 1665); 131. Rembrandt, Portrait of an old man. 
*126. Rubens, Pythagoras (the fruit by Snpders); 118. Wovweitnan^ Horse- 
fair; 110. Oupp. Lady and gentleman riding in a wood; 116. Rubens, Pan 
and Syrinx; *ll3. Paul Potter, Cattle (dated I640j; 109. Tenters, Rocky 
landscape; 107. Jan Bteen , Violinist and card players; 104. W. van de 
Yelde, Calm (1659); *108. J. JSteen, Woman pulling on her stockings (1663); 
106. Cuppt Grey horse ; 100. J. van Ostade, Village street (dated 1643). 

We now pass into the Dining Room, which contains a series of por- 
traits of P3nglish sovereigns, several being by (lainsborough. In an ad- 
joining room is Sir Frederick Leighton'^s Procession in Floiusnce with tUc 
Mad<mna of Gimabue. We then return to the — 

PiCTDBic Gaixeby, and examine the works on the opposite wall. 98. 
A. van der Werff, Lady in a swoon; 91. Backhuisen, Rough sea; 92. Tenters, 
Gamp scene (dated 1647): 88. Berchem, Shepherds at a ford; 89. Guyp, 
Stag hunt; 98. Tenterf, Peasants dancing; '^86. A. Cnyp^ Ducks on a lake; 
K3. Jan Steen, Interior ; *84. A. van de Velde, Cattle pasturing ; 82. Cui/p, 
Cattle and shepherds by a canal ; 72. Ascribed to Rubens, The Pensionary 
John of Oldenbarnoveld visited by his son after his eondemnatitm ; "^67. 
A. vcM de Velde, Landscape with shepherds (1659); "^dS. Paul Potter, Ca- 
valier in front of a hut (1661); *64. J. Steen, Family scene; ^. Hobbeina, 
liWidmape; *5B. /. van Rupsdael, Kvening scene with windmill, a master- 
piece; 57. Wowoerman, Hay harvest; 54. A. van Ostade, Reading the papers 
(166(J); 56. J. Steen, Brawl of peasants beside a canal (1672); "52. A. van 
4e Velde, Hunting in a forest; 50. Van Byek (?), Throe cavaliers, a 
sketch for the finished picture in the Berlin Museum; 51. Van Byck, 
Virgin and Child; 48. A. van Ostade, Peasants sitting round the fire; 
*I5. y. Maes, Girl in a listening attitude stealing down a winding stair- 
ease (of a radiant golden tone). — '°'*41. Rembrandt, ^Noli me tangere* 
(morning light: dated 1638). 

Bembrandts friend, Jeremiaa de Decker, dedicated a sonnet to the 
praise of this picture. 

••40. Terburg, Lady writing a letter, with an attendant, the chef- 
d'oeuvre of this great master of scenes of refined d(»mcstic life; "34 
Rnbens, Assumption of the Virgin, sketch for the picture at Brussels; 
29. A. van Ostade, Family scene (L668); 28. W. van de Velde, On the 
beach; •SO. RenUtrandt, Burgomaster Pancros and his wife, painted in 
1646 { 26. F. MUrU, Boy blowing soap-bubbles (1663); 22. P. de Hooghe, 
Card-players (1656), one of the artlsfs masterpieces; 23. Guyp, Evening 
scene; 18. Bou, Mother nursing her child, very minute in the details; 
14. P. Potter, Farm scene (dated 1645). — *10. Rembrandt, A ship-builder, 
Qceupied in making a drawing of a ship, is interrupted by his wife, who 
has inst come into the room with a letter (dated 1633). 

vThe momentary nature of the simple action, the truth of the heads, 
the wonderful clearness of the full bright sunlight, and the cf)nscientious 
exeeatfon, render the picture extremely attractive\ — Waagen, It was 
pnrohased by George iV., when Prince of Wales, for 50002. 

7. Tsfiisrj, Peasants dancing; 2. A. van Ostade, Backgammon players 
(1670); •n^um, A summer storm amid the Venetian Alps, an eirective 
rendering of unusual natural phenomena (painted about 1534). 

PexmlMion to Tisit the Picture Gallery may sometimes bo ob- 
tained (daring the Queen's abseuco only) from the Lord Ghamhoi- 
lain on written application. 
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The Gaidens at the back of the Palace Mnitain a iiunmei^lioiiM 
decorated with eight freaeoes firom MOton's 'Oomiis*, by Laadaeer, 
Stanfleld, Maoliae, Eastlake, Dyee, LeaHe, UiFint, and Bom. 

The RoTAL Mbws (so called fimn the *meini* or eoopi in whidi 
the loyal falcong were onee kept), or stables and eoaoh-houses (for 
40 equipages), entered from Qiieeii*s Row, to the S. of the palace, 
are shown on applioation to the Master of the Horse. The magni- 
flceut state carriage, designed by Sir W. Ohambeis in 1762, and 
painted by Cipriani (eost 7660e.), is kept here. 

To theN., between Buokingham Palaee and Pleeadilly, lies the 
Green Paak, which is 60 acres in extent. Between this and the 
Queen's private gardens is ConBtihUion HUl, leading diieet to Hffde 
Park Comer (p. 261). Three attempts on the life of the Qoeen 
have been made in this road. 

24. Hyde Park. Kensington Gtodeni and Fidaee. 

Holland Honie. 

Park Lane, a street about Y2 ^* ^"^ length, connecting the W. 
end of Piccadilly with Oxford Street, forms the eastern bonndary of 
Hyde Park (PI. R, 14, etc.), which extends thence towards theW. 
as far as Kensington Gardens , and coTors an area of 390 acres. 
Before the dissolution of the religious houses , the site of the park 
belonged to the old manor of Hyde, one of the possessions of West- 
minster Abbey. The ground was laid out as a park and enclosed 
under Henry Ylll. In the reign of Elizabeth stags and deer were 
still hunted in it, while under Charles II. it was deroted to horse- 
races. The latter monarch also laid out the 'Ring*, a kind of coiso, 
about 350 yds. in length, round an enclosed space, which soon 
became a most fashionable driTC. The fair frequenters of the Ring 
often appeared in masks , and , under this disguise , used so much 
freedom, that in 1695 an order was issued denying admission to all 
whose features were thus concealed. 

At a later period the park was neglected, and was frequently 
the scene of duels, one of the most famous being that between Lord 
Mohnn and the Duke of Hamilton in 1712, when both the priuoi-' 
pals lost their lives. Under William III. and Queen Anne a large 
portion of the park was taken to enlarge Kensington Gardens; 
and, finally. Queen Caroline, wife of George II., caused the i8sr- 
pentine, a sheet of artificial water , to be formed. The Serpentine 
was originally fed by the Westboume, a small stream coming 
from that ancient region of fountains, Bayswaier^ to the N. ; bnt it 
is now supplied from the Thames. 

Hyde Park is one of the most frequented and llrely scenes in 

London. It is surrounded by a handsome and lofty iron railing, 

and provided with nine carriage-entrances, besides a great nnmber 

of gates for pedestrians, all o(wbic>h axe sihnt at midnight. On the S. 
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side are KenBingUm Oate and Queen' 8 Oate, botli In Konsin^n 
Road, near Kensington Palace ; Prince's Oate and Albert (fate in 
Knightsbridge ; and Hyde Park Comer at the W. end of Piccadilly. 
On the E. side are Stanhope Oate and Orosvenor Gate, both in Park 
Lane. On the N. side are Cumberland Oate, at the W. end of Ox- 
foid Street, and Vietoria Oate, Bayswater. The entrances most used 
are Hyde Park Comer at the S.E., and Cumberland Gate at the 
N.£. angle. At the latter rises the Mabble Aboh, a triumplial 
areh in the style of the Arch of Constantino , originally erected by 
George lY. at the entrance of Buckingham Palace at a cost of 
80,000«. In 1850, on the completion of the E. facade (p. 248^, 
it was removed from the palace , and in the following year was re- 
ereeted in its present position. The reliefs on the S. are by Baity, 
those on the N. by Westmaeott; the elegant bronze gates well 
deserre inspection. The handsome gateway atHTDsPABK Corner, 
with three passages , was built in 1828 from designs by Burton. 
The reliefs are copies of the Elgin marbles (p. 232). The Green 
Park Areh, opposite, at the W. end of the Oreen Park (p. 250 J, 
erected in 184o, was removed in 1883, in the course of improve- 
ments made at Hyde Park Comer, and has been rebuilt on Consti- 
tation Hill. The Equestrian Statue of Wellington, by Wyatt, with 
whioh it was disfigured, has been re-erected at Aldershot Camp, 
while another equestrian statue of the Duke, by Boehm, has been 
erected in the middle of the road, opposite Apsloy House. Aps- 
ley House (p. 267), the residence of the Duke of Wellington, lies 
directly to the E. of Hyde Park Comer. The house next it is that 
of Baton Boihsehild, and that at the W. corner of Park Lane is oc- 
enpied by the Duke of Cambridge. 

To the N. of Hyde Park Comer rises another monument to the 
'Iron Dake\ consisting of the colossal figure known as the Statue of 
AehUles, which, as the inscription informs us, was erected in 1822, 
with money subseribed by English ladies, in honour of ^Arthur, 
Dake of Wellington, and his braye companions in arms'. TIio 
statae, by Westmaeott, is cast from the metal of 12 French can- 
non, eaptared in France and Spain, and at Waterloo, and is a 
Qopy of one of the Dioscuri on the Monte Cavallo at Home. No 
earts or waggons are allowed to enter Hyde Park, and cabs arc 
admitted only to one roadway across the park near Kensington 
Gardens. The finest portion of the park, irrespectiyely of the 
magnificent groaps of trees and expanses of grass for which Eng- 
liih parks stuid pre-eminent , is that near the Serpentine , where, 
in spring and snmmer, during the 'Season^ the fashionable world 
ridee, dilTes, or walks. The favourite hour for carriages is 5-7 
p.m., and tiie fashionable drive is the broad, southern avenue, 
whioh leads ftom Hyde Park Comer to the left , past the Albert 
Gate. Equestrians, on the other hand, appear, chiefly from 12 to 
2 p.m., bat also later in the afternoon, in ICotten Ro\d ^ ^ \.t!!wOi^ 
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exclusively reserved for riders , lunniiig parallel to the drive on 
the N. , and extending along the S. side of the Serpentine from 
Hyde Park Corner to Kensington Gate, a distance of about 1^2 M. 
The scene in this part of Hyde Park, on fine afternoons, is most 
interesting and imposing. In the Drive are seen unbroken flies of 
elegant equipages and high-bred horses in handsome trappings, 
moving continually to and fro, presided over by sleek coachmen and 
powdered lacqueys, and occupied by some of the most beauti- 
ful and exquisitely dressed women in the world. In the Row are 
numerous lady and gentlemen riders, who parade their spirited 
and glossy steeds before the admiring crowd sitting or walking 
at the sides. — The drive on the N. side of the Serpentine is called 
the Ladies^ Mile. The Coaching and Four-in-hand Clubs meet here 
during the season, as many as thirty or forty drags sometimes 
assembling. The flower-beds adjoining Park Lane and to the W. 
of Hyde Park Corner are exceedingly brilliant and well-kept. At 
the S. end of Park Lane is a handsome Fountain by Thoiuycroft, 
adorned with flgures of Tragedy, Comedy, Poetry, Shakspearc, 
Chaucer, and Milton , and surmounted by a statue of Fame. In 
Hamilton Gardens, a little farther to the S., near Hyde Park Corner 
(p. 261), is a statue of Lord Byron (d. 1824), erected in 1879. The 
district between Park Lane and Bond Street (p. 218) is known as 
Mayfaib, and is one of the most fashionable in London. 

A refreshing contrast to this fashionable show is afforded by a 
scene of a very unsophisticated character, which takes place in sum- 
mer on the Serpentine before 8 a.m. and after 8 p.m. At these 
times, when a flag is hoisted , a crowd of men and boys , most of 
them in very homely attire, are to be seen undressing and plunging 
into the water, where their lusty shouts and hearty laughter 
testify to their enjoyment. After the lapse of about an hour the 
flag is lowered, as an indication that the bathing time is over, and 
in quarter of an hour every trace of the lively scene has disappeared. 
— Pleasure-boats may be hired on the Serpentine. 

In winter the Serpentine, when frozen over, is much fre- 
quented by skaters. To provide against accidents, the Royal Humane 
Society, mentioned at p. 143, has a 'receiving-house' here, where 
attendants and life-saving apparatus are kept in readiness for any 
emergency. The bottom of the Serpentine was cleaned and level- 
led in 1870; the average depth in the centre is now 7 ft., and 
towards the edges 3 ft. At the point where the Serpentine enters 
Kensington Gardens it is crossed by a flve-arched bridge, constructed 
by Sir John Rennie in 1826. 

On the W. side of the park is a powder magazine. Reviews, 

both of regular troops and volunteers, sometimes take place in 

Hyde Park. The Park is also a favourite rendezvous of organised 

crowds, holding 'demonstrations' in favour or disfavour of some 

political idea or measure. The Reform Riot of 1866, when quarter 
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of a mile of the park-railings was torn np and 250 policemen were 
seriously injured, is perhaps the most historic of such gatherings ; 
and a very large one, to protest against the Irish Coercion Bill, was 
held on Easter Monday, 1887. 

To the W. of Hyde Park , and separated from it hy a hroad, dry 
moat, lie Keaiington Gardeni (PI. R, 10, etc.), with their pleasant 
walks and expanses of turf (carriages not admitted). Many of the 
mi^estio old trees haye, unfortunately, had to he cut down. Near 
the Serpentine are the new flower gardens ; at the N. extremity is 
a sitting figure of Dr. Jenner (d. 1823), hy Marshall. The Broad 
Walk on the W. side , 50 ft. in width , leads from Bayswater to 
Kensington Road. The Albert Memorial (p. 260) rises on the S. 
side. The handsome wrought-iron gates opposite the Memorial were 
those of the S. Transept of the Exhihition Buildings of 1851, which 
stood a little to the E., on the ground hetween Prince's Gate and 
the Serpentine, and was afterwards romoyed and re-erected as the 
Crystal Palace at Sydenham (see p. 293). 

Kitntington Falaee (PI. R, 6), an old royal residence, hullt in 
part l>y William III. , was the scene of the death of that monarch 
and his eonsort, Mary, of Queen Anne and herhushand. Prince 
Oeoige of Denmark, and of George II. Here, too. Queen Victoria 
was bom and brought up, and here she received the news of the death 
of William lY. and hoT own accession. The interior contains nothing 
noteworthy. Kensington Palace was till lately the London re- 
sidence of the Princess Louise and her husband the Marquis of 
Lome , and is now occupied by the Prince and Princess of Tcck 
(the latter first cousin to the Queen) , and by yarious annuitants 
and Widows belonging to the aristocracy. The palace has a cliapel 
of its own, in which regular Sunday services are held. 

At the W. end of Kensington Gardens, on a hill lying between 
UzbridgeRoad, the prolongation of Bayswater Road, on theN., and 
Kensington Road on the S. , stands Holland House (PI. R, 1), 
built in the Tudor style by John Thorpe , for Sir Walter Cope , in 
1607. The building soon passed into the hands of Henry Rich, Karl 
of Holland (in Linoolnshire) , son-in-law of Sir Walter Cope, and 
afterwards, on the execution of Lord Holland for treason, came 
Into the possession of Fairfax and Lambert, the Parliamentary 
generals. In '1665, however, it was restored to Lady Holland. 
From 1716 to 1719 it was occupied by Addison , who had married 
the widow of Edward, third Earl of Holland and Warwick. The 
Isdy was a relatiye of Sir Hngh Myddelton (sec p. 99). In 1762 
it was sold by Lord Kensington, cousin of the last representative 
of the Hollands, who had inherited the estates, to Henry Fox, 
afterwards Baron Holland, and father of the celebrated Charles 
James Fox. The house is now the property of Lady Holland, 
widow of the fourth Lord Holland of the Fox line ; but the reversion 
is said to have been sold to Lord Ilchester, a de8ceivda.\\XQl ^\^\v^'<\\^x 
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of Henry Fox. The demesnes of Holland House have recently 
been much curtailed by laying out sites for building. 

Since the time of Charles I. , Holland House has frequently 
been associated with eminent personages. Fairfax, Cromwell, and 
Ireton held their deliberations in its chambers ; William Penn, who 
was in great favour with Charles II. , was daily assailed here by a 
host of petitioners; and William III. and his consort Mary lived in 
the house for a short period. During the first half of the 19th cent. 
Holland House was the rallying point of Whig political and literary 
notabilities of all kinds, such as Moore, Rogers, and Macaulay, who 
enjoyed here the hospitality of the distinguished third Baron 
Holland. The house contains a good collection of paintings. Com- 
pare Princess Lichtenstein's ^Holland House'. 

25. Private Mansions around Hyde Park and 

St. James's. 

Ornsi^enor House. Stafford House. Bridgewater House. Dudley 

House. Lansdowne House. Apsley House. Bath House. Dorchester 

House. Hertford House. Devonshire House, 

The English aristocracy, many of the members of which are 
enormously wealthy, resides in the country during the greater part 
of the year; but it is usual for the principal families to have a 
mansion in London, which they occupy during the aeaton, or at 
other times when required. Most of these mansions are in the 
vicinity of Hyde Park, and many of them are worth visiting , not 
only on account of the sumptuous manner in which they are fitted 
up, but also for the sake of the treasures of art which they contain. 

Permission to visit these private residences, for which appli- 
cation must be made to the owners, is often difficult to procure, 
and can in some cases be had only by special introduction. During 
winter it is customary to pack away the works of art in order to 
protect them against the prejudicial influence of the atmosphere. 

GroBvenor House (PI. R, 18 ; i), Upper Grosvenor Street , is 
the property of the Duke of Westminster, and is open to the publio 
daily from May to July by tickets obtained on written application 
to the Duke's secretary. The pictures are arranged in the private 

rooms on the ground-floor, and catalogues are provided. 

Room i. (Dining Romn). To the left: 2. Wesi^ Death of General W«»Ife 
at Quebec in 1759^ 6. Albert Cuypy Moonlight scene; 8. Suttermant , Por- 
trait of a ludy; 12. Claude Lorrain^ Roman landscape; "l?, *il. Rem- 
hrandt^ Portraits of Kicolas Burghem and his wife (dated 1647); 15. Rubenty 
Landscape; 18, 19. Claude^ Landscapes; 21. Adrian van de Velde\ Hut 
with cattle and figures (1658); 23. Rembrandt^ Portrait of a man with a 
hawk; 24. Wouwei-man^ Horse fair; 25. Hogarth^ The distressed puot; 28. 
Claude^ Landscape ; 30. Cupp^ Sheep (an early work) ; *^. Claude^ Sermon 
on the Mount; ^31. Rembrandt^ Portrait of a lady with a fan; *'3i. Berchem^ 
Large landscape with peasants dancing (1G56); 88. Sustertnant, Portrait. 

Room it. (Saloon). To the left: «^40. Rembrandt, The Salutation. 
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*A delicate and elevated expression is here united with beautiful 
effects of light. This little gem is distinguished fur its marvellous blending 
of warm and eold tint8\ — Vonnaer. 

Above, Ohkp, River scenes *41. O. Dou^ Mother nursing her child; 
*^42. Paul Potter, Landscape near Haarlem (1647); 45. y. Pottssin^ Children 
playing; **46. Hohbema, Wooded landscape, with Agures by Lingelhach; 
Aitdrea del Barto^ Portrait; *f&. Murillo, John the Baptist; 59. Canaletto, 
Canal Grande in Venice; 66. Parmigiano, Study for the altarpiecc in 
the National Gallery (No. 33; p. 149); 07. Hf. Poussin, Holy Family and 
angels ; 69. CfiuUo Romano, St. Luke painting the Virgin ; "^2. MuHllo. Infant 
Christ asleep ; ^^0. Hobbema^ Wooded landscape, with figures by Lingel- 
haek (a counterpart of the picture opposite); 75. Oarofolo (?), Holy Family. 

Boom hi. (Small Drawing Room). To the left: 92. Van Dyeky Virgin 
and Child with St. Catharine ; ^1. Reynolds, Portrait of Mrs. Sidd<ins as 
the Tragic Muse (1784); 89. Andrea del Sarto, Holy Family; 83. Tenievs, 
Ch&teau of the painter with a j^ortrait of himself ; ^77. Oainsborough, The 
*BIae Boy\ a full-length portrait of Master ButhaJl. 

Boom iv. (Large Drawing Room). To the left: '^95. Rembrandt (or A. 
AromMT?), Landscape with figures; 112. Paul de iTonin//, Landscape ; 110. 
Oitnanni Bellini (or, more probably, an early imitator of Lorenzo Lotto), Ma- 
donna and saints; iCR. School of Bellini, Circumcision of Christ ; 106. Titian (?), 
The Woman taken in adultery; ^105. Rubens, Portrait of himself and Iiis 
Arst wife, Elisatieth Brandt, as Pausias and Glycera (the fl<iwers by Jan 
Brueghel)\ ^101. Velazquez, Don Balthazar Carlos, Prince of Asturias, a 
■ketch; 99. Pouuin, Landscape with figures; 97. Turner, Conway Castle. 

Boom v. (Rubens Room). To the left: ^^113. Israelites gathering manna; 
*il4. AtH«ham and Melchisedek; ^115. The four Evangelists, three of a 
•eriea of nine pictures painted by Rubens in Spain in the year 1G29. 

yi. Corridob: 116. Murillo, Landscape with Jacob and Laban; Sketclies 
of Egyptian scenes. 

VII. Antx-Boom. To the left: 119. .^ra Bartolomineo (^), Holy Family; 
125. Domeniehino, Landscape. 

The Vest^ule contains a "^Terracotta Bust by Alessandro Vittoria. 

SUAird Home, or Sutherland House (PI. K, 22; i^, in St. 
James's Park, between St. Jameses Palace and the Green Park, the 
residence of the Dvkt ofSuiherlandj is pcrliaps the finest private man- 
sion in London, and contains a good collection of paintings, whicli is 
shown to the public on certain fixed days in spring and summer. 
Application for admission should be made to the Duke's secretary. 

We begin to the right, in the large gallery: 73. Zurbaran, Bfadonna 
with the Holy Child and John the Baptist (L653); 07. Annibale Varracri, 
Flight into Egypt; *62. Murillo, Betnm of the Prodigal S<m; 61. Ascribed 
to Bofkatl, Christ bearing the On)8S (a Florentine picture of little value) ; 
68. Burwdgiamo, Betrothal of St. Catharine; 58, 54. Zurbaran, SS. Cyril 
and Martin; 57. Dv^ardin, David with the head of Goliath; »53. Murillo, 
Abraham entertaining the three angels; 51. After Diirer, Death of the 
VirgiB; 48. Paul Delaroehe, Lord Strafford, on his way to the scaffold, 
reeeiviag the blessing of Archbishop Laud (1838). — 47. Ascribed to 
Otrremio, Mnles and mule-drivers. 

TJiis work is described as having l>een painted by Corrcggio in bis 
youth, and ia said to have served as a tavern-sign on the Via Flaminia 
■ear Rome. In reality it is an unimportant work of a much later period. 

Opposite: 42. Tintoretto, Venetian senator; 36. Rubens, Conmation of 
Maria de** Medici, design in grisaille upon wood for the painting in tbc 
LouTre; 8S. Honthoret, Christ before Caiaphas; 30. MuHllo, Portrait; 
•27. Vam Dpeif Portrait of the Earl of Arundel; 25. L. Carracci. Holy 
Family; 23. /^irm^iKono, Portrait ; 22. Onereino, Pope <lrt'{|;ory and Ignatius 
Loyola; *i9. Moroni^ Portrait; 18. Ascril>ed to Titian, Mars, Venus, and 
Cupid; 15. iTttrfrwoift, 8t. Andrew; 5. A. Cano, God the Father. 

The pieturea in the private apartments are not exhlbiW^, 
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BridgewaterHonsaiPl. R, 22; n% in'CleTeland Row, by the 
Green Park, to the S. of Piccadilly, ii the mansion of the £(ir{ of 
ElUimtrt, and possesses one of the jBnest picture-galleries in Lon- 
don. The most important works are hnng in the prirate rooms. 
Admiasirin to the large picture hall is granted for Wednesdays and 
Saturdays, on application supported by some person of influence. 

Mn the wbl]< nf the STAiBr.\dE: A. Curraeei. Cupy nf CuiTeggio''s ''II 
r;ii>mi>' at P.irma^ X Pomnn. The Seven Sacraments, a celebrated seriea of 
pnintinu'" : Vtil^ Mar\- at the Sepulchre ; Pannini. Piazza di S. Pietra at Rome. 

^'Ai.LKKv. To the right **i the entrance: *Gtiido Reni^ Aftsniuptutn of 
thi' Virgin, a larp- altarpiece, n'lhly cneeived and carefully tini<>hed. 
Til tb»» l«.-ft : i."j»j, 0. Coqtitf. Portrait": "iS. Stoop. Boy with ^y horsey 
\V1. ftrfLi-lfrfcarnp^ Sayini; grace: 31. Ascribed to Stbaftian del Piombo, 
Knt'-inlimrnt: 125. Ba'**ano. La5t Judgment; ^263. P. van Slingtland^ The 
kiti-lnn (l».v<j): 243. X Berchem^ Elver scene; 217. Metsu. Fi!>h-woman; 
^IJ»'t. A. ran Ostnd^. Man with wine-glass (1677); 137. Ary de Voys, Toung 
man in a library: 2(J9. N. Bert-hem. Land-^cape; *17. Titian, Diana and her 
nyriipbs interrupted at the bath by the approach of Acteeon. painted in 1S59; 
ia»5. lUmhrahdt. Portrait: 247. J. ran Ruysdael. Bank of a river; *166. 
A. rnn OftaJf^ Skittlc-plavers (1676); 258. W. van de Velde, Bough sea 
fUoi)): 212. y. Berrhem, Landscape: MSe. Snytdael, Bridge; •65. Paris 
Bordoiie. Pnrtrait of a man (high up); *2S1. J. Wifnaiits. Landscape, with 
rijjurpi by A. van de Yelde (1669). — '*i9. Titian. 'The Venus of the shell.* 

'Venus Anudyomene rising — new-bom bnt full-gnjwn — from the 
flcu. and wrin<£ing her hair . . . Titian never gave more perfect rounding 
witli sii little .><h:idow\ — Crowe and Cavaleaselle. This work, painted 
Sfiuir; time after 1&2(). has unfortunately suffered from attempts at restoration. 

130. Van tier Ihyde^ Drawbridge: 222. A. Brouwer, Peasants at the 
<in\«.i(l«;: 171. Ktfu //wyjt»im. Flowers (1723-2i): 177. A. ran Ostade^ Portrait; 
212. Afri.tu. Lndv care.s.Ming her lap-dog. — "l*^. Titian, Diana and Callisto, 
coinimninn tn ^o. 17. 

'Titian was too much of a philosopher and naturalist to wander into 
ba/e or supernatural halo in a scene altogether of earth\ — C. db C. 

2f<4. A. van der Ntwr^ Moonlight scene; 233. Xetscher^ Lady washing 
lifr bands; If)!. A. ron Ontnde. Backgammon players; 130. Tenters^ The 
alcbeini.st : 141. W. van Ua Velde, Naval piece (an early work). 

On the ((pposite wall: " IfvJ. Jan Steen. The school-room, a large 
canvas: \\H). Wi/nants^ Landscape; 182. Isaac ran Ostade^ Village street; 
M(W. Ilt'inhrandt. Motlier with sons praying; *^). Paul Potter^ Cows; 
111. At'lKc.her. A fashionable lady; *1H3. Isaac van Oslade^ Village street; 
■lOI. ./. t^feen. Tin; Hsbinonger; 207. ('uyp. Ruin; *l)0. Lorenzo Lotto, Ma- 
donna with saints, an earlv work (hung high); lOi). Salomon Koning^ The 
philosopher's study; 214. 'w. Mieris, The violinist; 244. O. Dou^ The 
vi(»linist (1037); 105. Wi/nants, I^andscape; '*V22. A. Brouicer, Landscape, 
surrounded with a border of fruit and flowers by />. Seghers; *i\A. MetsUy 
The stirrup-cup (an early work); 257. Iluysdael, Landscape; *201. Ppnaeker, 
Alpine scene with waterfall; *^105. I/ondecoeter. The raven detected, 
illustratin<; the well-known f.ablc; 257. if oft6e«»a. Landscape ; *174. Rubens, 
Krc'.e copy with altered arranj^enient of llaphaers frescoes in the Villa 
Farnesinu at Rome, the landscai)es by some other painter. 

The following masterpieces on the ground-floor arc not shown to visi- 
tors. In Lady Ii1llkhmkke''b Sitting Room : '='^72a/>/(r/^{, 3Iad(»nna and Child, 
the 'Uridfiewater Jtladonna' (copv in the Nati<inal (Jallerv); *35. Raphael, 
Holy Family (La Viergc au palmier'); ■*-20. Titian, Holy Family (an 
early work, ascribed to Palnia Vecchio)', *14. Lnini. Head of a girl (assigned 
to Leonardo da Vinci); '^■*11. Palma Verchio, The three periods of life (after 
Titian's painting in the Talazzo Doria at Rome). The Drawiso Room 
and LoKO IOllkhmkbk's Sitting Room contain u number of admirable 
works of the Dutoli sch<»ol. including the fine Nlirl at work, by N. Maes. 

Dudley Eonae (^\*\. R, 19; /), Park Lane, the mansion of the 
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EaH of Dudley, also obntains a flno ooUeetion of paintings , parti- 
cularly of the Italian schools, and is one of the most sumptuously 
furnished houses in London. Admission is granted almost daily 
from February to July on application, enclosing an introduction, 

to the Earl's secretary. 

The Ehtbancb Hall and Staibcase are embellished with modern sta- 
tuary in marble. 

The most important works in the Pictuuk Gallery (on the first fioor) 
arc aa follows. To the left: '**Raphael^ The Graces, a youthful work, in 
good pro8ervati(m ^ Oorreggio, The Magdalene (copy)^ ^A. van de VelJe^ 
Scene in the liomon Ganipagna (lG30)i Landscapes by Cuyp and '^Salinitor 
Uota; Ascribed to Titian^ Kccumbcnt Venus; "^Remhrandi^ Portrait; 
Peruzzi (?), Nativity \ Andrea del Sarto, Pieta (replica of original in Vienna) ; 
Raphael (? formerly assigned to Qiulio Romano)^ Holy Family, freely ro- 
tuuchcd ; Tiiian, Usidonna and Child ; *'Miens, Interior ; Leonardo da Vinci (V), 
Holv^ Family, sadly damaged; Perino del Vaga^ Adoration of the Child 
Chnst; Bonifeuio, Holy Family, and other works; '^Raphael, Crucifixion, 
with the Virgin, Mary Magdalene, and SS. Jerome and John, painted about 
1500, in the stylo of Perugino, for the Dominican Church of Citta di 
Castello: *Fra Angelieo, Last Judgment. At the end of the room: ^('o;*- 
rtggio, (Jhenibs, two fragments of the frescoes which formerly embellished 
the choir of the church of S. Giovanni at Parma; Fr. Francia^ Holy 
Family; *CHovanni Bellini^ Madonna and Child; "Carlo CHvelli^ Madonna 
and Child with saints; Miniatures ascribed to Mantegna; Ercolc Orandi^ 
The Israelites gathering manna; "Karel Fabritius^ Portrait of Abraham 
do Kotte (1640); "Lorenzo di Credit Sladonna and Child. 

In the private rooms (not accessible) : MuHllo^ "^Six scenes from th<: 
story of the Prodigal Son, ^''Dcath of St. Clara; "Zurharan^ Annunciation. 
Also valnable works of Velcuquez^ Claude Lorrain, Oi'euze^ and others. 

Lanidowne House [Vl. K, 22; i), Berkeley Square, the resi- 
dence of the MarquiB of Lansdowne, contains a valuable picture- 
gallery and a collection of Roman sculptures. Admission only by 
intnHluetion to the Marquis of Lansdowne , the works of art bein^ 
distribnted throughout the private apartments. The ancient sculp- 
tures form probably the most extensive private collection out of 
Rome. Most of them were discovered at Hadrian's Villa by Gavin 
Hmmilton. It was while living here, as librarian to Lord Shclburne, 

that Priestley discovered oxygen. 

SouLPTURES. Statue of Mercury, replica of the misnamed Antinous 
of the Belvodere ; Youthful Hercules ; Juno enthnmcd; Bacchus; Diomc.dc 
with the palladium; Jason untying his sandals; Wounded Amazon; 
Marons Aurelius as Mars; Statue of an emperor; Numerous reliefs, 
funereal colnmns, etc. Woman asleep, by Canova, liis last work; Cliild 
sulieiting alms, by Ranch. 

PicTUBKB. In the Ante-Room: Tidemand and Oiide, Norwegian land- 
scape; Oonzalet CoqtteSy Portraits (»f an architect and his wife; Sir Thoman 
Lamrenet^ Portrait of Lord Lansdowne. — In Lord Lanadowne^s Sitling- 
Room: ^Rembrandt, The last-painted portrait of himself (about KUiT)); *Ji(!»- 
nold*^ l^Mdy llchester; Master of Treviso (assigned to Oiorgione), Concert; 
Landscapes by Both and "Isaac van (Made. — In the Lihranj: *'Van 
Dffck., Henrietta Maria, wife of Charles I.; Remhrandfs. ScJtool ^ Two 
portraits f Luini^ St. Barbara. — In the Drawing Room: "Rembrandt, Portrait 
of n lady (t(>42); ^/). van der IleUt, Portrait of a lady (L(;40); Quarciiio, 
The Pr«>digal Son; "Murillo, The Conception; *■ Velazquez^ Portrait of liini- 
self; Velazquez^ Portrait of Olivarcz ; "Cu»p, Portrait of a young girl; 
C.Dolei^ Madonna and Child. — IntheF/*o»^ Drawing Room: "^Hebrntinv del 
Piombo, Portrait of Fcderigo da Bo/z.olo ; '^Oninshorough., Pot<t«A\ vA \s.\v>A^ . 

ApilejHoiise(^Pl.U, 18; IV), Hyde l^ar^^ Corvx^T, ^Cvwi \<i'«:\\'ev\'fs>. 

Bardrkkk, Lond/iii. fith Edit. \'\ 
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of the Duke of Wellington, was built in 1785 for Earl Bathnrst, Lord 
High Chancellor of England , and in 1820 purcliased by Govern- 
ment and presented to the Duke of Wellington, as part of the 
nation's reward for his distinguislied services. A few years later 
the mansion was enlarged, and the external brick facing replaced 
by stone. The site is one of the best in London , and the interior 
is very expensively fitted up. It contains a picture-gallery, nu- 
merous portraits and statues, and a great many gifts from royal 
donors. Admission only through personal introduction to the Duke. 

On the Staircase : Canova*s cdlossal Statue of Kapolcon I. 

PicTURK Gallery (on the lirst floor). To the right: Velazquez ^ Pea- 
sants at a hridgc; '* Parmigirmo ^ Betrothal of St. Catharine^ ** Velazquez^ 
The master of the feast (an early work) ^ Mareello Kem/x/i, Annunciation ; 
^ Velazquez^ (Juevedo, poet and satirist; Velazq;iiez^ Portrait of Pope Inno- 
cent X. (repetition of the painting in the Doria Gallery atllome);**Coi*/'efl'jy<o, 
Clirist in (tethseniane (copy in the National Gallery); Watteau ^ Court 
festival; Tro7/w«'n»iart, Equestrian scene ; Clavde, Palaces at sunset; Ruben fy 
lioly Family; Spagnoletto, Allegorical picture ; Wouwerman^ Starting for 
the chase; '^Velazquez^ Two boys; Murillo, St. Catharine; several large 
and well-executed copies of Raphael (IJearing of the Cross, etc.). 

The Sitting Room ok tiik Duchess contains some admirable examples 
of the art of the Netherlands: *P. Potter^ Deer in a wood; *J. Cuifp^ 
Oavjilier with grey horse; A. van Ostade, Peasants gaming; *Jrtn W«e»*, 
Kaniily scone, The smokers; Van der Jler/de. Canal in a town; JV. Ifaefy 
Th«', Milk-seller; Wouwerman. Camp scene; ''Lucas van Leyden^ Supper; 
N. Maes^ The listener. — In the Cokuidor: /. Victor^ Horses feeding; 
Jnn Sfeen. Peasants at a wedding feast. 

Bath House (PI. U, 22; IV), 82 Piccadilly, at the corner of 
Rolton Street, the mansion of Lord Ashburton, contains one of the 
finest picture-galleries in London , although several masterpieces 
were destroyed by lire a few years ago. The pictures are exhibited 
on written application, enclosing an introduction to LordAshburton. 

DiNiNo I'oom. '^ Rubens , Wolf-hunt, with a portrait of the artist as 
a huntsman (early but very important work); Rembvandt^ Portrait of 
Jant^enius (dated IGOl) ; Rubens^ Rape of the Sabine women, and liocon- 
ciliation of the Romans andSaliines; Portraits by Velazquez tmH. Bt'onzino. 

Dkawino Room. ^A. van dc Velde^ Sheep in a pasture (dated 1()(k)); 
A. Ctiyp. Landscape with shepherds; '^Cuyp, Flight into Egypt 5 ^N.Maes^ 
(Jirl sewing (l()r)5); ''Renibvandt^ Sitting figure of a man; Dujardin^ The 
mill; "Terhurg, Concert; '^Rembrandt ^ Portrait of Lieven van Coppenol, 
the cele1>rated writing-master: '^Rembrandt , Portrait of a man (a round 
picture); "^Velazqvvz. Stag hunt; Jan Steen^ Boors playing skittles; A. van 
Oslade^ Family at breakfast; Afelsu^ Woman reading at a window; Ouf/p, 
Portrait of himself; Three works by A. van Ostade; Landscape by isaae 
t>a« Ostade; Rembrandt. Portrait; J. van Ruysdael^ Two landscapes. 

Lady Ashburton's Sitting Room. "^^ Correggio y 8S. Peter, Margaret, 
Martha, and Anthony of Padua, an early work, painted in 1517 f«)r 8. 
ALaria della Alisericordia at Correggio; Van Dycky Portrait of the Duke 
of Nassau ; -Rembrandl^ Portraits of a man and woman, companicms, and 
eacli dated 1G41; "^'Luini (ascribed to Leonardo da Vinci), Christ and 
.John the Bajitist as children; '*'^MurillOy St. Thomas of Villa Nueva 
distriimting alms. — In the Ante-Room, Mercury l»y Thorvaldsen. 

Dorchester House (PI. It, IS; IV\ the rcsidonc^of H, S, Hal- 
forily Knq.y a handsome edifice in Park Lane, contains a good col- 
lection of pictures, shown in spring and summer to visitors pro- 
vidcil with an introduction. Among the tlnest works of art are — 

HfUiM I. Velazquez^ Pt^rtralt of the Duke Olivarea; G. Cnmphtiisen 
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ucrilied to Paul PoUef)^ Goats at pasture (dated 1G47)^ A. van Oitade^ 
Interior (IGCl); CornelU de Vox, Portrait of a lady; '*Ruy$dael^ Land- 
scape with view of Haarlem; ^Velazquez ^ Life-si/e portrait of Philip IV. 

Room II. *Lorento Loito^ Portrait; *'Oavd. Ferrari, Mary, J<i8eph. and a 
cardinal; mion, Portrait ; '^Andrea del Sarto^ Holy Family; '^Cujfp^ View (»f 
Dordrecht; Tintoretto^ Portrait; Luitii (?), Flora; Fra Angelico, Six saintfl. 

Room III. *Bronzino. Leonora. Cdnsort (if Cosimo I.; Tintoi'etto (a.<«cribcd 
to Bauemo)^ CkmversatioD piece of three figures; * Rembrandt ^ Portrait 
of Hartin Lootcn (dated 1633); *Hobbeina, Margin of a forest (1663); * Paolo 
Veronese^ Portrait of the (^uecn of Cyprus; ^Titian^ Holy Family with 
John the Baptist; Dosso (?), Portrait of the Duke of Fcrrara; Adr. ran 
0$iad€. Street in a village; ''Van Dtrek, Portrait of the Marchesa Balbi. 

Hertford House (PI. K, 20; f), Manchester Square, the resi- 
dence of /9(f i^icAard Walltice, contains, in a fine gallery built for 
iti reception, the famous * Hertford Collection, long on view at 
Bothnal Green Museum (p. 126). Besides a very choice gallery 
of pictures, the collection Includes specimens of gold and silver 
workmanship, Renaissance and rococo furniture, majolica, por- 
celain, bronzes, and art - treasures of every description. It is 
rarely shown to strangers, but admission may sometimes be obtain- 
ed in spring or snmmer on Wed., 11- i, by cards obtained on ap- 
plication to the private secretary of tlie owner. 

Almoit the whole of the Fuunitukb of the exhibition rooms and the 
private apartments was brought from Versailles and other royal chateaux 
of France. 

Tho ^'Picture Gallkky is justly esteemed the finest private collection 
Id Kngland. It contains 13 genuine spccimeiwOf Rembrandt; and Velat- 
fuu and Mnrillo, Rubens and Van Dyck are also represented by master- 
pieces. The collection of modern French paintings is more important 
than that of the Luxembourg at Paris, including 25 masterpieces by 
Meiiiotier, 13 by Delaroche, 31 by Decamps^ and 5 by Ary Beheffer. Among 
the Italian pictures are the Wiorgo au Lys' by Leonardo da Vinci and 
good wiirks of Canaletto and Ouardi. The English school is ro])rcsentud 
by Reynolds CPortrait of Nelly O'Brien), Lawrence^ Stanfield^ Landseer, 
BoningtoHf and others. 

Some of the other private art-collections of London , to which 
iccBBB can be gained only through personal introduction , must be 
mentioned more briefly. 

Devomhire House (PI. R, 22; IV), Piccadilly, between Ber- 
keley fltreet and Stratton Street, the London residence of the JHike 
of Devonshire, contains fine portraits by Jordaens, ReynoUU, Tin' 
ioreitOj Dohion, Lely^ and KneUer. In the library are the ^Kemble 
Plmys', a valuable collection of English dramas, including the first 
editions of Shakspeare, formed by John Philip Kemble; and a 
fine collection of gems. 

The Earl of Northbrook^ a Collection, at 4 Hamilton Place, Picca- 
dilly, formed out of the famed Baring iiaUery, is especially notable 
for its numerous and admirable examples of the Quattrocentists 
(Manteg^a, Orlvelli, Antonello da Messina, etc.), and also contains 
Holbein^s fine portrait of liis master, Hans Ilorbstcr of Strassburg 
(1516), and important works by Jan van Kyck, Cranach, liuiiii, 
Maszolini, Oarofalo, Heb. del Piombo, Murillo, Zurbaran^ Vi^l^-i.- 
ques, Keinbnindt, Bol, Don, Steen, Unysdaol, Ou^^p.^ \Vvv\k^Tv«^ ^Xc. 
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The collection of Lady Eastlake, 7 Fitzroy Sqnare , Is notable 
for its select examples of the Quattrocentists of N. Italy (Bellini, 
Cima da Conegliano, Ghirlandajo, Caroto, etc.). 

J. Malcolm, Esq., of Poltalloch, 7 Great Stanhope St., possesses 
an extremely valuable collection of /)raipmy8, including one hundred 
and forty-six by Italian masters (large cartoon by Michael Angelo, 
drawings by Raphael, Leonardo da Vinci, Michael Angelo, etc.), 
fifty by French, Flemish, and German masters (Durer, Holbein, 
Rubens, Van Dyck), and sixty-two of the Dutch school (Cuyp, 
Ostade, Rembrandt, etc.). 

26. Albert Memorial. Albert Hall. Horticnltnral 
Society's Gardens. Natural History Mnsenm. 

To the S. of Kensington Gardens, between Queen's Gate and 
Prince's Gate, near the site of the Exhibition of 1851, rises the ♦Al- 
bert Memorial (PI. R, 9), a magnificent monument to Albert, the 
late Prince Consort (d. 1861), erected by the English nation at a cost 
of 120,000i. , half of which was defrayed by voluntary contri- 
butions. On a spacious platform, to which granite steps ascend on 
each side, rises a basement, adorned with reliefs in marble, repre- 
senting artists of every period (169 figures). On the S. side are Poets 
and Musicians, and on the E. side Painters, by Armstead ; on the 
N. side Architects, and on the W. Sculptors, by Philip. Four pro- 
jecting pedestals at the angles support marble groups, representing 
Agriculture, Manufacture, Commerce, and Engineering. In the 
centre of the basement sits the colossal bronze-gilt figure of Prince 
Albert, wearing the robes of the Garter, 15 ft. high, "by Foley, under a 
Gothic canopy, borne by four clustered granite columns. The canopy 
terminates at the top in a Gothic spire, rising in three stages, 
and surmounted by a cross. The whole monument, designed by 
Sir G. 0. Scott (d. 1878), is 175 ft. in height, and is gorgeously 
embellished with a profusion of bronze and marble statues, gilding, 
coloured stones, and mosaics. At the comers of the steps leading 
up to the basement are four pedestals bearing magnificent alle- 
gorical figures, sculptured in marble, representing the quarters of 
the globe : Europe by Macdowell, Asia by Foley, Africa by ITieed, 
America by Bell. The canopy bears, in blue mosaic letters on a 
gold ground, the inscription : 'Queen Victoria and Her People to 
the memory of Albert, Prince Consort, as a tribute of their gratitude 
for a life devoted to the public good.' 

On the opposite side of Kensington Road, extending from the 
road to the Horticultural (rardcns, stands the ^oyal Albert Hall 
of Arts and Sciences (Fl. R, 9), a vast amphitheatre in the Italian 
Renaissance style, destined for concerts, scientific and art as- 
semblies, and other similar uses. The building, which was con- 
stTucted in iS()7-71 from designs hy Fowke htid Seott, is oval in 
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form (measttriug 270 ft. by 240 ft., and 810 ft. in circumforouco^, 
and oaii acoonimodato 8000 people comfortably. Tlie cost of its 
ereotioii amounted to 200, 000^., of which 100,000^. was contributed 
by the public, 50,000^. came from the Exhibition of 1851, and 
about 40,000^. was defrayed by the sale of the boxes. The exterior 
is tastefully ornamented in coloured brick and terracotta. The terra- 
cotta frieze, which runs round the whole building above the 
gallery, was executed by Minton ^ Co., and depicts the different 
nations of the globe. The interior is lighted during the day by 
a largo vaulted glass roof, and at night by 7000 gas jets, which arc 
lighted in a fow seconds by means of electricity. The Arena is 
100 ft. long by 70 broad , and has space for 1000 persons. The 
AmphUheatre^ which adjoins it, contains 10 rows of seats, and holds 
1360 persons. Above it are throe rows of boxes, tliose in the lowest 
TOW being oonstruoted for 8 persons each , those in the centre or 
*giand tier' for 10, and those in the upper tier for 5 persons. Still 
higher is the Balcony with 8 rows of seats (1800 persons), and 
laatly, above the balcony, is the Picture QaUery, adorned with 
soagliola columns, containing accommodation for an audience of 
2000, and affording a good survey of the interior. It communicates 
by ft nnmber of doors with the Outer Gallery, which encircles the 
whole of the Uall, and commands a fine view of the Albert Memorial . 
The ascent to the gallery is facilitated by two ^lifts', one on each 
side of the building (1<2.). The Organ, built by Willis, is one of 
the largest in the world ; it has 8000 pipes, and its bellows are 
worked by two steam engines. (Tho organ is occasionally played 

about 4 p.m., when notice ia given in the daily papers ; small fee.) 
A subway, lined with white glazed tiles, has been constructed under 
the Exhibition Koad from tho S. Kensington railway station to the Alliurt 
HaU, with branehes to the Natural History Museum and South Kensin{{- 
ton Museum. 

The Albert Hall stands nearly on the former site of Oore Hou»t, 
whieh hat given its name to Kensington Oore, the high road from 
Knightsbridge to Kensington. Although less famous than Uolland 
Hoase, It possessed fully as much political and social influence at 
the beginning of the present century. It was for many years the rc- 
ildenee of William Wilberforoe, around whom gathered tho leaders 
of the ftuti-slavery and other philanthropic enterprises. It was 
afterwards the abode of the celebrated Lady Blessington, who hold 
iu it a kind of literary court, which was attended by tlio most emi- 
nent men of letters, art, and science in England. Louis Napoleon, 
Loid Brougham, Lord Lyndhurst, Thackeray, Dickens, Moore, 
Savage Lander, Bulwer, I^andseer, and Count l)'OrHay were among 
her firoquent visitors. J)urtiig tho exhibition of 1801 Gore House 
was ued as a restaurant, where M. Soyer displayed his culinary 
skill; and It was soon afterwards purchased witlt its grounds by 
the Ck>minifl6iouerB of tiie Kxhibition, for 00,000/. 

On the W. aide of tho Albert llall is the ZConal Colle\)c «>( NLu^&Vc., 
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inoorporatod by royal charter in 1883 for the advaiicomeut of the 
science and art of music in the British Empire. The Prince of Wales 
is the president and Sir George Grove the director of the college, 
wlii<;h provides a thorough musical education in the style of the 
Continental Conservatoires. Upwards of fifty scholarships and ex- 
hibitions are open to the competition of students. The teaching 
staff consists of 1 1 professors and 30 teachers ; and in the first year 
of its existence the college was attended by 150 pupils, including 
several from the Colonies and the United States. Adjacent is the 
Alexandra House j a home for female students, projected by the 
Princess of Wales and erected in 1886 at the cost of Sir Francis Cook. 

Immediately to the S. of the Albert Hall, in South Kensington, 
lie the Gardens of the Boyal Horticultural Society, which was 
founded in 1804 for the promotion of scientific gardening. This 
society also possesses an orchard and experimental garden, 33 acres 
in extent, at Chiswick, near Kew, where large and very popular 
flower and fruit shows used to take place. The gardens at Chiswick, 
however, having gone out of fashion, the society hired from the 
Commissioners of the National Exhibition of 1851 their present 
piece of ground in Kensington Gore, 27 acres in size, where the 
flower shows have since been held. The gardens are tastefully laid 
out in terraces, embellished with fountains, miniature cascades, 
and bronze and terracotta figures. At the N. end of the garden 
is the memorial of the Exhibition of 1851, surmounted by a statue 
of the Prince Consort. The spacious conservatory on the N. side 
is 270 ft. long, 100 ft. broad, and 65 ft. high. The gardens are 
open daily from 9 a.m. to sunset; admission 1». ; Mondays 6(i. ; 
and on certain occasions, duly advertised beforehand, 3d. only. It 
sccius probable that the buildings of the projected Imperial Intli- 
lute will occupy a great part of these gardens. 

The buildings which enclose the Horticultural Society's Gardens 
on three sides were used, from 1871 to 1874, for the Jnlefnaiional 
Exhibition^ which took place annually from April to September, 
and consisted of specimens of the art and industry of different 
nations. The exhibition buildings, consisting of two-storied gal- 
leries running along the W. and E. sides of the Horticultural 
Gardens, are tastefully built of red brick in the Italian Renaissance 
style, and adorned with an elegant balustrade and other terracotta 
decorations. Each of these galleries is 30 ft. wide, 00 ft. high, and 
1100 ft. in length. An older gallery on the S. is about 1000ft. 
in length. The principal or royal entrance is through the AUtert 
Hull (p. 261); there are two ordinary entrances in Exhibition 
Road (see below), and two more from Queen's Gate on the W. side. 
Since 1874 the International Exhibition has been discontinued 
owing to lack of patronage , and the galleries have been used for 
other purposes. The S. and W. Galleries now contain various col- 
Icctiona connected with S. Kensington Museum, uotiood at p. 278, 
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while the Kasteni Gallery is devoted to the India Muneum (PI. ]i, ■ 
see p. 279). In Exhibition Road, to the N. of the India Museum, 
is the Central lustitutlon of the City and Guilds of London Insti- 
tute (sco p. 71). Connected with the Institute is Finsbury Tech- 
nical College, Tahernacle Row, City. 

The Eastern Gallery also contains the National School of Cookery 
(ontiance from Exhibition Road) , an institution for teaching the 
economical preparation of articles of food suitable to smaller house- 
holds, and for training teachers for branch cookery schools, of which 
there are now several in London and other large towns. 

On the opposite side of Exhibition Road, at the corner of Crom- 
well Road, is the South Kensington Museum (p. 2()5). 

The large and handsome building to the S. of the Intcrnation«al 
Exhibition Galleries, occupying a great part of the site of the Kx- 
hibitlou of 1862, is the new ^Natural History Museum, containing 
the natural history collections of the British Museum. It was built in 
the Romanesque style in 1873-80, from a design by Mr. Watcrhousc, 
and consists of a central structure , with wings flanked by towcr.s 
192 ft. high. The extreme length of the front is 675 ft. The 
whole of the external facades and the interior wall-surfaces is 
covered with terracotta bands and dressings, producing a very 
pleasing effeot. The Museum is open daily from 10 to 4, 5, or 
p.m. according to the season (closed on Sundays, Good Friday, 
and Christmas Day); on Mon. and Sat., from May 1st to July 16th, 
it is open till 8 p.m., and from July 18th to Aug. 29th, till 7 p.m. 
General guide 2d. In 1886 the Natural History Collections were 

Ylsited by 382,742. persons. 

We first entor the Gkeat Hall, 170 ft. wido and 72 ft. Iii<:h , wliich 
is intended to be used as an index or typical museum . In the centre i.s 
a skeleton of the cachalot, or sperm-whale (Physeter tnaerocephalus)^ 50 ft. 
loni;. TLe W. side of the gallery round the hall contains a very iuterostinp: 
eolloetion of birds with their n'e.sts, eggrt, and young, as in nature^ while 
in the E. gallery is the '^Oould Collection of Uwnming Birds (special cata- 
logue 2d.). A room on the groundtioor, l)ehind the great staircusc, con- 
tains tbe BritUh Zoological Collection. 

The ^Geological and PalsBontologioal Collection occupies tlio 1>ase- 
mont of the E. wing (to the riglit). The S.K. Gallkry, 280 ft. long and 
fiUft. wide, contains fossil remains of animals of the class Mammalia. In 
the first Fier'Ceue to the right are placed human and animal remains, with 
implements of flint and hone, chiefly from the caves of France \ among them 
is the skull of the great saltro-toothed tiger. Table-case 1 also contains skulls 
and other remains of the prehistoric cave-dwellers, as well as l>one-neodles, 
harpoons of reindeer-antler, carved hones, etc. In the Wall-case lietweeii 
the tlrat two windows is a fossilised human skeleton, found in the lime- 
stone rock on the coast of Guadeloupe, West Indies. Table-cases 2 and U 
contain the remains of extinct carnivorous animals, including a line col- 
lection of bones of the great cavc-l)ears. The following cases on this 
side are devoted to the Ungnlata or hoofed animals, such as the rliiiio- 
ceroB, hippopotamus, paheotherium, horse, pi<;, and the great family 
of ruminants. Among the most prominent olijocts are the skull and 
lower jaw of the Bhinoceros lept(>rhiiius from the Thames Valley , the 
sivatherlum, a gigantic Indian antelope, and the heads and horns of the 
extinct wild ox of Groat Britain. To this class belong the 9.W<^\<^\Mw^ vA^k^v<& 
gigantic Irish elk (Otnuu or Aiegaceros hU)tmicM) in Vtx<^ c«^\iV.t\)\ ^%%%^'i>^- 
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Most of the cases on the left side of the gallery are occupied by 
tlic very complete collection of the molar teeth and other remains of the 
Proboscidea, or elephants, including the mastodon, mammoth, and twelve 
other species. In Pier-case 25 is a fragment of the woolly skin of the 
Siberian mammoth. Closely allied to this species was the Uford mammoth, 
found in the valley of the Thames, the skull and tusks of which are 
exhibited in the middle of the gallery. On a stand close by is the 
skelct(m of Stcller's sea-cow (RhyHna)y an extinct species, found in the 
peat deposits of Behring's Island, Kamschatka. On a separate stuid near 
the beginning of the gallery is a perfect skeleton of the mastodon, found 
in Missouri, to one side of which are the skulls of a dinotherium Oower 
Jaw a plaster reproduction), from Epplesheim in Hesse-Darmstadt, and of 
a mastodon from Buenos Ayres. At the opposite end of the gallery is a 
cast of a gigantic extinct armadillo (Glyptodon clavipes) from Buenos 
Ayrcs, beside which the skeleton of a living species is placed for com- 
parison. — At the end of the gallery we enter the Pavilion^ which con- 
tains the fossil Birds and Marsupialia. Among the former are remains 
of the dinornis, or moa, an extinct wingless bird of New Zealand. Table- 
case 13 contains specimens of the oldest fossil birds as yet discovered, 
in which the tail is an elongation of the back-bone. Pier-case 21 and 
Table-case 15 contain remains of the gigantic extinct kangaroo of Australia 
(six times larger than its living representative), and in the latter may 
also be seen the minute fossil jaws of of the earliest known mammals. 
In the centre is the skeleton of a megatherium from Buenos Ayres, a huge 
extinct animal, the bony frame -work of which is almost identical with 
that of the existing sloth. Its colossal strength is indicated by the form 
of its bones, with their surfaces roughened for the attachment of power- 
ful muscles and tendons. 

In the corridor leading to the N. from the end of the gallery is 
placed a plaster cast of a plesiosaurus. The passage leads to — 

Gallkky D, which is devoted to the fossil Reptiles. In Wall-ccue 1 
and Table-cases 1 db 2 are remains of the pterodactyles or flying lizards, 
while to the left is a large collection of icthyosauria. At the end of the 
gallery is a cast of a gigantic Indian tortoise. 

The various galleries extending to the K. of the reptile gallery, each 
uliout 140 ft. long, contain the fossil Fishes and Invertebrate Animals. 

We now return to the entrance - hall and enter the S.W. Gallkut, 
to the left-!, which contains the Ornithological Oollection. The Pavilion 
at the end of the gallery contains the ostriches, emus, and cassowaries. 

The parallel gallery to the N. contains the Collection of Oorals, while 
the galleries at right angles to this are devoted to the Fishes, Insects, 
Reptiles, and Shells. A staircase, descending from the westernmost of 
the passages connecting the Bird and Coral Galleries, leads to the basement 
of the W. wing, which is occupied by the Get ac eon Oollection, including the 
skeleton of a comm«)n rorqual or ti n- whale C^a/aenp<era musculfts)^ C8ft. lonp. 

We now again return to the Great Hall and ascend the large flight 
of stops at the end of it io the flrst floor. On the landing-place is a statue 
of Charles Darvin(d. 1882), by Boehm. To the right, above the geological 
department, is the "^ Mineralogical Oollection, which contains a most 
extensive array of minerals, meteorites, etc. To the right and left of the 
entrance are cases containing difl*erent varieties of marble and granite. 
Among the most remarkable objects in the other cases are a unique crystal- 
line mass of Hubellite from Ava (Case 83), a magniftcent crystal of light 
red silver ore from Chili (Case 8), and the unrivalled group of topar.cs 
and agates (Cases 25 & 14). In Case 13 is a piece of jasper, the veinlnR 
in which bears a singular resemblance to the well-known portrait of 
(lleolVrey Chaucer. Among the larger ol»jects in the room at the E. end of 
the gallery is the Melbourne meteorolite , the heaviest known (S'/a tons). 

The gallery in the W. wing of the first floor, above the Bird Gallery, 

(M)ntains tbc Mammalian Oollection. The most interesting section is that 

devoted to the various species of monkeys; close to the entrance are the 

nntlirapnid »pcs. In the middle of the gallery are the seals and walruses ; 

farther on, the giraflos, elephants, and hippopotami. 
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The "^Botanioal Gollection is exhibited on tho second Ihtor of the 
E. wing. It includes Hyecimcns of plants of ull kinds, iiolJHbed tiiltlelH 
of dificrent kinds of wood, specimens of fruit and scedit, etc. Aiuon^ the 
most intorcstiug herbaria are those of Sir TFan.s Sloanc, founder of the 
Dritish Museum (sco p. 225^ about ITfiO), John iiay, Sowerby (Kn<;IiNli 
plants), and Sir Joseph lianks (1820), the last includin*; the collection of 
Ceylon plj^nts made by Hermann and described by Linnteus. The botani- 
cal drawings by F. Jiauer., some of which are exhibited to the public in 
cases, form the finest collection of the kind in the world, remarkable both 
for sciontifle accuracy and artistic beauty. 

The second floor of the W. wing is devoted to the Osteological 
Oolleotion, with a very exteuAivc collection of skulls. At the top of the 
staircase (second floor) is a sitting figure of Sir Joseph Banks (d. 1820), 
the b<»tanist, by Chantrcy, brought from the liritish Museum in 18SG. Ad- 
jacent is the Re/res/iment Room. 

The Natural History Museum fares Cromwell liotid, a street of 
palatial rosldonces, about 1 M. iu length, and su called because 
Homy, Bonof the Protector, losldedln a house which once stood here. 

27. South Kensington Museum. 
India Museum. 

The **8outh Kensington Mnseum (PI. 11, 9), in Broniptun, 
to tho S. of Hyde Park, at the cotiibt of Exhibition Uoatl and 
Cromwell Uoad, 1 M. to tho "W. of Hyde Park Corner, is most 
easily leaehed by the Metropolitan Railway. The station (p.''i5) 
is only a few hundred yards to the S.W. either of the prin- 
cipal entrance in Cromwell Uoad, oroftheN.W. entrance in Kx- 
bibition Koad. Tho Musoum is open gratis on Mondays, Tuesdays, 
and Satunlays from 10 a. m. to 10 p. m. ; on Wednesdays, Thurs- 
days, and Fridays, 10 a.m. to 4, 5, or G p.m. according to the sea- 
son, charge Qd. This charge includes admission to the collections 
on tho other side of the Exhibition Uoad, for which a pass is given 
If asked for. Tickets, including admission to the libraries, etc., 
6e{. per week, Is. Bd. per month, or 3s. per quarter. Tn the middle 
of the building is a gooil and not expensive restaurant (p. 272), to 
the right and left of which are layatories for ladies and gentlemen. 

The Museum, which was opened in 1857, is one of the sub- 
divisions of the Science and Art Department of the Committee of 
Council on Education, wliirh is under the control of the Lord 
President of tho Council for tho time being, assisted by a Viro 
Prosident. The object of the Department is the promotion of art 
and soienco by means of the systematic training of competent 
teachers, the foundation of schools of art, public examinations and 
distribution of prizes, tho purchase and exhibition of objects of 
art, and the establishment of art libraries. Tt is carried on at 
an annual expense of abont 800,000^., defrayed by the national 
exchequer. Heveral other institutions in England, Scotland, and 
Ireland arc administered by the Department. Among its professors, 
diraetoiB, and examiners are numbered many of the clvio.^ Va\^\^\ 
aavarUBi and the tangible results of its tcacUuxft 5i\\<\. 'wv^wc.w's.vi. 'd.-ivi 
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scon 111 tlio progress of taste and knowledge in the fine arts and 
natural science throughout the kingdom. The Muscnm was yisitcd 
in 188G by 823,999 persons, and the total number of visitors since 
its opening in 1857 has been 25,464,990. The director is Sir Philip 
Cunliffe Owen, K. 0. B., K. C. M. G., C. I. E. — Bethnal Green 
Museum (p. 126) is a branch of the South Kensington Museum, 
established for the benefit of the great industrial population 
of the Vj. End, and maintained at an annual cost of 8000L 

Ground Floor. 




The present buildings of South Hntrancc from Cmm- 
Kensin^'ton Museum contain — ^®" ^^''*^- 

1. The M I SKUM OF ( )ltNAMKNTAL OR 

Ari'LiKi) Art, <a collection of 20,000 nioflern and niediaival works of 
art, and plaster casts or electrotype reproductions of celebrated ancient 
and modern works, partly belonging to the Museum and partly on loan. 
2. The National Gallkky of British Art, or Picture Gallery, 
on the upper Qoot. , 
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3. Tlio Art LiBBAKY, consisting of 62, 000 vols, and a collection 
of 19,000 diswiugs, 52,000 engravings, and 54,000 photographs. 

4. The School of Abt, in which drawing, painting, and 
modelling are taaght. 

5. The SonsNOB and Education Livbaby, containing 60,000 
volumes. 

The Art Collection, which hoth In value and extent is one of the 
finest ill the world, is at present exhihited in three large courts 
roofed with glass, and in the galleries surrounding and diverging 
from them, including a new wing opened in 1884. A largo central 
structure in the Renaissance style, designed hy Fowke^ is now in 
course of construction. A huilding on the Exhibition Koad for the 
Science Schools, with fine sgrafHto decorations, has recently been 
completed. The Museum is largely indebted for its rapid progress 
to the generosity of private individuals in lending the most costly 
treaiuies of art for public exhibition (Loan Collection) ; but Oo- 
vernment has also liberally expended the large sum of about 
1,000,0002. in the acquisition of valuable objects of art. All the 
articles in the museum are provided with a notice of their origin, 
the names of the artist and (if on loan) owner, and (when acquired 
by purchase) a statement of their cost. The following is necessarily 
but a limited list of the chief objects of interest permanently be 
longing to the institution ; and of the numerous plaster casts only 
such are mentioned as are not usually met with in other collections. 
The arrangement is frequently altered. Even a superilcial glance 
at all the different departments of the museum occupies a whole 
day ; but it is far more satisfactory, as well as less fatiguing, to 
pay repeated visits. Guide-books, catalogues, and photographs are 
sold at stalls on each side of the entrance of the Architectural Court. 

To the left of the Principal Entrance (temporary) in Cromwell 
Road is a figure of an Eagle Slayer by BeU, and to the right is a 
sitting statue of Sir Jamsctjee Jcejeebhoy by Marochetti. Wo 
first eittei the Aroliitectural Court} measuring 135 ft. each way. It 
is divided into two portions by an arcade (17 ft. broad) running 
down the centre, and is devoted to full-size plaster and other repro- 
ductions, diiefly of large architectural works, along with a few ori- 
ginal objects. 

lu entering we pass under a lino *liood Loft, of ahibastt.r and 
marble, from the Cathedral of l)ois-le-Duc, North Hrabant (l(Vir>). 
— In the middle of the room is a copy, in two parts, of Trajuii's 
Column, the original of which was erected at Rome in A. I). 111. 
The rellefii represent Trajan's war with the Dacians, and inclndo 
2500 human flignres, besidos animals , chariots, etc. — To the 
right is the competition sketch modi^I for the Wellington Monnnioiit 
in St. PauVs, in painted plaster of Paris, by Alfred Stevens. Ad- 
jaeeiit are original models of various figures and groups C«^\v\\\\\>^ 
part of the design. The composition is plcaft\v\g, W\vi\\^\\\\ ^ "^^^ 
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oorativc rather than in a monumental style. — To the left : Copy 
of tlio Chapter llouse Door in Rochester Cathedral (see Baedeker's 
Great Britain), Cast of a portion of Rosslyn Chapel, near Edinburgh, 
with the column known as the Trentico's Pillar' (144G). Cast of 
the angle of the Cloisters of San Juan de los Reyes at Toledo (15th 
cent.), an admirable example of Spanish Gothic. Cast of the 
Tabernacle in the church of St. Leouhard at L^au , in Belgium, 
executed by Cornells de Vriendt in 1554 , and one of the finest 
works of the Flemish Renaissance. — To the right , cast of the 
Schreyer Monument, outside the St. Sebaldus Church at Nuremberg, 
one of Adam Krafft's masterpieces , executed in 1492 (Crucifixion, 
Entombment, Resurrection). Cast of Choir-stalls , in carved oak, 
from tlie Cathedral of Ulm, by Jorg Syrlin (about 1470). — To the 
left, plaster cast of the Bronze Lion of Brunswick, the original of 
which is said to have been brought from Constantinople in 1166 by 
Henry the Lion. — By the end-wall : *Ca8t of the Puerta della 
Gloria or portal of the Cathedral of Santiago de Compostella, Spain, 
by Maestro Mateo, an imposing work in the early-Romanesque stylo 
(end of the 12th cent.). In the lunette is a colossal figure of 
Christ. — To the left, an original Alhacena or cupboard from 
Toledo (14th century). 

The Central Passaob is empty at present. 

Eastern Section of the Court. On the entrance-wall is the 
cast of a Chimney-piece from the Palais de Justice at Bruges , by 
Lancelot Blondeel, a fine specimen of Flemish work of the 16th con- 
tuiy. In front, to the left, is a cast of the choir-screen of the church 
of St. Michael, Hildesheim, a Romanesque work of the end of the 
i2th century — To the right. Cast of the shrine of St. Sebaldus, 
Nuremberg, the masterpiece of Peter Vischer (1519). — In the 
middle of the room are casts of two celebrated Pulpits in Pisa, by 
Niccol6 (1260) and Giovanni Pisano (1302-1311). Adjacent are five 
wrought-iron screens made by Huntington Shaw for Hampton Court 
Palace (1695 ; see p. 304). — At the N. end is an extensive series 
of casts of the masterpieces of Michael Angelo, in the centre the co- 
lossal statue of David. — Numerous casts of other large objects for- 
merly in different parts of the Museum have been transferred to this 
court. The entrance on the W. side leads to the Collection of Casts 
of classical sculptures (p. 270). We now descend the steps at the 
end of the Central Passage into the — 

South Coorty which is also divided into an eastern and a western 
half by an arcade (above it the Prince Consort Gallery, p. 276). — 
On the upper part of the walls of these two departments, in sunken 
panels, are portraits in mosaic of the 35 following famous artists 
(beginning on the left, at the S. angle of the W. section): 

1. Leonardo da Vinci, painter (d. 1519) j 2. Raphael Sansio, painter 

(d. 1520); 3. Torriijiano , sculptor (d. 1522J; 4. Peter Vischer, artist in 

metal td. 1529); 5. Bernardino Lnini, painter (d. 1590); 0. Lancelot Blon- 

^ooJ, Flemish painter, sculptor, and architect (d. 15G0); 7. Veiaiqaoi de 
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Silva, painter (d. 1660)-, 8. Maestro Giorgio of Onbbio, potter (d. 1552)^ 
9. Hans Holbein the Younger, painter (d. 1543); 10. Michael Angclo Huona- 
rotti, painter and sculptor (d. 1564) ; 11. Titian, painter (d. 1570) j 12. Ber- 
nard Palissy, potter Cd. 1590) ; 13. Inigo Jones, architect (d. 1652.)*, L4. Grin- 
ling Gibbons, carver in wood (d. 1721) ; 15. Sir Christopher Wren, architect 
(d. 1723); 16. WUliam Hogarth, painter (d. 1764); 17. Sir Joshua licynnldM, 
painter (d. 1792); 19. W.Mulready, painter fd. 1863); 19. John van Eyck, 
painter (d. U41); 20. Phidias, sculptor (d. 432 B.C.); 21. Apellcs, painter 
Cd. 332 B.G.;h 22. Niccol6 Pisano, sculptor (d. 1280); 23. Giovanni Gimabue, 
painter (d. 1300); 24. William Torel, goldsmith (d. 1300); 25. Jean Goujon, 
sculptor Cd. 1572); 26. William of Wykeham, Bishop of Winchester, archi- 
tect (d. 1404); 27. Giotto, painter (d. 1336); 28. Lorenzo Ghiberti, sculptor 
(d. 1405); 29. Fra Giovanni Aneelioo da Fiesole, painter (d. 1455); 30. 
Donatello, sculptor (d. 1466); 31. Benozzo Gozzoli, painter (d. 1478); 32. 
Lnca della Roobia, sculptor (d. 1481); 33. A. Mantegna, painter (d. 1500). 
34. Oiorgione, painter (d. 1511); 35. Fra Beato Giacomo d'ulma, i>aintor on 
glass (d. 1517). 

In the northeni lunette of the £. section of tlio court is a lino 
•Fresco by Sir Frederick Leighton, representing the 'Arts of War' or 
the application of human skill to martial purposes (best scon from 
the gallery upstairs). The corresponding: ^Fresco in the S. lunette 
by the same artist, illustrates the 'Arts of Peace'. 

The Court contains an extremely valuable **Collection of small 
objects of art in metal, ivory, amber, agate, jade, and porcolHiii, 
many of which are lent to tlie Museum by private owners. The W. 
half of the court is devoted to European objects, while the K. 
half contains works of art from China and Japan. 

Western Sbotion and Central Passage. Ou the walls and in 
the cases at the S. end are several hundred Ivory carvings, aiTord- 
ing a complete and highly instructive survey of the development of 
this medinval art(8cientiflc catalogue by Westtoood). Among tlicsc) 
belonging to the Museum are some works of world-wide celebrity, 
stiflh as the Agure of a *Muse of the 4th cent., probably the finest 
early ivory carving extant. There are also a few Consular diptychs, 
some of which were used at a later period as book-covers. Among 
the latest specimens are six 'Panels by Francois du Quesnoy, snr- 
named II Flamingo, with processions of children. Then, bisliops' 
cToziers, tankards, caskets, combs, etc. The best works of other col- 
lections are here represented by admirable casts in fictile ivory. 

Other eases contain a valuable collection of English and foreign 
plate, ecclesiastical art objects, Venetian and Gorman glass, Eng- 
lish pottery and porcelain (fine Chelsea ware), etc., lent by 
J, Dunn - Chirdner , Esq., the Bight Hon. W, E. Gladstone, Ueo. 
Mitchell, Esq.., C Drury Fortnum, Esq., and others. At the N. end 
are eases of weapons remarkable for their curious construction or 
artistic decoration. Among the 400 pieces of Oriental jadt', amber. 
and cryKtal bequeathed to the Museum in 1882 by Mr. Arthur Wells, 
the most valuable is a green and white Inkstand doi'.oTated with rubies 
and worth at least llOOf. The collection of snufT-boxes is also in- 
teresting. In one case is a group in ivory and wood of the .In(l{!;n)o.ut 
of Solomon, by Simon Troger (early IHth cout. •, Vm^Xv^. ^«^^ V^V^V. A- 
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The W. section and tlie central passage also contain the 
Museum Collection of Ancient and Modem Jewellery, which com- 
prises an admirable collection of rings, arranged according to 
countries and destined uses (wedding, mourning, motto, charm, 
iconographic, etc.); cameos, gems, precious stones ; bracelets, ear- 
rings, necklaces of various nations (chiefly from the Exhibition of 
liSBT); Russian picture ornaments; Scandinayian and Danish 
bracelets; and a collection of military and naval medals and other 
decorations. In one case is a large and varied collection of pre- 
cious stones bequeathed by the Rev. ChauncyHare Townskend, The 
remaining cases contain ecclesiastical vessels (^Gloucester can- 
dlestick', early 12th cent.), objects in crystal (*Byzantine ewer, 
9<:h or 10th cent.), works in silver (*Cup in repouss^ work, attrib- 
uted to Jamnitzer, but probably by an imitator), bronzes, etc. 

The new Gallbut beginning at the S.W. comer of the 8. Court con- 
tains embroideries and articles of silk and damask. On theN. wall are three 
pieces (if Flemish tapestry dating from 1507, with scenes from the visions 
of Petrarch's 'Trionfi\ The cases by the windows contain the Museum 
Collection of Ancient and Modern Lace. — The large room to the left, 
at the bcgiinning of this gallery, contains the extensive Collection of Ctuts 
of Clasxical Sculptures (special catalogue Gd). The corresponding room 
at the other end of the gallery is now devoted to the Science and Edu- 
cation Library. 

Tlie staircase at the E. end of the gallery ascends to the new and 
spacious Akt Libkakv, opened in 1884. The staircase walls are ombel- 
lislicd with a series of tine "^Paintings by O. F. Walis., being part of a 
collection the artist has otTerod as a gift to the nation. 

East Section of the South Court. **Collection of Chinese and 
Japanese porcelain, enamels, lacquer-work, bronzes, and metal 
works, unrivalled for completeness and value. In front of the N. 
wall is a colossal bronze figure (Japanese) of a ^Dodhisattva , or 
sacred being destined to become a liuddha. A case in front of 
this contains an admirably-executed bronze 'Eagle, with extend- 
ed win^rs, by a Japanese metal-worker named Miy6chin Mun^aru 
(purchased for 1000/.). In glass-cases at the S. end of the court 
arc models of three Chinese villas and also a large Chinese lantern, 
sent by the Kmporor of China to Josephine, wife of Napoleon, but 
caj)tured by the liritish. 

East AncADK. Oriental textile fabrics, armour, weapons , por- 
celain, furniture, etc. — At the S. end is a complete *Parisiaii 
lioudoir of the time of Louis XVI. , originally belonging to the 
Marquise do Serilly, Maid of Honour to Marie Antoinette (bought 
ft>T 21(H)/.). The paintings are by Natoire and Fragonard, the chim- 
noy-]>ie<*o by Clodion, the metal work by Gouthidre. 

ThiK arcade also contains most of the Mweum, CoUeciion of 
(flas.^^ iiir.luding old (Jcrman, French, Dutch, and Venetian glass, 
anti({UcJ{ou)an glass, Arabian glass lamps of the 14th or IfHh cent., 
and lihodian glass of the IGth century. 

In the South Aroadk are the iioyal Treasures from Abytusinla, 
inrJndinff robes worn by King Theodore. 
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Leaving the S. Court, we next enter the North Court, devotocl 
*to Italian art, oompriBing some original *SculptnTCS of the Italian 
RenalBBance. 

Over the S. doorway is placed a marble •Cantoria or singing 
gallury from the church of S. Maria Novella at Florence, by Bac- 
eio d'Agnolo (1500). 

East Sbction. The following are the most notewortliy objects 
in this part of the conrt. Several works by Michael Angela and his 
school , including an unfinished statuette of St. Sebastian and a 
*Oupicl (guaranteed by documents^ by the master himself, and a 
statue of Jason , probably executed by a pupil — •Christ in the 
sepulchre, a bas-relief by Donatello (bought for i(X)O^). — r.ifo- 
slzo figure of the Virgin, with worshippers, formerly the tympanum 
of a doorway at S. Maria della Misericordia , Venice, attributed to 
Dartolommeo Bono (15th cent."). — Tabernacle, ascribed to Deid-- 
derh da Settignano, a pupil of DonnttUo. — Altar or shrino of a 
female saint, from Padua, by a pupil of DonnttUo. — Tabernacle 
from the church of S. Giacomo at Ficsolc, by Andrea Fcrrucci 
(c. 14901. — *Terracotta tlguros of Italo- Greek workmansliip 
(B. 0. 200), found near Oanosa in S. Italy. — *Bronze busts of 
Popes Alexander VIJI. and Innocent X., attributed to Bernini. 
— Collection of Italian bronzes of the 14-17th centuries. In the 
Ist case are the famous *Martolli Bronze, a mirror -cover by 
Donatello , and two large medallions attributed to the celebrated 
medallist Spernndio (15th cent.). 

Hy the pillars to tlie right are some admirable busts of the early 
iCcnalssance. *Giov. di San Miniato, hy Antonio KosseUino, sio:nod 
and dattid 1456, with strongly marked characteristics ; Portrait of 
a man, a vigorous work of the school of Donatello; *Marblo bust 
of a Roman emperor, crowned with laurel, a masterpiece of the 
liOmbard school, of extraordinarily careful execution. 

The E. AnoAnn contains a collection of European tapestry and 
teKtilo fabrics, including the superb •Syon Cope, from the monas- 
tery of Syon at Isleworth, English embroidery of the 13th century. 

At the N. end of the court are the tribune and the hip:h-altar of 
the eonventaal church of S. Chiara at Florence, the latter by Len- 
nardo del Tasso (about IfViO). 

West Shotion. Collection of glazed terracotta works, chicifly 
by Luea and Andrea della Itohbia of Florence ( lo-lOth cent). Thost; 
in white or uncolonred enamel are the oldest, while the coloured 
pienes date from the first decade of the lOth century. Among tlut 
BiORt interesting specimens are twelve *Medallions representing 
the montiis, ascribed to Luca della liohhia; large medallion exo- 
cutefi by iMca della Itohbia for the Loggia dc' Paz/.i, with the 
arms of King Uentf of Anjou in the centre; Adoration of th(> Ma<i;i. 
with a portrait of Perugino (looking over the shoulder of the k\\\^ 
In the gt^n robe and turban ) ; Virgin and Cl\\V(\, \>'^ Andteo de\V«\ 
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Rohbia, — Collection of Florentine terracotta biiBts, chiefly by or in 
the style of Donatello. — Extensive collection of Italian Majolica.' 
— This court also contains examples of Italian art in carved furni- 
ture, tarsia work, etc. In fact It now represents the Italian section 
of the Museum. 

Part of the West Arcadr is occupied by a valuable collection 
of Musical Instruments: Harpsichord which belonged to HJlndel; 
German flngor-organ, said to have once belonged to Martin Luther ; 
Spinet of pear-tree wood, carved and adorned with ebony, ivory, 
lapis lazuli, and marble , by AnnibaU de' Rossi of Milan (1577) ; 
spinet of richly gilt leather, stated to have been the property of 
Elizabeth of the Palatinate; harpsichord inscribed 'Hieronymus 
lioTioniensis faciebat, lioma) MDXXr. 

The North Arcade contains a miscellaneous collection of an- 
tique pottery and glass, Persian illuminated MSS., etc. 

The Fernery, which forms a pleasant object at the windows of 
this arcade, was fitted up to enable the art-students to draw from 
plants at all seasons. 

From the S.W. corner of the North Court a Corridor leads to 
the Refreshment Rooms (p. 265). This passage contains a number 
of modern marble statues and original models. The windows con- 
tain interesting specimens of stained glass, partly from German 
c.hurnhcs. At the end of the corridor is a staircase leading to the 
Keramic Gallery (p. 277). We turn to the left into the — 

West Cloisters, which, along with the North West Cloifltertf to 
the right, contain the Museum Coltection of Furniture. The walls 
arc covered with wood-carvings , tapestry , casts, and paintings. 
The N. W. Cloisters also contain some old state carriages and sedan 
chairs. At the N.W. corner of the North West Cloisters is the 
door opening on Exhibition Road , on the opposite side of which 
are the Exhibition Galleries (p. 277) and the India Museum 
(p. 279). We turn to the right into the — 

North CloiBters, which contain a unique collection of Persian 
earthenware, tiles, carpets, works in metal, etc., including the 
Persian Textiles presented to the Museum by the Shah of Persia. 
In a case at the E. end are several interesting monumental tablets, 
witli Persian inscriptions. Here also Is a **Mimbar', or pulpit, 
from a mosque at Cairo, of carved wood inlaid with ivory and 
(^bony, and still bearing traces of painting (^1480). 

Jn the angle between the N. and N.W. Cloisters is a Room from 
Damascus (1756), fitted up with its original carpets and furniture; 
on tlic walls arc Arabic inscriptions. Near by is a Turkish Room. 

We now reach a broad fiight of steps leading to the upper floor, 
which contains the — 

""National Gallery of British Art, a valuable and representative 
collection of Kno;lish paintings. It includes the collections given or 
hcfjucfithoi] hy Messrs. Sheepshanks^ Parsons, Forster, W, Smithy and 
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oihen, and the piotores lent by the Royal Academy, It also contains 
the famont Cartoona of Raphael, formerly in Hampton Court. Before 
entering any of the rooms , we notice, at the top of the stairs by 
whioh we have Just ascended, some original cartoons of the frescoes 
in the HonBes of Parliament, and an original model of a group of 
the Graees, by Baily. 

Booms I, VIII, VII, IV (see Plan, p. 2741 contain the *Hi8- 
iorieal CoUeeUon of British Water-colour Drawings, of great inter- 
est to the student and lover of art. 

"Romn I. Water-colour paintings by F. Whealley^ P. Sandbp, W. Patjne, 
B. Ifapes, and other masters of the close of last century. The screens in 
the middle of the room bear a series of water-colours illustrating the 
Coronation of George IV. in 1821. The glass-cases contain a collection of 
medals, partly English and partly valuable Italian and German works of 
the RenaiBsanee. 

Boom n. Collection lent by tub Rotal Academy (pictures purchased 
with the CSUnUrep Fund). To the left, John Collier, The last voyage of Henry 
Hudson; WatU, VByche', *E. Poynter. A visit to iBscnlapius. To the ri^ht, 
W. Ettton, Christ erowned with thorns (after Van Dyck) ; Fr. Dicksee^ liar- 
mony. In the centre of the room stand a bronze figure of an ^Athlete strug- 
gling with a python, by Sir Fred. Leighton, President of the Royal Academy, 
and a Mounted Indian attacked by a serpent, also in bronze, by 'Hun. Brock. 

Xoom in. FoBSTEB Collection. On the wall, to the left: Original 
drawinn of portraits of literary men, by Maclise; Illustrations of JerrohPs 
*Men of Character', by W. M. Tfiackeray. Then, water-colours and draw- 
lags by Stemjteld, Turner, Cattermole, Stotftard, Cipriani^ Maclise, and 
Oaihuborauffh. * Front Hals, Man with a jug; Gainsborough^ His daugh- 
ters; B€fnolds, Portrait. — To the right: Drawings by Maelise^ Leech^ 
Lmndaew, and (hunt d'Orsay. Then, Boxall, Walter Savage Landor; 
A^A, Charles Dickens; "Maclise^ Macready as ^Werner"; Mcielise, Scone 
from Jonson's *Every Man in his Humour'*, with portrait of Forstcr; 
WatU, Thomas Garlyle; Wynfleld, Death of Cromwell. ' The glass-cases in 
the middle of the room contain autographs of Charles II, Cromwell, Ad- 
dison, Bums, Pope, etc.; the MSS. of several of Dickens's novels, in- 
chidli^ the unfinished ^Kdwin Drood*, with the last words he wrote; 
three sketch-books of Da Vinci , which the master used to carry at his 
belt; desk and Malacca cane of Oliver Goldsmith. Small model of a 
emrioiu CHiinese Temple, with a grotto. — The door to the right leads 
to the Keramic Gallerp (p. 277) ; that on to the left to — 

Boom IV. Continuation of the Collection or Watkb-coloubs. 
The ease contains a collection illustrating the history of engraving on wood. 

Boom V. Dtcs Collection. Pictures. To the left: West, Saul 
and the Witch of Kndor; Reynolds, Portrait; O. Romney^ Serena; Jans- 
snu. Dr. Donne; ^ Halls, Edmund Kean as Richard III. ; Worlidge, Garrick 
as Tancred; Unknown Artist, Kemble as Coriolanus; La«tAei'6oK;v, Garrick 
as Don John^ Richardson the Elder ^ Portrait of Pope. The room also 
contains books (fine editions of the classics), drawings, and miniatures. 
— The drnnr to the right leads into the reading-room of the I>yee and Forster 
Library (open daily, 10 to 4, 5, or 6), containing 18,000 vols and a col- 
leetioB of drawings in portfolios (catalogue on the table). 

Meem VL Dyeo OolleetioB. Books, Engravings, and Autographs of 
emlaent men. — We now return through Rooms V. and IV. to — 

Boom Vn, Collection of Wateb-coloubs, chiefly landscapes and 
architectaral subjects. The cases contain originals and casts of German 
and Italia n Ren aissance medals. 

Boom VJJUL. Watkb-coloubs, chiefly of the beginning of the present 
eentary, including examples of Turner., J. Crome (1769-1821), the founder 
of the English school of landscape-painters, etc. 

We next torn to the right into the Kobth Galleby , or ^"^Raphael 
eontaining tiie marvellous cartoons executed by the %Te«X ^^vw\.<i.T 

Babdsku, London. 6th Kdit. V6 
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for Pope Leo X., 1b 1515 and 1516, as copies for tapestry to be executed 
at Arras in Flanders. Two sets of tapestry were made from the draw- 
ings, one of which, in a very dilapidated condition, is preserved in 
the Vatican ) the other, after passing through the hands of many royal 
and private personages, is now in the Old Museum at Berlin. The car- 
toons were originally ten in number, bat three, representing the Stoning 
of St. Stephen , the Conversion of St. Paul , and St. Paul in prison at 
Philippi, have been lost (represented here by copies). The cartoons rank 
among Baphaers very finest works, particularly in point of conception 
and design. The cartoons here are as follows, beginning to the right on 
entering: — 



Keramic 
Oall. 



Staircase to the North Cloisters. 



vin 



Raphael Boom. ' llllll 



vn 



NORTH COURT. 



A. 



B. 



C. 




t 



*Chri8t'8 Charge to Peter. 
Death of Ananias. 
Peter and John healing the Lame Man. 
Paul and Barnabas at Lystra. 
Then, on the opposite wall: — 

^Elymas the Sorcerer struck with blindness. 

Paiil preaching at Athens. 

*r2ie Miraculous Draughf of Fishes. 
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The room alio contains copies of otlier works by Raphael and a very 
flue *Alt»r-pieee (Leai by the Duke of Castro) which he painted for the 
CoBTent of St. Anthony at Pemgia about 1606 (contemporary with the 
Aniidei Kadonna p. 16Q). In the centre of the room are some Italian ^Gassoni*' 
(eofliBn) in carved wood. At the E. end of the hall we turn to the right, 
and reach the three rooms occapied by the Shbefshanks Gollbction. 

Soom A. To the left: Leslie, «114.Florizel and Perdita*, 113. Uncle Toby 
and Widow Wadman (comp. p. 146) ; *109. Scene from the ^Taming of the 
8Iirew\ LesUe, 116. Antolycos; 118. *Le Malade imaginaire"; 111. 'Who can 
this be?^ 128. Griselda^ 119. Don Quixote and Dorothea; 117. 'Les Femmes 
savantes*; 123. Queen Catharine and Patience ; 127. Portia ; 116. 'Le Bour 
geoia CtontHhomme'-, 112. 'Who can this be from?'; 181. Dulcinea del 
Toboso. 36. Oonttaible. Hamostead Heath; 172. Redgrave^ Bolton Abbey; 
125. L^atie, The toilette: 68. Cope, L' Allegro; 66. Dcmby, Calypso's Is- 
land; 310. Twner, East Gowes Castle, Isle of Wight; 132. Leslie, Sancho 
Panaax 69. Cope, H Penseroso; 11. CalleoU, Dort (a sunny meadow); 
226. WtUtie, The Refusal (Duncan Gray); 127. Leslie^ortia-y 213. (Twins, 
liaUan mother teaching her child the tarantella; 206. Tui-ner, Venice; 
74. JW(A, Honeywood introducing the bailiffs to Miss Richmond an 
hia fUends ; 212. Uwint, Suspicion ; 207. Tui-ner, Line-fishing off Hastings ; 
10. Callcoti, Slender and Anne Page; 209. Turner, St. MichaeFs Mount, 
CofBwmll; 187. O. Smith, CHiildren gathering wild flowers; 223. Webster, 
Oontrary winds ; 166. Newton , Portia and Bassanio ; 30. Collins , Bayham 
Abbey} 36. Constable, Hampstead Heath; 71. Eastlake, Italian contadina 
and her children; 106. Lee, Distant view of Windsor; ^171. Redgrave, 
Ophelia weaving her garlands; 88. Horsley, The rival performers; 31. 
CblMw, Seaford, Coast of Sussex ; 211. Turner, Vessel in distress off Yar- 
mouth ( 81. Horsley, The contrast — Youth and Age ; 28. Collins , Hall 
Sandf, Devonshire; 170. Redgrave, Throwing off her weeds; 73. Eity, 
Gnpld and Psyche ; 183. Linnell, Wild-flower gatherers. — The cases in the 
centre of the room contain a collection of fine enamels and miniatures. 

Bwm B. To the left: 61. Creswiek, Scene on the Tummel, Perthshire ; 
ZfliMt, Fruit; iX. Wilson, Coast-scene; 737. Mor land. The reckoning ; 64. 
ChMM, Woody landscape. Oainsborongh, 91. Queen Charlotte; 1%. Daughters 
of Oein^ ni. 1404. Morland, Fishermen hauling up a boat. Linnell, 1407. 
Driving cattle; 134. Milking time. Wilson, 106. Landscape; 246. Evening. 
14CB. MorUmd, Interior of a stable. Mulready, 147. The sailing-match ; 162. 
Portrait of Mr. Sheepshanks; 141. First love; 162. Portrait of a litUe girl; 
143. Open your mouth and shut y^nr eyes ! 144. Brother and sister ; 148. 
The butt — shooting a cherry; 263. Mother teaching her son; 140. Giving 
a Mte; 139. The fight interrupted; 138. Seven ages of man; 142. Interior 
with portrait of Mr. Sheepshanks; 146. Choosing the wedding gown. 
107. Lee, Chathering seaweed ; 66. Cope, Maiden meditation ; "^222. Webster, 
VfUage choir; 208. Stothard, Sancho Panza and the Duchess; «1^. C. Land- 
sMTf Temptation of Andrew Marvell: 33. Constable, Cathedral of Salis- 
bury; 16. CalleoU,8vainy morning; 197. Stothm-d, Shakspeare's principal 
eharaeterst 60. Cwe, Mother and child; 219. Webster, Sickness and 
H«alCh( 1369. 136U. Lawrence, Portraits; 62. Creswiek, A summer^s 
aftarDoon; 16t. Redgrave, Cinderella; 11(). Leslie, Characters from the 
'Menry Wives of Windsor': 86. Jackson, Portrait of Earl Grey; 226. 
IFUJMe, The broken jar; *l89. Stanfield, Market-boat on the Scheldt; 
•101. 0. Landseer, Sterne's Maria ; 43. Cooke, Mont St. Michel ; 27. Collins, 
BHtleelvllity; 221. Webster, Returning from the fair; 173. Rippingille, 
Munilctokta of the Campagna; 188. Stan^eld, Near Cologne; 220. Webster. 
Qoiai to the fair. — The frame in the centre contains several hundrea 
diwwiaft ftnd sketches by Mulready. 

Xmbs 0. To the left: Danby, Norwegian landscape; "^261. Be Wint, 
Woody landacape: 242. Howard, Peasants of Subiaco; 34. Constable, 
Dedham MiUf 612. Mrs, Carpenter, Old woman spinning; 1396. Si/np- 
JM, 'I wlU flghf; 268. De Wint, Cornfield; 833. Hoare, GirFs head; 
aiB. Bmirke, The Widow in 'Hudibras'; 249. Monatny, Old East India 
Wharf at liOndon Bridget 2^* Ward, Bulls fighting; Z)ycfctivatv%^ ^vovWj 
poap; 91. B. Landseer, 'No place like home'*, "M^. Sla,nj\ftld ., ^b%^^^ 
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near Boulogne^ 67. Douglas^ The Alchemist^ *88. E. Landseer, The 
drover^s departure, a scene in the Grampians i 176. Roberts, Gate »t Cairo; 
9. Callcott, Brisk gale. E. Landseer, 92. The 'Twa Dogs^ «100. Cumical 
dogs; 101. Toung roe-deer and rough hounds; 96. Sancho Panza and 
Dapple; 95. Tethered rams; ^^87. Highland breakfast; 94. 'Jack in office'; 
102. Eagle's nest; 90. Fireside party; 89. The dog and the shadow; ^. 
The old shepherd's chief mourner. 236. CromCy Landscape ; 233. Wiihering- 
ton. Hop-garden; Webster ^ Village - school ; 234. Chalon, Hastings — 
fishing-boats making for shore in a breeze; 164. Mulready Junior, In- 
terior; *99. E. Landseer, Suspense. 

Room D. and the adjacent long GaIiLbbies contain the superb 
♦•Collection of French furniture , porcelain, miniatures, bronzes, 
paintings, and sculptures of the 18th cent., bequeathed to the 
Museum by Mr. John Jones (d.l882), offlcially valued at250,000i. 
Special catalogue, with numerous illustrations, is. 

Boom D. Between the exits. Magnificent armoire with inlaid 
work by AndrS Boule or Buhl, the court cabinet-maker of Louis XIV. 
In a glass-case to the right, *Golden plaque, with three exquisite 
enamelled figures, in low relief. The rest of tliis room ooutains 
numerous articles of furniture of admirable workmanship. 

The Left Gallbbt contains the remainder of the furniture, 
nearly all of the best period of French art in this department. 
Among the most interesting pieces are an Escritoire k toilette, in 
light-coloured wood, which is said to have belonged to Marie An- 
toinette , and was probably executed by Riesener ; two escritoires 
by David; a writing-table and a small round table with Sdvres 
plaque, both belonging to Mario Antoinette (the two valued at up- 
wards of 5000^.) ; cabinet of black boule (purchased by Mr. Jones 
for 3500^.) ; a marqueterie cabinet inlaid with Sevres plaques, etc. 

Right Gallbbt. Collection of Sevres, Oriental, Dresden, and 
Chelsea porcelain. — Collection of miniatures, including *Portrait8 
of Louis XIV. by Petitot. — Sculptures, among which are busts of 
Marie Antoinette and the Princess de Lamballe, in the style of 
Houdon. — The pictures on the walls include examples of Gains- 
borough, Landseer, Linnell, Mulready^ and other English artists. 
The foreign works are mostly school-copies, but there is a genuine, 
signed work by Crivelli (Madonna). 

The lunettes in the galleries contain decorative paintings to 
illustrate the different branches of Art Studies. At the S. end of the 
Gallery is a staircase leading down to the Oriental Court (the E. 
section of the S. Court, p. 270). 

We now return to Room D., and turn (to the left") into the 
Gallery, which separates the N. from the S. Court, passing Leigh- 
ton's great fresco described at p. 269. The balcony on our right, 
from which we look down into the N. court, is the singing gallery, 
mentioned at p. 271. Opposite it is the *Frince Oonsort Galleryt 
which contains a rich selection of small mediajval works of art, ar- 
ranged in glass-cases. 

The case under the archway contains small plaques and reliquaries 
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of enamel. The next oase, standing in advanee of the others, holds an- 
cient enamelled works, the most important of which are a *Shrine in 
the form of a chnrch with a dome (Rhenish Byzantine of 12th cent. , 
bought for 2142^.), a ♦Triptych of champler^ enamel (German, 
13th cent,), and an ♦Altar-cross of Rhenish Byzantine work with 
enamel medallions (12th cent.) The following cases contain ex- 
amples of ancient and modem enamels, especially some fine 
Limoges Enamels of the 15th, 16th, and 17th centuries. The most 
talnable objects are the oval ♦Portrait of the Cardinal de Lorraine 
(bought for 2000(.) and the large ♦Casket, enamelled on plates of 
silver, with a band of dancing figures, ascribed to Jean Limosin 
(16th cent.). One case is devoted to English enamels (Bilston 
and Battersea). 

The W. portion of the Gallexy contains a few nnimportant oil-paintings. 

The GkOlery of the Arehiteotural Courts reached by a few steps at the 
8. end of the Prince Consort Gallery, contains the collection of Oma- 
■lentll Ironwork, of Italian, French, German, and English origin : bal- 
eonies, window-gratings, lamps, etc. 

The ♦Keramic Gallery, entered from Room III. of the picture 
gallezieB (see above), contains an admirable collection of earthen- 
ware, porcelain, and stone ware. We first reach the collection of 
EngllBh pottery of the 17th and 18th cent.; Wedgwood china; 
Chelsea, Worcester, and Derby china; enamelled earthenware; 
EngllBh reproductions of Majolica, Palissy, and Delia Robbia ware. 
The following cases contain the Collection of English Pottery given 
to the Museum by Lady Charlotte Schreiber, Including fine exam- 
ples of most of the older wares. This is succeeded by a collection 
of German and Flemish stoneware, including several large German 
•tOYei. Adjoining are specimens of French earthenware of the 16th 
eoit. , inolading 5 pieces of the famous llenri-Deux ware (in a 
tmall case by Itself); choice collection of Palissy ware ; modern 
Italian porcelain; Sevres porcelain; Dresden china; Italian por- 
eelain, Including 3 pieces of the rare Florentine porcelain of the 
17th cent, probably the earliest porcelain made in Europe ; Persian, 
Arabian, and Rhodlan glazed pottery; some Ilispano - Moresco 
(SpanishJ ware. At the end are a few cases containing ancient 
teiraeottas from Gypms, Greece, Rome, and S. Italy. The windows 
on the right, In grisaille, designed by W, B, Seott^ represent scenes 
eonnected with the history of pottery. From the opposite windows 

a fine view is obtained of the new buildings of the Museum. 

[At present the examples of art manufactures of modem date (1851 
•■d onwards) are deposited in the Exhibition Galleries.] 

At the W. end of the Keramic Gallery is tlie staircase mentioned 
at p. 272, leading to the Refreshment Rooms. 



Opposite the W. entrance of the Museum, in Exhibition Road, 
it the entrance to the Exhibition Galleries (p. 262), which contain 
▼arions objects for which there is no room in the M.\\^ewT«v, \wc\\\\- 
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ing the Edaeatioiial Golleotioii of models of Bebool bnildlngfi, spe- 

cimens of Bohool fittings, books, and sdentiiLe appazatns $ a Ool- 

lection of Materials used in building ; Marine Models ; Bleetrotype 

UepToduotions , chiefly by Franehi and EO^ngton; Modem GIisb; 

Lace; and Fnrnitnie. — The contents of the late Patant Oflss 

Hosenm, formerly in a separate bnllding, are now also exhibited here. 

Among the chief objects of interest fromfhe Patent Mnsenm axe 

tho following. 

The original BydrcmUc lYeu^ made by Joseph Bramah and pateated 
in 1795. — *£ngine of Bell's Conui^ the first steamboat that erer plied ii 
Knropean waters. Bell's ingenious pro|Jeet for ^tplying steam-poww to 
navigation was receired with neglect by tilie varions European gOTenmeatSf 
bnt at once excited attention in the United States, where the first ez- 
perimentA were made in 1805. It was not till 1812 that tile Comtt wai 
advertised to ply on the Clyde for the ^conveyance of paMeagen aal 
goods'. — ^Stephenson's first locomotive, the JSoefesf, eonstraeted to compete 
in the trial of locomotives on the Liverpool and Manchester Railway is 
1829, where it gained the prise of 500Z. — A^aeent, ^/V)liv ^BOIf', the 
Urst locomotive engine ever constmoted, in use at the Wylam CcdJMties 
from 1813 to 1862. — The Sans Pareil, by Hawksworth of Darlington, 
another competitor at the above-mentioned trial. — Gomishr Pumping 
Engine, formerly in operation at Soho near Birmingham, to which James 
Watt in ITH applied for the first time his separate eoadenaer and air' 
pump (patented 1769). Hislop's Winding and Pumping Bagiae, patented 
1790 and erected for raising coals about 1795. — Watt's first Sua and 
Planet Engine, erected at Soho in 1788. — Clock of Glastonbury Abbey, 
constructed by one of the monks in 18%, and showing the phases of the 
moon. — Swiss striking clock of 1348. — Clock with stone weights, from 
Aymestrey Church, Herefordshire. 
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The rooms to the right of the entrance to the Exhibition Galleries 
contain a *Collection of Objects from Palestine, lent by the Palestine 
Exploration Fund. 

Among the most interesting are: Mediseval and other glass of Arabian 
manufacture \ large collection of early Christian lamps, found in or near 
Jerusalem. Seal of Uagai, son ofShebniah, found at Jerusalem, 22 fL 
l>e](>w tho present surface of the ground, in a shaft sunk to the S. of 
the Temple area; the engraved characters are in Hebrew of the tran- 
sition period. Stone weights, with inscriptions, chiefly from excavations 
made by Mr. Robinson. Plaster casts of ideographic inscriptioas from 
llamath. Models of Jerusalem and Mt. Sinai, various fragments with 
inscriptions. Fragments of carved and ornamented stones from early 
Christian churches, chiefly from the neighbourhood of Jericho (4th cent.). 
Three well-preserved sepulchral chests with interesting ornamentation, 
pTO]>ably of ante-Christian origin. 

In the South West GAllery is the Museum of Economic Fish- 
Ctdturej with a small aquarium. — Then a Historical Collection of 
Telegraphic Apparatus, beginning with Bain'S chemical telegraph, 
the first instrument of the kind ever used in England (1846). 
Here also are the electrical machine used by Benjamin Franklin in 
his experiments, a collection of chronometers, and other soientifle 
instruments. — Wo may now leave the building by the entrance 
in Queen's Gate, near Kensington Gardens. 

The National Portrait OalUry^ formerly exhibited here, is now 
at Bethnal Green (see p. 127). 
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The fladift Mumim ^1. B, 9), in the Eastern Gallery (comp. 
p. 263), waa plaaed in IBBD under the management of the Authorities 
of South Kensington Museum, who have considerably extended and 
improved it, so that it now ranks among the most interesting ex- 
hiUtl0iu in London. The museum is open daily, Sundays excepted, 
fh>m 10 to 4, 5, or 6 according to the season ; Mon., Tues., and Sat., 
gmtlt, other days 6d. Payment at S. Kendngton Museum entitles 
tiie fisitor to a free pass for this collection. The entrance is in 
ExhlMtlon Boad, in the centre of the huilding. 

We first reaeh a court eontaining original and reprodnced examples 
of Hindoo ardhiteeture, including the stone front of a house from Buland- 
diah, the facade of a shop in Gawnpore, and the large facade of a dwell- 
iBf^ionse from Ahmedabad, in teak wood, carved and painted (I7th cent.)- 
Orer the arehway iB a large and splendid specimen of carved and per- 
forated aandal wood. Bound the hidl are ranged carved windows, door- 
wajiL halconiea, etc., and reproductions of antique specimens. 

On the left of the entrance the hall has been extended and contains 
•grienltiiTal and other models, etc. At the S. end is a plaster cast of the 
nstem Gateway of the great Buddhist Tope at Sanchi, in the territory of the 
Bmum of Bhopal \ the original was built about the beginning of our era. 
Kear the middle of the room is a model of the huge domed tope to which 
the cate helongs, erected about B.C. 500; at the sides, marble flgures of 
Bnddha. — llie room to the W. of the arch contains models of tombs 
and honset. On the walls are glazed tiles and carpets. Cast of the throne 
^aHur in ttie private Hall of Audience in Akbar Khan''s palace at Fath- 
Bftr Slkrf, near Agra (16th oent.l. A series of cases to ue left contain 
ioot* from Bnrmah, including King Theebaw's royal robes. 

We now ascend a few steps, and turn to the right into the long 
gdleiiee, eontaining textile fabrics. 

[The Btalroase immediately to the right leads to the upper gal- 
Iflilea, iu whioh are placed the collections of furniture, carvings, 
laeqoev-work, arms, pottery, Jewelry, and bronzes.] 

Fust SnonoH. On the walls, Indian carpets and photographs of In- 
dian bvlldings. On the stands are textile fabrics of various descriptions. 

0BOOMD HaoTiON. Ethnological Collection from Yarkund. On the 
Ml: Colleetlon of objects from Borneo (lent by H. Brooke Low, Esq.), 
•ItarAing an interesting insight into the development of the decorative 
mi among unsophisticated races. 

TB0U> SncTiOH. Tents and canopies used at the Durbar held on the 
OMBSlon of the proclamation of the Queen as Empress of India at Delhi, 
Jan. 1017. Embroidery, brocades, state carpets and canopies; peasant 

nee firom the Pui^ftb, turbans, caftans. 

FoOBTB SnOTioir. On the right, saddles and trappings. On the left, 

ie and female costumes. On the walls, embroidered coverlets. 

FuTH SnoTiON. To the right: State umbrellas. Gases with spe- 
•Imeaa of the wild silks of India, lent by Thos. Wardle, Esq. On the 
left are eases eontaining elephant trappings and children's dresses of tin- 
M, lent by the Sari of Lytton. 

We now ascend the staircase, the walls of which are hung with 
photognphs of Indian scenery, costumes, etc. Then, in the Upper 
QaUery: — 

FinsT SaoTioir. The first cases contain Indian works in metal, arranged 
aceordlng tu countries. The most interesting are the brass vessels with 
veltolii from Thibet $ the Bidri work firom Pumeah (in the K.W. Provinces); 
*OI0eets In dark metal, damascened with silver, from the Deccan; bells 
fimi Barmah and Taigore. Among the most valuable pieces are the large 
*Bwer, with enamels of Indian f^cenery, in Bidri work (5^w «^ «k«:^«ix^\^ 
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stand); Samorar. of tinned copper, from Cashmere (iSth cent.); *Bowl 
and stand, in pierced silver, ^om Ahmedabad; "^ Ancient sUver patera 
(5th or 6th cent. A. D.), found at Badakshan, with representationB resem- 
bling those of classical antiques (worship of Bacchus?). The next cases 
contain Hindoo sacred figures, and brass and marble idols and vessels 
used in the worship of Buddha. Among these is a Agure of * Buddha as 
Siddhartha before his conversion taking part in a grand procession, an 
extremely interesting 'Lotah** of about WCh&CO A. D., found in a Buddhist^s 
cell (So. 2910); also a Siamese figure of Buddha (19th cent.), of gilt 
metal decorated with glass spangles. — On the walls are native paintings 
on talc. — Many of the most interesting objects in this room are often 
removed for loan to provincial museums. 

Second Section. Jewelry and articles in jade, crystal, gold, and 
silver. — On the walls: Ornaments. In the cases to the right: Works in 
silver and other metals. 1st case in the centre : Bracelets and necklaces ; 
^^Ankus"*, or elephant goad, of gold, richly ornamented with a spiral band 
of diamonds^ and set with rubies (from Teypore) ; necklace of tiger-claws ; 
carvings in jade. — To the right: Golden throne of the Maharajah Run- 
jeet Singh , with three velvet cushions. Adjacent, Model illustrating the 
way in which Hindoo females wear jewelry. — To the right : Case with 
'^Silver filigree work. Then, ^Golden relics from Rangoon, ^covered 
in levelling a Buddhist temple, consisting of three 'Gharifas'* or relic- 
shrines, a tassel, a leaf-scroll, a bowl with cover, a small cup. a helmet, 
and a jewelled belt (dated the year 846, i.e. 1484-85 A.D.). Buddhist Reli- 
quary in gold (said to date from B. G. 50), with interesting figures, re- 
sembling later Ghristian works. — To the left: Indian crystal vessels; 
right, niellos; left, Kuftgari and enamel work. — By the walls: Ornaments 
of various kinds. 

TniRD Section. By the walls : Arms and Armour, arranged according 
to provinces; the swords in the cases to the left are particularly inter- 
esting. — On the right: *Howdah, with embroidered covering. Opposite, 
'^Palanquin, of ivory, with representations of battles and beautinil or- 
namentation. — To the left: Weapons from Afghanistan. — On the wall 
to the right is the banner of Ayoub Khan, captured at the battle of Can- 
dahar in 1880. 

FouBTu Section. Pottery and Tiles, arranged by provinces. The most 
important are the manufactures of the K.W. Provinces (left), Sinde (right), 
and Madras (left). — By the walls: Glazed tUes, chieily from Sinde. 

Fifth Section. Wood and Ivory Carvings, Mosaics, Lacquer Works, 
Musical Instruments, Carvings in Marble and Stone. — 4th Case to the 
left: Models of tombs and vessels in soapstone. — 5th C^e on the right: 
Wind Instruments. — 4th, 6th, and 7th Cases to the right: String In- 
struments. — In the centre: Tiger devouring an English officer, a bar- 
baric mechanical toy that belonged to Tippoo Sahib. — To the left : Drums 
and other musical instruments. — In Uie centre: Swingiog bedstead of 
painted wood, from Sinde. — Wooden articles, lacquered, tiie orna- 
mentation of which is more striking than the forms. — Wood and Ivory 
Mosaics, of great delicacy of execution. — Furniture made of ivory and 
various kinds of wood. On the walls is a fine collection of 274 water-colour 
drawings of Indian scenery, costumes, customs, etc., by Wm. Carpenter. 

The lofty building to the E. of South Kensington Mnsenm is 
the Church of the Oratory, Brompton (see p. 50), the finest mod- 
ern example in London of the style of the Italian Renaissanoe. 
The facade is still unfinished. The interior is remarkable for its 
lofty marble columns and the domed ceiling of concrete yaulting. 
In the Lady Chapel are a superb altar and reredos, inlaid with pre- 
cious stones, brought from Brescia and valued at 12,000^ The 
various chapels are embellished with mosaics and carvings, and it 
13 intended to cover a\\ the vf&Us with mosaics. The ohoir-stalls 
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•re beantifally ctrved in Italian walnut, the floor is of rich mar- 
quetry, and the altar-rail is formed of giallo antico marble. 
The two seren-branched candlesticks of gilt bronze are accurate co- 
pies of the Jewish one on the Arch of Tltns. 

28. Belgravia. Chelsea. Kensal Green Cemetery. 

MiUbank Prison. Chelsea Hospital. Royal Military Asylum. 

The southern portion of the West End , commonly known as 
BelgraTia, and bounded by Hyde Park, the Green Park, Sloane 
Street, and Pimlico, consists of a number of handsome streets 
and squarea (Belffrave Square, Eaton Square, Orosvenor Place, 
etc.), all of which have sprung up within the last few decades. It 
derives its general name from Belgraye Square, the centre of West 
End pride and fashion. Like Tybumia, to the N., and May fair 
to the E. of Hyde Park, it is one of the most fashionable quarters 
of the town. At Pimlico on the S.E. stands Victoria Station, the 
extensiye West End terminus of the London, Chatham, and Dover 
Railway, and of the London and Brighton Railway (p. 32^, whence 
Yifitoria Street, opened up not many years ago through a wilderness 
of purlieus, leads N.E. to Westminster ; Yauxhall Bridge Road S.E. 
to Yanxhall Bridge; Buckingham Palace Road and Commercial 
Bead S.W. to Chelsea Bridge and Battersea Park (p. 288). 

On the Thames, near Yauxhall Bridge, to the E. of Pimliro, and 
between Chelsea and Westminster, rises Hillbaiik Penitentiary 

S. G, 25), a huge mass of buildings , built and arranged from 
Igne by Jeremy Bentfiam (d. 1832). It is now used as a house of 
eorreetlon for female prisoners. 

Vaiuxhall Bridge, constructed by Walker in 1816, is 800 ft. long, 
and oonsistB of nine iron arches. The river is crossed farther up 
by the Vidoria Railway Bridge^ used for the various lines of 
railway oonverging at Yictoria Station, and by the elegant Chelsea 
Sutpension Bridge, built in 1858, both of which are at the E. end 
of Battersea Park (p. 288). — A little to the S. of Yauxhall Bridge 
b KentUngton Oval, a cricket-ground second only to Lord's in 
pablio favour and in interest. 

Gheliea, now a suburb of London, was for many ages before it 
wai swallowed up, a country village, like Kensington, with many 
diitingnished residents. It appears in Domesday Book as Chdched, 
i.e. 'ehalk hythe', or wharf. Its old Church is worth a visit, though 
dlill|^ted by restoration. — The extensive building on the N. bank 
of the Thames, a little to the W. of Chelsea Bridge, is Chelsea 
Hoipital (PI. G, 18, 14), an institution for old and invalid soldiers, 
began in the reign of Charles II. by Wren, on the site of a theo- 
logieal college (the name 'college' being sometimes still applied to 
the building), but not completed till the time of William and^^i^. 
The hospital, consisting of a central structure tVaT\\ife^\i^ Vw^ ^Vcvr 
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and faeing the ityer, has aeeammoclatftn Im 540 pfmiioneaL ia 
addition to these al>oiit 70,000 out-penjionwi aiinmiJly ohtiin 
relief, yaiying from 1 Vs^i to 3«. Ti/s^i a da^i out of tlie InyMted 
funds of the establishment^ which it al«o partly rappoxted by a 
grant from Parliament. The annual expenMS axe aboat 28,000l. 

The centre of the quadrangle in front of the hospital la oeeu- 
pied by a bronze ttatae of Chaxlea n., by GWnlfcif 0Mam9* Th» 
hospital (small fee to pensionex who aeti as eieenme) CQHtelM a 
cbapel with numerous flags, 13 French eagles, and an altaipieee 
by Sebastian Biceij representing the Ascension of Ohxlst. In the 
dining-hall is an equestrian portrait of Ohaxles n., by Vkihid. 

To the N. of the hospital Ues the Boyal IQUtesy Al^ylvM 

(PI. G, 13, 17), founded in 1801 by the Dnke of Toxk, and oon- 

sequently often called the Duke of 7ork*9 8^o6l, an institution in 

which about 500 orphans of soldiers axe annually nudntslned and 

educated. The building has a Doric portico. Fxiday, ficom 10 to 4, 

is the best day to Tisit the school. — In Chelsea Bridge Boad, neax 

the hospital, are the largest and finest of all the Samuel fox the 

Foot Guards, with accommodation for 1000 men. 

To the S.E., on part of the ornamental groumflB of ChelMia Botplttf, 
there stood in the reigns of Oeorge II. and GtBormlll. a place of aant** 
ment named the Bau^lagh , which waa famoiw beyond way other placa 
in London as the centre of the wildcat and ahowiest ga&e^. Baaqaetli 
masquerades, fStes, etc., were celebrated here in the mosteztiavacMit aijle. 
Kings and ambassadors, statesmen and literati, court bcavtlea, ladles of 
fashion, and the demi-monde met and mingled at the BaadafJiL as fttej 
now meet nowhere in the metropolis. Its principal building, the *Botauida . 
185 ft. in diameter, not unlike in external appearance to the preacni 
Albert Hall, was erected in 1740, by William Jones. Horace Walpola 
describes it as ^a vast amphitheatre, finely gilt, painted, and iUnmiBatedy 
into which everybody that loves eating, drinking, ataring, or crowding la 
admitted for twelve pence'. This haunt of pleasure-aeekeni waa dosed 
in 1805, and every trace of it has long been obliterated. 

To the S.W. of the hospital Ues the Chelsea Botcmk Oatden^ 
presented by Sir Hans Sloane to the Society of Apothecaries, qn 
condition that 50 new yarieties of plants grown in it should be an- 
nually furnished to the Royal Society, until the number so pxe- 
sented amounted to 2000. It is famed for its fine eedaxs. Tickets 
of admission (gratis) may be obtained in Apothecaries* Hall, Watex 

Lane, Blackfriars (p. 113). 

The past associations of Chelsea are fiill of interest Bir Thomas 
More resided in Chelsea, near the river and Battersea Bridge| in Beaufort 
House, which has now disappeared, and where he was often visited by Eras- 
mus. Sir Hans Sloane, lord of the manor of Chelsea, lived at the manof house 
there, and made the collection which formed the beginning of the Britlih 
Museum (see p. 225). His name is commemorated in Sloane Street, Sloaae 
Square, etc. Bishop Atterbury, Dean Swift, and Dr. Arbuthnot all resided 
in Church Street. Sir Richard Steele resided not far off. Mrs. Somerville 
lived at Chelsea Hospital, where her husband was physician. Leigh Haat 
lived in Cheyne Bow, and the same unpretending street for many years 
contained the residence of Thomas Carlyle, who died here in 1881. George 
Eliot (Mrs. Cross; d. 1880), lived and died in Cheyne Walk. 

A little to the W. was Little Chelsea, now West Bromptoa. where 
^he famous Earl of Shaftesbury of the 'Characteristics^ residea In Shaflas- 
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IniTT Hoiite. This mansion, in which Locke wrote part of his ^Essay on 
the Hnman Understanding^ and Addison parts of the ^Spectator\ has been 
Mmverted into a workhoose. 

Skirting the Thames, a little to the W. of Chelsea Hospital, 

Ib the Chehea Embankment (p. 113), on whloh, opposite Cheyne 

Row , is a Statue of Thonyu Cartyle (d. 1881*). by Boehm. The 

embankment pasaee the elegant Albert Suspension Bridge ^ and 

BaUersea Bridge, (new bridge in progress), and leads to Cremome 

Gardens, so named from their original owner , Lord Cremome, and 

formerly a Tory popular place of recreation, but closed in 1877. 



Kenial Green Cemetery. The majority of the cemeteries of 
London are uninteresting, owing to the former English custom of 
burying eminent men within the walls of churches. This cemetery, 
hoFe^OT,, on tbe N.W. side of London, forms an exception, and 
will repay a visit. It is most easily reached by omnibus from 
Sdgware Road. We may also travel by the Metropolitan Railway 
to Netting Hill or Westbourne Park Station (p. 321), each of which 
!■ about 3/4 M. to the S. of the cemetery ; or by the North London 
Railway yik Hampstead Heath to Kensal Green Station, i/2 M. to 
fke north. 

Keasal Green Cemetery, laid out in 1832, covers an area of about GO 
aena, and contains abont seventy thousand graves. It is divided into a 
wnuMorated portion for members of the Ghnrch of England, and an nn- 
ooaMerated portion for dissenters. Most of the tombstones are plain 
upright slabs, bnt in the npper part of the cemetery, particularly on the 
]vl]ielpal patn leading to the chapel, there are several monuments hand- 
uauikj ezeented in granite and marble, some of which possess con- 
■Harable artistic value. Among the eminent people interred here are — 
Bnoael, the engineer; Sidney Smith, the author; Mulready, the painter; 
Ksmble, the actor; Sir Charles Eastlake, the painter and historian of art; 
BueUe, the historian; Leigh Hunt, the essayist; Sir John Boss, the arctic 
■aTU^ator t Thackeray, the novelist ; John Leech, the well-known illustrator 
of 'Punch : Gibson, the sculptor; Mme. Tietjens, the great singer; Charles 
■atliewa, the actor. — Cardinal Wiseman is interred in the Roman Catholic 
OMBetery, a^jft^ent to Kensal Ghreen. 

Highgate Cemetery (p. 316) to the N., and Norwood Cemetery to 
tta S. of London, are worth visiting for the sake of the excellent 
*Ylew8 they afford. Abney Park Cemetery, near Stoke Newington, 
It vnieh used as a burying-gronnd by Nonconformists. 
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29. St. Savionr'8 Chnrch. 

Barclay and Perkins' Brewery. Ouy's Hospital. Southwark Park. 

The * Surrey Side' of the metropolis, with a popnlation of aboat 
750,000 souls, has in some respects a oharacter of its own. It Is a 
scene of great business life andbnstle from Lambeth to Bennondsey, 
but its sights, institntions, and public buildings are few. That 
part of it immediately opposite the City, from London Bridge to Char- 
ing Cross, is known as 'the Borough', a name which it rightly enjoys 
over the heads of such newly created boroughs as Greenwich or 
the Tower Hamlets, seeing it has returned two members toParlia- 
niont for more than 500 years. We note a few of its objects of interest. 

Mention must be made, in the first place, of St Savioor'a Clmreh 
{P\. R, 38 ; ///), one of the oldest churches in London, situated 
opposite the London Bridge Station , in Wellington Street, which 
runs S. from London Bridge. The chnrch, which was built in the 
13th cent, by Giffoid, Bishop of Winchester, belonged originally to 
the old Augustinian Priory of St. Mary Overy, but was conTerted 
into a parish church by Henry VIII. in 1540. Of this original build- 
ing, which was cruciform in shape, and construoted in the Early 
English style, nothing now remains but the interesting choir, 
transept, and Lady Chapel. The nave was taken down in 1840, 
and replaced by an incongruous new structure. Above the cross 
is a low quadrangular tower, flanked by corner-towers. 

The trials of reputed heretics under Queen Mary in 1555 took 
place in the beautiful Lady Chapel, which is flanked with aisles, 
and lies north and south. The chapel and choir were restored in 
1820 and 1832, with only partial success. The altar-screen in the 
choir was erected by Fox, Bishop of Winchester, in the early years 
of the 16th century. 

The most interesting monument in the church is that of the 
the poet John Oower (1325-1402), the friend of Chauoer. It con- 
sists of a sarcophagus with a recumbent marble figure of the poet, 
whose head rests upon his three principal works, the Speculum 
meditantiSj Vox clamantis, and Confessio amantis, while his feet 
are supported by a lion. In the Lady Chapel is the monument of 
Lancelot Andrews^ Bishop of Winchester (d. 1625). Massinger and 
Fletcher^ the dramatists, Edmund Shdkspeare, a player, brother of 
the poetj and Lawrence Fletcher, who was a lessee, along with 
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Shakspeaxe and Burbage, of the Globe and Blackfrlars Theatres, 
are also buried here. — On the river, near St. Saviour's, once stood 
Winchester House, the residence of the bishops of Winchester, and 
the Globe Theatre just mentioned. — The central station of the 
Metropolitan Fire Brigade is in Southwark Bridge Road. 

In Park Street, near St. Saviour's, is situated Messrs. Baxday, 
Perkinay and CrO.'s Brewery (PI. R, 38 ; //i), partly on the former 
site of the Globe Theatre. This is one of the most extensive estab- 
lishments of the kind in London , and is v^ell worthy of a visit, 
on aoeount both of its great size and its admirable arrangements. 

The brewery covers an area of about 12 acres, forming a miniature 
town of houses, sheds, lofts, stables, streets, and courts. At the 
entrance stand the Offices, where visitors, who readily obtain an 
order to inspect the establishment on application by letter, enter 
their names in a book. The guide who is assigned to the visitor 
on entering, and who shows all the most interesting parts of the 
establishment, expects a fee of one shilling. In most of the rooms 
there is a very oppressive and heady odour, particularly in the 
eooling-room, where the carbonic acid gas lies about a foot deep 
trret the fresh brew. Visitors are recommended to exercise caution 
in aeoepting the guide's invitation to breathe this gas. 

In spite of the vast dimensions of the boilers, vats, fornicnting 
'squares', and other apparatus, none but the initiated will have any 
idea of the enormous quantity of liquor brewed here in the course 
of- a yeai. About 200,000 quarters of malt are annually consumed, 
tnd the yearly duty paid to government by the firm amounts to the 
immense sum of 180,0002. The head brewer receives a salary of 
1000(. per annum. The originator of the brewery was Dr. John- 
ton's friend Thrale, after whose death it was sold to Messrs. Barclay 
•nd Perkins. Dr. Johnson's words on the occasion of the sale, which 
he attended as an executor, though often quoted, are worthy of 
lepetition : 'We are not here to sell a parcel of boilers and vats, 
but the potentiality of growing rich beyond the dreams of avarice' 
Two Tats are shown, each of which can contain 3300 barrels of 
liqaor. The water used in brewing is supplied by Artesian wells, 
sank on the premises. 

The stables contain about 150 horses, many of which are bred 

in Yorkshire. They are used for carting the beer in London. 

The brewing trade in London has become a great power within the 
lait twenty or thirty years, and is felt to have a sorions l)earin(; upon 
tke results of parliamentary and municipal elections. It is no longer a 
Aerely manofaeturing trade, but promotes the consumption of its own 

E»ds by the purchase or lease of drinking-houscs^ where its agents are 
tailed to oondact the sale. These agents are nominal tenants and are 
■otseased of votes, and their number is so great, tjbat the power of rc- 
tuning the candidate who favours the ^trade' is often in their hands. 
All the great brewers are now understood to be extensive proprietors of 
pabUe hoas6S. 

To the S. of London Bridge Station i8Chiy'sH0Bi^\\.«\^\.^,^^> 
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founded in 1721 by Guy, the bookseller, who had amassed an im- 
mense fortune by speculation in Sonth Sea stock. The institntion 
contains 710 beds, and relleres 5000 in-patients and abore 80,000 
out-patients annnally. The yearly income of the hospital is 40,()00{. 

The court contains a brazen, and the chapel a marble statue 
of the founder (d. 1724), the latter by Bacon. Sir Astley Cooper, 
the celebrated surgeon, to whom a monument has been erected in 
St. Paul's (see p. 86), is buried here. 

Southwark Park (PI. R, 49, G, 49, 53), in Rotherhithe (p. 65), 
farther to the S., recently laid out by the Metropolitan Board of 
Works at a cost of more than 100, 0002., covers an area of 62 acres, 
and is in the immediate neighbourhood of the extensiye Surrey 
Docks (p. 125). 

Among other interesting associations connected with this locality the 
following may be noticed. The name of Park Street reminds us of the 
extensive Park of the Bishops of Winchester, which occupied the river 
side from Winchester House to Holland House. In the fields to the S. 
of this park were the circuses for bull and bear baiting, so popular in 
the time of the Stuarts. Edward AUeyne was for many years the ^Keeper 
of the King''s wild beasts^ here, and amassed thereby the fortune which 
enabled him to found Dulwich College (see p. 299). — Richard Baxter 
often preached in a church in Park Street, and in Zoar Street there was 
a chapel in which John Bunyan is said to have ministered. — Mint Street 
recalls the mint existing here under Henry VIII. — In High Street there 
stood down to 1876 the old Talbot or Tabard Jim, the startUig-point of 
Chaucer''s ^Canterbury Pilgrims'. 

30. Lambeth Palace. Bethlehem Hospital. Battersea 

Park. 

St. Thomases Hospital. St. Ocorge^s Cathedral. 

On the right bank of the Thames, from Westminster Brid|;e to 
Yauxhall Bridge, stretches the new Albert Embankment (p. 113). 
On it, opposite the llouses of Parliament , stands St. Thomai'i 
Hospital (PI. R, 29 ; /F), a spacious edifice built by Currey in 
1868-71, at a cost of 500,000^. It consists of seven four-storied 
buildings in red brick, united by arcades, and is in all 590 yds. long. 
Tlie number of in-patients annually treated at the hospital is 6000, 
of out-patieuts over 60,000. Its annual revenue is 39,000f. Profes- 
sioual visitors will be much interested in the admirable internal 
arrangements (admission on Tuesdays at 10 a. m.). The hospital 
was formerly in a building in High Street, Southwark, which was 
sold to the South Eastern Railway Company in 1862 for 296,000i. 

Lambeth Palace (PI. R, 29; JV), above the hospital, at the £. 
end of Lambeth Bridge (built in 1862), has been for over 600 
years the London residence of the Archbishops of Canterbury. It 
can only be visited by the special permission of the archbishop 
(apply to the chaplain). The Chapel^ 72ft. long and 26ft. broad, 
built in 1245 by Archbishop Boniface in the Early English style, 
is the oldcBt part of the building. The screen and windows weie 
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plioed hen by Aiohbishop Laud. The ^Lollards' Tower' (properly 
tho WaUf Tower), adjoining the W. end of the chapel, so called 
beoaate the LoUards, or followers of Wycliffe, were supposed 
to baye been imprisoned and tortured here, is an old, massive, 
aqnmre keep , erected by Archbishop Chicheley in 1434. A small 
room in the upper part of the tower, 13^2 ^* iong, 12 ft. wide, and 
8 ft. bigb, called the ^prison* and forming part of a staircase-turret 
moie than 200 years older than the time of Chicheley, still contains 
serecal inaoripldona by prisoners, and eight large rings fastened in 
the wall, to which the heretics were chained. The Earl of Essex, 
Queen Elizabeth's fayourite (1601), Lovelace, the poet (1648), 
and Sir Thomas Armstrong (1659) , were also confined here. The 
name of Lollards' Tower, applied to what is really a group of three 
buildings distinct in character and architecture, dates only from the 
begtaining of the 18th century. The real Lollards* Tower was the 
8.W. tower of old St. Paul's Cathedral , as mentioned in Stow's 
Suirey of London (1598). — The Hall, 92 ft. long and 40 ft. 
broad , was built by Archbishop Juxon in 1663 , and has a roof in 
tibe style of that of Westminster Hall, with Italian instead of Gothic 
details. — The Library, established by Archbishop Bancroft in 1610, 
wniUtB of 30,000 vols, and 2000 MSS., some of which, including 
the Registers of the official acts of the archbishops from 1274 to 1744 
In 41 vols., are very valuable. It is at present kept in the hall, 
lad is aoeessible dally, except Saturdays , between 10 a.m. and 
3 p.m. (in summer, 5p.m: closed from Sept. 1st to Oct. 15th). 
— The Ouard Chamjber, 60 ft. long, and 25 ft. broad, contains 
portraits of the archbishops since 1533, including Archbishop Laud, 
by Van JDyck; Herring, by Hogarth; Seeker, by Sir Joshua 
Sq/noids ,* Sutton, by Sir William Beechey ; Howley, by Shee ; and 
a pOTtrait of Archbishop Warham, after Holbein (1504), a copy of 
the original in the Louvre. The dinin-groom contains portraits of 
Litthez and his wife. The massive brick gateway, flanked by two 
towen, was erected by Cardinal Morton in the end of the 15th ccn- 
tozy. • — See 'Lambeth Palace and its Associations', by Rev, J. Cave- 
Browne (2n6.QA,, 1883), and * Art Treasures of the Lambeth Library', 
by the librarian, 8, W, Kershaw (1873). 

BvtUeliem Hospital (PI. R, 33 ; popularly corrupted into Bed- 
lam} , a lunatic asylum , is situated at the point where Lambeth 

Boad, leadings, firom Lambeth Palace, joins St. George's Road. 
Tbe hospital was founded in Bishopsgate Street hy Sheriff Simon 
WIMKmry In 1246, but was presented by Henry VIII. to the city of Lon- 
iam la 1647, and converted into a madhouse. The building in Bishops- 
nte Street was taken down in 1676, and a new hospital built in Moor- 
idds, to replace which the present building in St. George's Fields, Lsm- 
Mh, was begun in 1812. The eost of construction of the hospital, which 
kit a frontage 600 ft. long, was 122,000/. ; the architect was Lewis^ but the 
.ffas added by Smirke. The establishment can accommodate 400 



palliato, and Is fitted up with every modem convenience, including hot 
air and water pipes , and various appliances for the amusement q^ >^^v^ 
inmates, including billiards. Professional men, wYko «.t« ^.^ieCvW^^ 
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by Cjirdn obtained from une of the governing physicians, will find a 
to the hospital exceedingly interesting. — There arc also extensive In 
anylnms at Hanwell (p. Si^l), TVs M. to the W. of London, on the ( 
Western Kail way, and Colney HcUch^ 6V2 M. to the K. of London, 0; 
Great Northern Railway. 

Near the hospital, at the comer of St. George's Road 
Westminster Bridge Road, stands the principal Roman Gat 
church in London , St. George'g Cathedral (PI. R, 33) , hegv 
Pugin in the Gothic style in 1840, and completed, with tli( 
ception of the tower, in 1848. 

In Ncwingtou Butts, a little to the E., near the woU-ki 
inn, the Elephant and Castle (p. 76), is the TahernacU of the po] 
preacher Mr. Spurgcon, built in the classic style, and «e< 
modating 6000 persons (comp. p. 49). — An elegant Nonconfoi 
chapel, called Christchurch^ has been erected in Westmi] 
Bridge Road, partly with American contributions, for the coi 
gation of the late celebrated Rowland Hill, of Surrey Chapel, 
beautiful tower and spire are a memorial of President Lincoli 

Doulton^s Pottery Works, on the Albert Embankment, f 
Lambeth Palace, have obtained a high artistic reputation an< 
well -worth a visit. 

Battersea Park (PI. G, 14, 15, 18, 19), at the S.W. 
of London, on the right bank of the Thames, opposite Ch( 
llospital, was laid out in 1852-58 at a cost of 312,8902., and Ifl 
acres in extent. It is most conveniently reached by taking a bU 
boat to Battersea Park Pier. At the lower end of the park is 
elegant CJielsea Bridge , leading to Pimlico, and ^/^M. distant; 
the Sloaue Square and Victoria stations of the Metropolitan 1 
way. From the upper end of the park the new Albert Stupei^ 
Bridge crosses to the Chelsea Embankment. At the N.E. ang 
the park is Battersea Park Station, and at the S.E. angle 
Road Station. The principal attraction of the extensive pleai 
grounds, which are provided with an artificial sheet of water, gr 
of trees, etc., U the Sub-tropical Garden, 4 acres in extent, ooni 
ing most beautiful and carefully cultivated flower-beds and tro; 
plants , which are in perfection in August and September, 
the N. entrance Is a convenient refreshment-room, and in 
vicinity there is a good restaurant. On the S. side of the pa 
the Albert Palace (p. 42). 

Dives' Flour Mills, Battersea, to the E. of the parish-obnn 
St. Mary, occupy the site of the manor-house of Henry St. J 
Viscount Bolingbroke (1678-1751). The W. wing still rem, 
containing the cedar- wain scotted room, overlooking the Tha 
in which Pope wrote the *Essay on Man'. Bolingbroke and his 
are buried in the church. Their monument, in the N. gallei 
adorned with their medallions by Roubiliac and bears epil 
written by Bolingbroke him'self. The E. window contains an* 
stained glass, relating to the St. Jolm family. 
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31. Greenwich Hospital and Park. 

Greenwich, situated on the Thames, 6 M. below London Bridge, 
may be reached either by the Greenwich Railway from Charing Cross 
Station, in 24 min. (trains every 20min. ; fares is., dd., ()</.; 
stationg, Waterloo Junction , Cannon Street , London Bridge, Spa 
Road, Deptford, Chreenwich') ; oihy Steamboat, in ^j^r^^U **'*• *^'" 
roiding to the state of the tide (every Y2 1^^* i ^^^tqs 6(2. and 4(i. ; 
piers, Westminster, Charing Cross, Waterloo, Temple, Blackfriars, 
8t. Pouts, London Bridge, Cherry Gardens, Thames Tunnel, Olobe 
Stairs, Limehouse, West India Dock, Commercial Dock, Millwall, 
Qreenwieh'). The latter route is preferable in line weather. — The 
traveller may combine a visit to Bltickwall (East India Docks, see 
p. 126) with the excursion to Greenwich ; trains of the Blackwall 
Railway ran in 20 min. (fares Get., 4d.) to lUackwall, whence a 
•teamboat plies every 1/2 hour to Greenwich, in 20 minutes. 

Greenwioh. Hotels: Tnos. Quabtebmaine's Ship Tavern; 
TkapaIiOab Hotbii (both very expensive ; flsh-diuner from about 
7i.); Gbown and Soeptbe. Connected with the Ship Tavern is a 
mtauiant , called the *Ship Stobbs , which is cheaper ; dinner 
3-4«. At the close of the parliamentary session the Cabinet 
Kiiiisten and some other members of the Government usually meet 
to partake of a banquet at Greenwich, known as the Whitehait 
Dfnn«r, from the whitebait, a small fish not much more than an 
heh In length, for which Greenwich is famous, and wJiich is con- 
ilderod a great delicacy. It is eaten with cayenne pepper, lemon 
Iiice, and brown bread and butter. Pop. of Greenwich (1881) 
131,204. 

*flre«iiwioh Hospital (PI. G, 70) occupies the site of an old 

Wftl palaoe, built in 1433 by Humphrey, Duke of Gloucester, and 

ttlled by him Placentia or Plaisance. In it Henry YIII. an<l his 

hnghteiB, Mary and Elizabeth , were bom, and here Edward YI. 

Hed. I>aiing the Commonwealth the palace was removed. In 1G07 

Charles II. began to rebuild it, but he only completed the wing 

ilch Is named after him. Twenty years later, after the accession 

William III., the building was resumed, and in 1694 tiU^^^\«Ax^ 

BabDBKBB, London. Gth Edit. \.^ 
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was converted into a hospital for aged and disabled sailors. The 
number of inmates accommodated in the hospital was about 2700 
down to the end of 1805, when it decreased to 350, in consequence 
of a resolution of the Admiralty, which gave the pensioners the 
option of remaining in the hospital or of receiving an out-door pen- 
sion. Besides these, there have always been about 3000 sailors in 
receipt of out-door relief from the institution. The revenue of the 
hospital amounts to about 160,000^. per annum, being derived 
mainly from landed property, aided by a subsidy of 20,000i. from 
Government. The hospital is now partly used as a Royal Naval 
College, for the instruction of naval officers ; but many of the suites 
of rooms are at present unoccupied. 

The building consists of four masses or sections. On the side 
next the river are the W. or Kino Charlrs Building, with the 
library, and the E. or Quern Annr Buh^ding, which now contains 
a naval museum. These are both in the Ionic style. Behind are 
the S.W. or King William Building, and the S.E. or Qubbn Mart 
Building, each furnished with a dome in Wren's style. The River 
Terrace, 890 ft. long, is embellished with two granite obelisks, one 
in commemoration of the marine officers and men who fell in the 
New Zealand rebellion of 1803-64; and the other (of red granite) 
in lionour of Lieutenarit Bellot^ a French naval officer, who lost his 
life in a search for Franklin. The quadrangle in the centre contains 
a marble statue of Oeorge II., by Kysbrack. — On the S.W. side 
is the Seamms Hospital, for sailors of all nationalities, transferred 
hither in 1865 from the Dreadnought, an old man-of-war stationed 
in the Thames. 

The bas-relief above the entrance in the King William section 
represents the death of Nelson. In the interior of the same de- 
partment is the Painted Hall , 106 ft. long , 50 ft. broad , and 
50 ft. high , containing the Naval Gallery of pictures and portraits 
which commemorate the naval victories and heroes of Great Britain. 
The paintings on the wall and ceiling were executed by Sir James 
Thornhill in 1707-27. The Descriptive Catalogue supplies brief 
biographical and historical data. 

The Vestibulk contains, amongst other pictures. Portraits of Ck)- 
liimhus and Andrea Doria (from Italian originals)^ Reynolds^ Admiral 
JJurriugton^ Ouinsborotigh^ Earl of Sandwich; statues of Admirals St. Vin- 
cent, Jlowe, Nelson, and Duncan; on the left, a memorial tablet to Sir 
.lolin Franklin and his companions, executed ])y Weitmacott. — The 
Hall. The four corners are iilled with marble statues; to the left of 
the entrance, Adm. de Saumarez, by Steele; to the right, Capt. Sir 
William Peel, by The.ed; to the left of the exit. Viscount Kxmonth, by 
Macdowell; to the right, Adm. Sir Sidney Smith, by Kivk. By the last- 
named statue is a Mag presented by Lady MacClintock to the English 
Arctic Kx])editi()n of 1875-76, and afterwards unfurled by the members 
in the highest K. latitude which had ever hitherto been reached. The 
following pictures arc specially noteworthy: to the right, Loutherbourg, 
11. Destruction of the Spanish Armada in iG8S, and 2u. Lord Howe'^s 
victory at Ouessant; 40. Chambers (after Ben. WesC), Battle of La Ilogae, 
lbV2i 47. Zofany, Death of Captain Cook in 1779^ 72. DetU, Death of 
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Velson in 1805; 76. Turner, Battle of Trafalgar; 81. Arnold, Battle of 
Aboakir; 86. /one<, Battle of St. Vincent; 92. Allen, Nelson boarding the 
San Kicholas, 1797. Then a number of portraits : 24. St. Vincent ; 3G. Hood; 
82. Bridport, by JUynolds; 43. George, Duke of Oumberland, by Kneller; 
46. Cook, by Dance; 48. James II.; Sir James Clark Koss; 67. Adm. 
Kempenfelt; 69. Sir Charles Napier; 75. Nelson; 77. Collingwood; 78. 
Capt. G. Duff; 90. Monk, Duke of Albemarle, by Lely; 96. W. Penn, by 
letp. — In the Uppke Hall are busts of (left) Rivers, William IV., Blake, 
Adam, and Liardct. — The Nelson Uoom contains pictures by West and 
others in honour of the heroic Admiral , and also a series of portraits 
of his contemporaries. 

In the S.E. or Queen Mary edifice is the Chapel, which contains 
an altarpiece by West, representing the shipwreck of St. Paul, and 
monnments of Adm. Sir K. Keats, by Chantrey, and Adm. Sir 
Thomas Hardy, by Behnes. The Museum, in the E. or Queen Anne 
wing (^admission free), contains models of ships, rigging, and various 
appaiatns ; the coat worn by Nelson at the battle of the Nile , and 
the one in which he was slain at Trafalgar; Nelson's watch; me- 
mentoes of the Franklin e:xpedition. — The Uall is open daily 
(free^ from 10 a.m. to 4, 5, or 6 p.m. according to the season ; on 
Sundays not till after 2 p.m. 

At the Royal Naval School, lying between the hospital and 
Greenwich Park , 1000 children of English seamen are educated 
(800 boys and 200 girls). 

To the S. of Greenwich is ^Greenwich Park (PI. G, 71), 174 
acres in extent, laid out during the reign of Charles II. by the 
celebrated Le Ndtre, The park , with its fine old chestnuts and 
herds of tame deer, is a favourite resort of Jjondoners of the middle 
Aliases on Sundays and holidays, particularly on Good Friday, 
Suter Monday, and Whitsun-Monday. A hill in the centre, 180 ft. in 
height, is crowned by the famous Green>vich Royal Observatory (no 
admission), from the meridian of which English astronomers make 
&eii calculations, llie correct time for the whole of England is 
Httied here every day at 1 p.m. ; a large coloured ball descends 
miny feet, and the time is telegraphed hence to the most important 
towns throughout the country. A standard clock and various 
Mandard measures of length are fixed just outside the entrance, 
fro bono publico. The terrace in front of the observatory and the 
¥shet elevated portions of the park command an extensive and 
nried view over the river, bristling with the masts of vessels all 
tte way to London, over the Ilainault and Epping Forests, backed 
hy the hills of Ilampstcad, and over the plain extending to the N. 
of the Thames and intersected by docks and canals. 

On the S. and S.E., Greenwich Park is bounded by Tilnckheath, 
where Wat Tyler and Jack Cade once assembled the rebellious 'men 
oCKenf, grown impatient under hard deprivations, for the purpose 
of attacking the metropolis, and where belated travellers were not 
nfireqaently robbed in former times. 
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32. Woolwich. 



Woolwieh » also situated on the Thames , 9 M. helow London, 
may he reached hy a steamhoat of the London Steamhoat Company 
(fares 6d. and 4d.) ; or hy the North Kent Railway (stations, New 
Cross, St, John's, Lewisham, Blackheath, Charlton') from Charing 
Cross, Cannon Street, or London Bridge ; or , lastly, hy the Qrectt 
Eastern Railway from Liverpool Street or Fenchurch Street. Pop. 
(1881) 80,782. 

The KoYAL Arsenal , one of the most imposing estahlishments 
In existence for the manufacture of materials of war, is shown on 
Tuesdays and Thursdays hetween 10 and 12, and 2 and 4, hy tickets, 
obtained at the War Office, Pall Mall. Foreigners must receive 
special permission hy application through their amhassador. The 
chief departments are the Gun Factory, established in 1716 hy 
a German named Schalch (the new Woolwich guns are not cast, 
hut formed of wrought-iron bars) ; the Laboratory for making 
cartridges and projectiles; and the Gun-carriage and Waggon De- 
partment. The arsenal covers an area of 100 acres, and affords 
employment to 10,000 men. The magazines, which extend along the 
Thames for nearly a mile, contain enormous stores of war materials. 

To the W. of the arsenal, and higher up the slope, lie ihe Royal 
Marine Barracks, eight buildings connected hy a corridor, and con- 
taining a battalion of marines. Still higher up, opposite Woolwich 
Common, are the Royal Artillery Barracks, 1200 ft. in length, with 
accommodation for 4000 men and 1000 horses. In front of the 
building are placed several pieces of ordnance from India and the 
Crimea, including a cannon 16^2 ft, long, cast in 1677 for the Em- 
peror Aurungzebe, and 'looted' at Bhurtpore ; four Iilorentlne guns 
of 1750 ; and specimens of armour-plating penetrated hy shots. 

The Royal Military Academy , established in 1719, and trans- 
ferred in 1806 to the present building on Woolwich Common, 
trains cadets for the Engineers or Artillery. 

On the N.W. side of the Common stands the Royal Military 
Repository, or Rotunda (113 ft. in diameter), built hy Nash in 1814, 
containing a military museum, with models of fortifications and 
designs and specimens of modem artillery (open to the puhllo daily 
from 10 to 5). 

The Dockyard, established by Henry VIII. in 1532, has been 
closed since 1st Oct., 1869. — The extensive Telegraphic Works of 
Siemens Brothers, where submarine cables are made, are worth 
visiting (special card of admission necessary, to he procured only 
at the London office , 12 Queen Anne's Gate , hy visitors provided 
with an introduction). 

About IY2 M. to the S. of Woolwich Common rises Shooters* 
7//11, a conspicuous eminence, commanding an extensive and charm- 
ing view of the richly-wooded plains of Kent. 
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A hasty visit to the Palace and gaidens, inolndiiig the jonrney 
there and hack, occupies at least half-a-day. Meals may he taken 
at the Palace, where there are good restaurants with various charges, 
from the Third Class Refreshment Rooms in the S. Basement up- 
wards. Refreshments may he ohtained at any of the counters distri- 
huted throughout the huilding, and there are also puhlic and pri- 
vate dining-rooms in three or four different parts of the Palace. 

The Palace also contains a lihrary and reading-room (adjoining 
the transept in theN.E. section, admission Id.), letter-hox.es, lava- 
tories, railway time-tahles, shoe-hlacks, a hair-cutting room, and 
other conveniences. If fatigued, the visitor may hire a wheel-chair 
and attendant at the rate of Is. 6c2. an hour. 

The Crystal Palace at Sydenham, designed \>y Sir Joseph Paxtony 
huilder of the palace of the first Industrial Exhihition of 1851, with 
the materials of which it is mainly constructed, consists entirely 
of glass and iron, and was opened in 1854. It is composed of a 
spacious central hall or nave, 1608ft. long, with lateral sections, 
two aisles, and two transepts. (A third transept at the N. end was 
hurned down in 1866.) The central transept is 390 ft. long, 
120ft. hroad, and 175ft. high; the S. transept is 312 ft. long, 
72 ft. hroad, and 110 ft. high. The two water-towers at the ends 
(PI. kk) are 282ft. in height. The cost of the whole undertaking, 
including the magnificent garden and grounds, and much additional 
land outside, amounted to a million and a half sterling. 

Entrances. (1.) The Low Level Station of the Brighton and 
South Coast Railway, and of the South London Line (London Bridge, 
Crystal Palace, Wandsworth, Victoria Station), is on the S.E. side 
of the Palace, and connected with it hy a glass gallery. "We pay 
at the entrance of the gallery, which also communicates directly with 
the garden and terrace of the Palace. — (2.) From the High Level 
Station of the London, Chatham, and Dover Line (Victoria Terminus 
or llolhorii Viaduct Station), on the W. side of the Palace, we pass 
through the suhway to the right , and ascend the staircase , where 
we ohserve the notice *To the Palace only', leading direct to the W. 
portion of the Palace. If we leave the suhway on the right, and 
ascend the stairs past the hooking-offlce, we reach a hroad road at 
the top, on the other side of which is the principal entrance in the 
central transept (PI. hh). — Those who approach from Dulwich 
(p. 299) alight at Sydenham Hill Station, 1/2 M. from the Palace. 

The Crystal Palace is of such vast extent , that in our limited 
space we can only give a hrief outline of its arrangements. A 
fuller description will he found in the official Ouide, which is sold 
at the Palace (price Is. ; smaller guide-hooks 2d., programme for 
the day 2d.). The chief ohjects of interest are most conveniently 
visited in the following order (comp. Plan). 

Approaching from the Low Level Station (see above) through the 
glass arcade, 720 ft. in length, we first enter the 8, Transept, whence, 
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opposite the great partition (PI. s), we obtain a good general survey 
of the Palace (better still from the gallery above the partition). 
The eifeet produoed by the contrast between the green foliage of the 
plants, distributed along the whole of the nave, and the white 
tormB of the statuary to which they form a background, is most 
pleasing. Behind the statues are the richly-coloured facades of 
the courts, and high above is the light and airy glass vaulting of the 
loof. The whole presents, at a single coup d'ail^ a magnificent and 
unique yiew of the art and culture of nations which are widely 
lepaiated from each other in time and space. 

In order to obtain a general idea of the arrangements of the 
Palace we walk to the opposite end of the nave , and then visit 
the Yarious courts, beginning with tlie Egyptian Court on the N.W. 
side of the central transept. 

lu the SouTM Transept we llrst observe, in recesses in the par- 
tition mentioned above (adjoining which are reTreshment rooms, 
see p. 294), a series of plaster casts of the statues of English 
monarchs in the Houses of Parliament (see p. 178). The eques- 
trian statue of Queen Victoria in the middle of the transept is by 
Haroehetti. A little beyond it is a water-basin containing tlie 
Cry8t€U Fountain (by Osier), which once adorned the original Cry- 
stal Palace of 18oi in Hyde Park, and is now embellislicd witli 
aquatic plants and ferns. The casts from modern sculptures are ar- 
langed for the most part in the 8. nave and transept, and those 
from the antique in the N. half of the building. On the left (W.) 
of the Cbnt&al Tbansbi't is the great Handel Orchestra, which 
can accommodate 4000 persons, and has a diameter (216 ft.) twice 
u great as the dome of St. Paul's. In the middle is the powerful 
oxgan, with 4384 pipes, built by Gray & Davison at a cost of 6000 ^ 
ind worked by hydraulic machinery (a performance usually given 
in the afternoon). Opposite, at the garden end of the transept, is 
the Oreat Stage. The Concert Hall, on the S. side of the stage, can 
leeommodate an audience of 4000. An excellent orchestra plays 
here in the afternoon and evening, and concerts are given every Sa- 
torday from October to April, under the leadership of distinguished 
musicians. The Oyera House, on the N., opposite the Concert Hall, 
also accommodates 4000 persons, and is used for plays and panto- 
Bimes as well as for operas. 

On each side of the nave is a range of so-called *Couiits, con- 
taining copies of tlie architecture and sculpture of the most highly 
dTilised nations, from the earliest period to the present day, 
imnged in chronological order. 

EoTPTiAN CouBT (PI. a), with imitations of ancient Egyptian 
iraMtecture. The small room with the fluted columns is a repro- 
inetion of the rock tomb of Deni Hassan. Adjoining it is the pil- 
Isxed Hall of Kamak ; behind, in the recess, the tomb of Abu Simbcl 
is Nubia. The chamber situated next the nave, with the avenue 
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of lions in front of it, is a model of a temple of the period of the 
Ptolemies (B.C. 300). On the wall to the left are pictorial re- 
presentations from the great Temple of Ramses III. at Thebes ; on 
the right, the storming of a fortress and a battle. 

The Greek Coubt (PI. b) contains portions of Greek build- 
ings and casts of Greek sculpture. In the centre of the front room 
are two copies of the Venus of Milo, one showing the pose of the 
original figure as set up in the Louvre in 1820, the other the 
amended pose of the statue as re-erected after the Franco-German 
War. The contents of this room also include the Laocoon, the Ge- 
nius of Death, the Ludovisi Mars, the Discus-thrower, and the 
Vatican Ariadne. The Atrium to the W. of this contains a model 
of the Acropolis, while the Gallery at the back reyeals casts of the 
Elgin marbles in the British Museum, the Niobe group, etc. 

The Roman Court (PI. c) contains casts of the most celebrated 
objects of art of the Roman period: the Apollo Belvedere, the 
Diana of Versailles, the Venuses of Aries, Florence, and Naples 
(Kallipygos), busts of the Emperors, etc. In the centre are models 
of the Pantheon and the Colosseum at Rome, restored, and of the 
Roman Forum in its present condition. — Adjoining is a cabinet 
with views of Pompeii. 

Next comes the Alhambra Court (PI. d), a copy of part of the 
Alhambra, the Moorish palace at Granada. Approaching from the 
nave, we first enter the Court of the Lions, and then the Hall of 
Justice, whence we pass into the Hall of the Abencerrages (in the 
centre). To the right and left are smaller apartments. This court 
was injured by the fire of 1866, but has been restored. 

The North Transept, which once formed a palm-house of 
imposing dimensions, was destroyed by fire on 31st Dec. 1866, 
and has not been restored. This end of the Palace, like the other, 
boasts of a handsome *Fountain with a basin of aquatic plants. — 
From this part of the building a staircase descends to the right by 
the buffet into the*AQUARiuM (PI. e), which contains an admirable 
collection of salt-water and shell fish. There is a skating rink in 
the same part of the palace. 

We now proceed past the North Transept to the E. side of the 
nave, where we first enter the Byzantine and Romanesque Court 
(PI. 1), with specimens of architecture and sculpture of various 
dates from the 6th to the 13th century. At the entrance is a 
fragment of a cloister from the Church of St. Maria im Capitol at 
Cologne ; in the centre a fountain from the Abbey of Heisterbach in 
the Seven Mountains. Also the Fontevrault effigies; a piece of 
sculpture from the Baptistery of St. Mark at Venice ; above, an 
arcade from the church at Gelnhausen ; Romanesque portal from the 
church of Kilpcck, in Herefordshire; the doors of the cathedral of 
Hildesheim, of 1015 ; also those of Ely Cathedral, and of the church 
of Shohden, Herefordshire. 
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The following throe Mrdlbyal Courts (PI. g^ contain copies of 
buildings, ornaments, and monuments of tho Gothic period (12th- 
16th eent.). The first is doYoted to Grbman Gothic, tho second 
to Engijbh, and the third to Fabnch. Tho English Court is parti- 
calarly rich and interesting. The Norman-Bomanesque Style, with 
its semicircular, horso-shoe arches and indented columnar orna- 
mentation, the Early English Style (13tb cont.l, the Decorated or 
Developed Oothic (14th cent.), and the Perpendicular, Late Gothic, 
or Tvdof Style are all represented in this court by numerous re- 
produetions of original buildings. 

The adjacent Rknaissancb Court (PI. h") contains, at tho W. 
entrance, an arched gateway from tho Hotel du Ilourgthcroiildc at 
Rouen (beginning of the ICth cent.) ; in tho centre, a fountain from 
the Oh&teau de Gaillon in Normandy ; two fountains from tho Doge's 
Palace at Venice ; altar from tho Ccrtosa, near Pavia (1473 ) ; oppo- 
site, the celebrated doors of the Baptistery at Florence, by Lor. (ilhi- 
berti (1420) ; statues and reliefs by Donatcllo, Delia Kobbia, etc. 

Tho adjoining Elizabkthan Vkstihulu contains architectural 
speeimens of the English Renaissance of tho time of Queen Eliz- 
abeth (end of the 10th , and beginning of the 17th cent.) , chielly 
Aram Holland House, Kensington, and a number of monuments 
from Westminster Abbey (p. 186) and the Temple Church (p. 134). 

The Italian Court (PI. i), the last hall of this department, 
represents part of the Palazzo Farncsc at Koine, which was 
completed under the direction of Michael Angel o. The loggia or 
arcade on the 8. side contains copies of JlaphaeVs celebrated 
frescoes in the Vatican ; also a number of works by Michael Angolo, 
including the monument of Giuliano do' Medici with tho celebrated 
figures of Day and Night. Opposite, by the N. arcade, is the monu- 
ment of Lorenzo do' Medici. The Piet^, and tho colossal Moses in 
the diyision behind, rank among Michael Angelo's finest works. — The 
Itauan YBBTiBULn recalls the Casa Tavema at Milan, and contains 
an excellent model of St. Peter's at Rome. 

On the S. side of the Central Transept, which we now traverse, 
begin the Industrial Courts, most of the objects in which are for 
sale. We first observe, next to the Concert Hall, the Frknch Court 
(PI. k), containing fancy wares of all kinds; then a Court (PI. 1) 
containing scientific instruments and books; next, tho Britisu 
China And Glass Court (PI. m), which, with the adjoining 
FoiiRiGN Glass Court (PI. n), contains a fine collection of por- 
celain and crystal. Behind these four courts is the Carriage Depart- 
ment^ "where vehicles of every description are exhibited. 

We have now again reached the South Transept. Among tho 
shrubberies around the water -basin mentioned at p. 21)5 are 
groups of figures representing the different races of mankind, 
stuffed animals, and other objects. On the W. side is tho Pompeian 
CouBT, which is Intended to represent a lioman house of tho tQi%\v 
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of Titus, having been carefully copied, both in form and pictorial 
decoration, from a building excavated at Pompeii a few years ago. 
The pavement at the entrance shows the figure of a dog in mosaic, 
with the inscription 'Cave canera', such as was frequently found 
in Roman houses. A small passage (passing small rooms for porters 
and slaves on the right and left) leads to the 'atrium', or public 
reception court, with a rectangular water-basin ('impluvium'} in 
the centre, and 'cubicula' or dormitories around it. Next comes 
the 'tablinum^ which contained the art treasures of the house. 
Reyoiid is the 'ambulatorium* and the garden, round which are 
dining and dressing rooms, the sleeping chamber of the master of 
the house, the kitchen, and other rooms. 

The three courts between the Roman House and the Central 
Transept are devoted to industrial products. Next to the House 
is the Music Court (PI. p), which contains pianofortes , organs, 
other musical instruments, and published music of all kinds. 

The Manufactubing Coubt (PI. q) shows interesting processes 
of manufacture, including a steam loom for ornamental weaving. 

The Station EBY Coubt (PI. r) contains writing and painting 
materials, engravings, photographs, and richly bound books. 

Ascending now to the Gallbby, by a staircase near the Central 
Transept (W. side), we reach the collection of Oil Paintings, 
which includes a few fine modern works. The pictures in oil ex- 
tend towards the S. ; by passing to the N. we reach the Watbb- 
CoLouRS. On the opposite side of the Orchestra we observe the 
PoBTBAiT GAllbby, cousistiug of a series of busts of eminent men 
of all nations. The gallery on the opposite side of the transept con- 
tains a number of fine photographs and a series of humorous Japa- 
nese groups. The N. portion of the same (£.) gallery is occupied 
by a Technological Museum. 

The South-Eastern and South Galleries are filled with stalls for 
the sale of trinkets, toys, millinery, confectionery, and knickknacks 
of all sorts. The Palace also possesses a conjuring theatre, a gym- 
nasium, the Wiirtemberg collection of stuffed animals, a camera 
obscura, and many other attractions of which it is unnecessary to 
give an exhaustive list. 

The chief exit from the Crystal Palace into the ^Gardens is in 
the S. basement, below the Central Transept; they may also be 
entered from the covered arcade leading to the Palace from the Low 
Level Station (p. 294), or by any one of the small side-doors in 
different parts of the building. The Gardens, covering an area 
of 200 acres, and laid out in terraces in the Italian and English 
styles, are tastefully embellished with flower-beds, shrubberies, 
fountains, cascades, and statuary. The numerous seats offer grate- 
ful repose after the fatigue of a walk through the Palace. At the 
head of the broad walk is a monument to Sir Joseph Paxton, gur- 
mounted by a colossal bust hyWoodington, The Fountains are 
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the finest in the world. The two large fountains in the lower basiu 
throw their jets to a height of 280 ft., and the central jet in the 
vppei basin reaches a height of 150 ft. On the occasion of a 'grand 
display of the fountains', which only takes place at rare intervals, 
and is annonnced in the papers several days beforehand, 120,000 
gallons of water are thrown np per minute. — Tlie *Geological 
DbpAbtmbnt in the S.E. portion of the park, by the Great Pond, 
is extremely interesting and should not be overlooked. It contains 
fall -size models of antediluvian animals, — the Mogalosaurus, 
Ichthyosaurus, Pterodactyl, Palseothorium, Megatherium, and the 
Irish Elk (found in the Isle of Man) — together with the contem- 
poraneous geological formations. — The N.K. part of the park is 
laid out as a Gbickbt Ground, and on summer afternoons the game 
attracts numerous spectators. The Lawn Tennis Courts are also 
here. At the end of the N. terrace are a bear-pit, monkey-house, 
and aviaries; and the gardens also contain open-air gymnasia, a 
'roller coaster', an archery-ground, swings, etc. Near the llosery is a 
Panorama of the Battle of Tell el-KeMr, byPhllippoteaux (adm.ls.). 
The highest Terrace, the balustrade of which is embellished 
with 26 marble statues representing the chief countries and most 
important cities in the world , affords a magnificent view of the 
park and of the rich scenery of the county of Kent. The prospect 
is still more extensive from the platform of the N. Tower, which 
rises to a height of 282 ft. above the level of the lowest basins, and 
is ascended by a winding staircase ; it extends into six counties, 
and embraces the whole course of the Thames. 



34. Dnlwich. 

A little to the N. of the Crystal Palace, at a distance of 5 M. 
from London, lies Dnlwich ^College, in the village of the same 
name , a large charitable and educational institution , famous tor 
its Talnable ^Picture Gallery. This collection was formed by Noel 
De$enfan8, a picture-dealer in London, by desire of Stanislaus, 
King of Poland, but in consequence of the partition of Poland it 
remained in the possession of the collector. It was afterwards 
acquired by Sir P. J. Bourgeois , the painter (d. 1811), who bc- 
qaeathed it to God's Gift College atDulwich, which was founded by 
Alleyne, the actor, a friend of Shakspeare. Along with the pictures 
Bourgeois left 12,000^. for their maintenance and the erection of a 
raitable building to contain them. The Picture Gallery is open 
daily , Sundays excepted , from 10 to 5 in summer, and from 10 
to 4 in winter (free). 

Dulwich is most conveniently reached from Victoria Station, in 
20min., or Ludgate Hill Station, in 25-30 min. (fares 9(/., 7d., fxi.; 
return-tickets. Is. , lOd. , 8d.). We leaye the stationjby a flight 
of steps on the E. , at the foot of which we turn to the li^^l. Kl\&^ 
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proceeding for about 100 paces we observe in front of us the New 
College^ a handsome red brick building in the Renaissance style. 
Uere we take the broad road to the left (Gallery Road), and in 
5 min. more reach, on the right, the entrance to the Gallery, 
indicated by a notice on a lamp-post. The scenery around is very 
pleasing, and the excursion an interesting one. 

This collection possesses a few excellent Spanish works by Velazquez 
(1599-1G60) and (more especially) his pupil Mwillo (1618-1682) , and also 
some good examples of the French school (particularly Jf. Potusin^ 1594- 
1665, and Watteait, 1684-1721); while, among Italian schools, later masters 
only (such as the Academic school of the Garracci at Bologna) are re- 
presented. The small pictures catalogued as by Raphael have been, 
unfortxmately, freely retouched. The glory of the gallery, however, 
consists in its admirable collection of Dutch paintings, several ma- 
sters being excellently illustrated both in number and quality. For 
instance, no collection in the world possesses so many paintings by Al- 
bevt Cuyp (16(36-1672), the great Dutch landscape and animal painter, as 
the Dulwich Gallery (seventeen, two of which, Nos. 180 and 68, are 
doubtful). The chief power of Cluyp, who has been named the Dutch 
Claude, lies in his brilliant and picturesque treatment of atmosphere and 
light. Similar in style are the works of the brothers Jan and Andrew 
Both^ also well represented in this gallery, who resided in Italy and 
imitated Claude. Andrew supplied the figures to the landscapes of his 
brother Jan (Utrecht, 1610-1666). The ten examples of Philip Wouwerman 
(Haarlem, 1620-1668), the most eminent Dutch painter of battles and 
hunting scenes, include specimens of his early manner (Nos. 65 and 125), 
as well as others exhibiting the brilliant effects of his later period. Among 
the fine examples of numerous other masters, two genuine works by 
Rembrandt (1607-1669) are conspicuous (Nos. 189 and 20d). About twenty 
j)ictures here were formerly assigned to Rubens (1677-164), but traces of 
an inferior hand are visible in most of them. Among the works of 
Flemish masters the large canvasses of Rubens'* rival Van Dyck (1599- 
1641), and those of Tenters the Elder (Antwerp, 1582-1649) and Teniers 
the Younger (1610-1694), call for special notice. The specimens of the 
last-named in particular, one of the most i>rominent of all genre paint- 
ers, will well repay examination. — New Catalogue, by /. P. Riehter 
and J. Sparkes. 

KooH I. On the left: 334. Bolognese School ., St. Cecilia; 9. Cupp, 
Landscape with cattle; 5. Cuyp^ Cows and sheep, an early work; 8,10. 
W. von Romepn (TJtrecht, pupil of Berchem ; d. 1662), Landscapes with figures \ 
30, 199, 205, 41. Jan and Andrew Both^ Landscapes with figures and cattle ; 
16, 15. Bartolommeo Breenberg (of Utrecht, settled in Rome; d. 1660), 
Small landscapes; 14. Com. Poelemburg (Utrecht; d. 1666), Dancing nymph; 
112. Adrian van der Neer (Amsterdam; d. 1691), Moonlight scene; ^id5, 
•Gl. Teniers the Younger^ Landscapes with figures; 52. Teniers the Elder., 
C(»ttago and figures; *64, *()3. Wouwerman., Landscapes. 

104. Com. Dusart (Haarlem, d. 1704), Old building, with figures. 

^A remarkably careful and choice picture by this scholar of Adrian van 
Ostadc, who approaches nearest to his master in the glow of his colouring\ 
— Waagen. 

107. Adrian van Ostade (Haarlem ; d. 1685), Interior of a cottage with 
figures; '^36. Both, Landscape; 84. Teniers the Younger, Cottage with figures; 
8o. Brekelenkamp^ Old woman eating porridge ; 72. Adrian van de Velde (Aro- 
aterdam; d. 1672), Landscape with cattle; 86. Teniers the Younger, (3ottage 
with figures; *106. Oerard Dou, Lady playing on a keyed instrument; 
319. Le Brun, Horatius Codes defending the bridge; 50. Teniers the Younger, 
Guard-room; 329. Spanish School, Christ bearing the cross; *114. Ctiyp, 
Interior of a riding-school. — The room to the left of R. I. confains the 
Cartwright Collection of Portraits. 

Room II. On the left: 93. Wouwerman, View near Scheveningen, 
^arly work; 113. Willcm van de Velde the Younger (Amsterdam ^ d. 1707) 
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Oalm; lAB. Oupp^ Two horses ; *125, 173, '*12G. Wouweiinan, Landscapes 
with flgar«a; Vli. Van Dyek^ Charity; *=229. Karel du Jar din (Amsterdam, 
pupil of Berehem, painted at Rome; d. 1678), Smith shoeing; an ox; ^131. 
M«Utd§ri JSoVbema (Amsterdam; d. 1709), Landscape with a water-mill; 
130. Adam Pynacker (of Pynackcr, near Delft, settled in Italy; d. 1G73), 
Landscape with sportsmen: 135. Van Dyck^ Virgin and Infant Saviour 
(repetitiona at Dresden and elsewhere); 137. Wouweitnan^ Farrier and 
aa old convent (engraved under the title ^Le Golombier du Mareckar); 
139. T€niers the Younger^ A chateau with the family of the proprietor; 
141. Cfum, Landscape with flgures; ^144. Wouwerman, Ilalt of travellers. 

M06. W. van de Velde, Brisk gale off the Texel. 

'A warm evening light, happily blended with the delicate silver 
tone of the master, and of the most exquisite finish in all the parts, makes 
thia one of his most charming pictures.** — W. 

*147. Jan Wtenix (Amsterdam, 1()40-1719 ; son and pupil of Jan Baptist 
Weeniz), Landscape with accessories, dated 16G4; ^54. AdHan Brouwer 
(Haarlem, pnpil of F. Hals, d. 1640), Interior of an ale-house, a genuine 
•pecimen of a scarce master; 154. Ruysdael^ Waterfall, painted in an un- 
uaoally broad manner; "^190. A. van OstadCj Boors making merry, S>f 
astonishing depth, clearness, and warmth of colour"; 12, "^11. Jan Wp- 
iu»U (Haarlem, d. 1677), Landscapes; 140. Jan van Iluijsum (Amster- 
dam, d. 1749), Flowers; 160. Nie. Berchein (HsL&rlem, d. 1083), Wood scene; 
168. Sehool of Rubens^ Samson and Delilah; "163, "^169. Cui/p, Land- 
scapes with cattle and figures; 182. Rubens^ Portrait figure; 17(). Uuknoum 
Matter, Landscape with cattle; 159. Salvator Rosa (Naples and Rome; 
d. 1613), Landscape; 178. Unknotcn Master of Haarlem^ Landscape with 
iigores; 79. P. Ifeefs (Antwerp, architectural painter; d. 1651); 358. 
Oatnsborough^ Thomas Liuley ; 116. Tenters the Younger^ Winter-scene. 

KooM III. On the left: *60. Tenters the Younger, Sow and pigs; J9l. 
Adrian von der Werff (court painter to the £lect4)r Palatine; d. 1722), 
Judgment of Paris; ^241. Ruysdael, Landscape with mills. 

194. Veltuquez, Portrait of the Prince of Asturias, son of Philip IV., 
a copy of the original at Madrid. 

Antoine Watteau (V&ris y d. 1721), -^210. Le bal champStre; *197. La fete 
chanipdtre. 277. German Sehool, Salvator Mundi; 2U0, 200. Berchem, 
Landscapes; "^206. Rembrandt, A girl at a window; ^196. Jan van der 
Hejidt (Amsterdam, d. 1712), Landscape, figures by A. van de Velde; 
213. After Van Dyck, Portrait; 146. Cttyi>, Winter scene; 228. Woutvcr- 
num. Landscape. 

3B9. BirThos. Lawrence (d. 1830), Portrait ofWm. Linley, the author. 

^This early work of the painter promises even more than he after- 
wards performed'. — W. 

183. NarOicote^ Sir P. J. Bourgeois (p. 299); 150. Pynacker, Landscape 
with figiues; 238. O. Schalcken, Ceres at the old woman's cottage, from 
Ovid s *^39, 243. Cuyp, Landscapes near Dort, with cattle; 242. Van Dm-k, 
"LaAj Venetia Digby, taken after death ; 226. Italian Master, Venus gathering 
apples in the garden of the Ilesperides; *189. Rembrandt, Portrait, early 
work, painted in 1632; 186. W. van de Velde, Calm. 

Rook IV. On the left: *2'i8. Ifwri^o, Spanish flower-girl; 252. Charles 
U Brun (pupil of N. Poussin; d. 1690) Massacre of the Innocents; *2U. 
Otaude, Landscape, with Jacob and Laban; '^278. Wynants (ascribed to 
Buifedael^, Landscape, with figures by A. van de Velde; 269. Oaspar Ptnissin 
(pupil of 17. Poussin; d. 1675), Destruction of Niobe and her children; 
•276. CUntde Lorrain (d. 1682), Italian seaport; 271. Salvator Rosa, Soldiors 
gaming (*vcry spirited, and in a deep glowing tone"") ; 270. Claude, Embark- 
ation of St. Paula at Ostia. 

*1388. Murillo, Two Spanish peasant boys and a negro boy. 

^Very natural and animated, defined in the forms, and painted in a 
folden warm tono\ — W. 

•286. Murillo, Two Spanish peasant boys. N. Poussin, 291. Adoration 
of the Magi; 295. Inspiration of a poet. 335. Annibale Carracci (Uologna; 
d. 1609), Virgin, Infant Christ, and St. John. N. Poussin, 300. Education 
of Jupiter; 305. Triumph of David; 315. Rinaldo and Aruvid^.^ ^xvwcv 
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TasRo-, 310. Flight into Egypt. ■''SOe, *d(n. Raphael, SS. Antony of Padua 
and Francis of Ansisi (retouched); 337. Carlo Dolei (Bologna; d. 1686), 
Mater Dolorosa; *83. Ouyp, Landscape with figures (bright and calm sun- 
light)^ 365. Antonio Belucd (d. 1726), St. Sebastian with Faith and Charity; 
309. Velazquez, Portrait of Philip IV. of Spain. 

Room V. On the left : 327. Andrea del Sarto (d. 1530), Holy Family 
(repetition of a picture in the Pitti Palace at Florence, and ascribed by Mr. 
Crowe to Salviati); 287. Umbrian School, Virgin and ChUd; 331. Ovido 
Reni (d. 1642), St. John in the wilderness; 3%. N. Pouuin, Assumption 
of the Virgin ; 240. Van DyeTc (ascribed to RvbeM\ The Graces ; 343. After 
Cristofano AlloH fd. 1621), Judith with the head of Holofemes; 339. G. Reni, 
St. Sebastian; '^333. Paolo Veronese (d. 1583), Cardinal blessing a donor; 
347. Murillo, La Madonna del Rosario; 349. Domenichino, Adoration of the 
Shepherds ; 351. Rubens, Venus, Mars, and Cupid, a late work ; 355. School 
of Rubens, Rubens's mother. 

Room VI. On the left: 110, 111. Vemet,\ Landscapes; 361. Gains- 
horoiigh, Samuel Linley; 46. Teniers the Elder, Landscape with shepherd 
and sheep; 53, 89. Loutherbourg, Landscapes; 366. CftUnsborough , Mrs. 
Moodey and her two children; 340. Sir Joshua Reynolds (d. 1792), Mrs. 
Siddons as the Tragic Muse, painted in 1789. — *1. Gainsborough, Portraits 
of Mrs. Sheridan and Mrs. Tickell, the daughters of Thomas Linley. 

Mrs. Tickell sits on a bank, while Mrs. Sheridan stands half behind 
her. Waagen characterises this work as one of the best specimens of 
the master, and Mrs. Jameson says : ^The head of Mrs. Sheridan is exquisite, 
and, without having all the beauty which Sir Joshua gave her in the 
famous St. Cecilia, there is even more mind\ 

215. Wilson, Tivoli; 143. Reynolds, Mother and sick child; 34. Teniers 
the. Elder, Landscape, with the Magdalene. 

^102. Daniel Seghers (Antwerp; d. 1661), Flowers encircling a bas-relief. 

^A very admirable picture of this master, so justly celebrated in his 
own times, and whose red roses still flourish in their original beauty, 
while those of the later painters, De Heem, Huysum, and RMhel Ruysch, 
have more or less changed. The vase is probably by Erasmus QuellinusV 
— Waagen. 

855. Teniers the Elder, Landscape, with the repentant Peter; 362. 
Gainsborough, Son of Thomas Linley. 

Dulwicli College, a separate building, contains other old portraits. 

In the chapel is the tomb of Alleyne, the founder. — About3mln. 

walk beyond the Piotare Gallery is the *Oreyhound Inn. 

35. Hampton Court. Eichmond. Kew. 

These places are frequently visited on a Sunday, as the Palace 
of Hampton Court, with its fine picture-gallery, is the only resort of 
the kind in or about London which is not closed on that day. 

One of the best ways to make this excursion is to go to Hampton 
Court by railway; to walk through Hampton Court Gardens and 
Ilushy Park to the Teddington station ; to take the train thence to 
Kichniond, and to return to London, via Kew, on the top of an omni- 
bus; or, if time permit, we may return by steamboat from Kew 
( 1 '/2-'^l^r8. ; fare to Chelsea Is., thence to London Bridge 3d.). Some 
of the coaches mentioned at p. 31 pass through Hampton Court. 

Another pleasant round, involving more walking, is as foUowt: by 
train to Uiclkmond^ drive via Strawberry llill to Teddingttm; walk through 
Bushy Park to Hampton (-ourt and through lUohmondPark to Biclmoild; 
tlien Itack to London by train. 

HAJLyvAY. We may travel by the South WeBtem Railwaif from 
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Waterloo Station to Hampton Court -^ or by the North London 
Railway from Broad Street^ City (comp. p. SS") to Kew, Richmond, 
and Teddinffton (p. 308) ; or by the Metropolitan District Railway 
from the Mansion House^ Charing Cross , Victoria, Westminster, or 
Kensington to Richmond^ aiid thence to Teddington. 

The South Wkstbun Railway (from Waterloo Station to Hamp- 
ton Court 8/4 hr. ; fares 2«. , Is. 6d. , Is. 3d.) runs for a consider- 
able distance on a viaduct aboye the streets of London. Vauxhall, 
the first station, is still within the town; but we emerge from 
its precincts near Clapham Junction, the second station. The Urst 
glimpse of the pretty scenery traversed by the line is obtained after 
passing through the long cutting beyond Clapham. The landscape, 
bordered on the N. by gently sloping hills, and dotted with groups 
of magnificent trees and numerous comfortable-looking <;onntry- 
bouses, aflfords a charming and thoroughly English picture. — T'/'i^- 
Wimbledon lies a little to the S. of Wimhtedon Common, where 
the great volunteer rifle-shooting competition takes place every 
sammer. Wimbledon House was once occupied by Calonne, the 
French minister, and afterwards by the Due d'Enghien , who was 
shot at Vincenncs in 1804. About ^/^ M. from the station is a well- 
preseryed fortified camp of cruciform shape, probably of Saxon origin. 

Beyond Wimbledon a line diverges to the left to Epsom, near 
wblch are Epsom Downs, where the great races, the 'Derby' and 
the 'Oaks\ take place annually in May or June (see p. 44). Before 
reacbing (10 M.) Coomhe- Maiden, we pass, on a height to the right, 
Coombe House, formerly the property of Lord Liverpool, who in 
1815, when Prime Minister, entertained the Emperor of Russia, 
the King of Prussia, and the Prince Regent here. About 2 M. 
beyond (12 M.) Surhiton, the branch-line to Hampton Court diverges 
to the right from the main line, passing Thames Ditton, pleasantly 
sltaated in a grassy neighbourhood. 

On arriving at Hampton Conrt (^Castle, Prince of Wides, at the 
station; *Miire, beyond the bridge, 1). 3s. 6rf. ; King's Arms, Orey- 
houndj first-class inns, at the entrance to Bushy Park ; Park Cottage ; 
Queen^s Arms , I), from Is. 0(i.), we turn to the right, cross the 
bridge over the Thames, which commands a charming view of the 
riTer, and follow the broad road to the Palace on the right. The 
Palace is open to the public gratis daily , except Fridays , from 10 
to 6, from Ist April to 1st October, and from 10 to 4 In winter; 
Sundayi, 2-6 or 2-4 p. m. The Gardens are open daily until dusk. 

The Pjtlace was originally built by Cardinal Wolsey, the fav- 
ourite of Henry Vlll., in red brick with battlemented walls, on the 
gRe of a property mentioned in Domesday Book, and was afterwards 
■fi6i^hted by him to the King. It was subsequently occui)ied 
• B^.Oromwell, the Stuarts, William HI., and the first two monarchs 
off ^he house of Hanover. Since the time of George II., Hampton 
0oart baa oease<l to be a royal residence, and it is now iu\\^\)\X^^ V^ 
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yariouB pensioners of the Crown. The buildings to the left on en- 
tering from the W. are used as barracks for a cayalry guard. 

The Palace comprises three principal courts, the Entrance Courtj 
the Clock Court, and the Fountain Court. Above the entrance to 
the central or Clock Court are seen the armorial bearings of Wolsey, 
with his motto 'Dominus mihi adjutor*. On the towers of the 
archways between the different courts are terracotta medallions of 
Homan emperors (the best being that of Nero), obtained by Wol- 
sey from the sculptor, Joannes Maiano. From the S. side of 
this court we pass through an Ionic colonnade, erected by Wren, 
to the King's Grand Staircase, adorned with allegorical paintings 
by Verrio, Umbrellas and sticks are left at the foot of it. The 
names of the rooms are written above the doors; we always 
begin with the pictures on the left. The gallery is rich in Italian 
pii'tures , especially of the Venetian school , but the names at- 
tached to them are often erroneous. Canvasses of very little 
value are frequently assigned to the greatest masters, while, on 
the other hand, many genuine and important works are attributed 
to the wrong artist. The following list pays no regard to the 
names on the pictures themselves. Comp. E. Law's *History of 
the Palace in Tudor Times' (1885) and 'Historical Guide to the 
Pictures at Hampton Court' (1881). The 'Illustrated Guide' (1885; 
Is.) is an abridgment of the latter. 

Room I. (The Ouard Chamher). The walls are tastefully decorated 
with trophies and large Rtar-shupcd groups of pistols, guns, lances, and 
other modem weapons. The best of the pictures are: 20. Zuechero, Queen 
EliKa]>oth''s porter^ 9. Canaletto^ Colosseum and Arch of Gonstantine at 
R(»me; several batUe-pieces by Rngendas. The wrought-iron railings are 
by Huntington Shaw (p. 268). 

lU)OM II. (The King"* 8 First Presence Chancer) contains the canopy of 
the thr(mc of King William III. The wood-carving above the chimney- 
piece and doors is by Orinling Oibbons; the candelabrum dates from the 
reign of (^uccn Anne. The upper row of portraits are the so-called 
^Hampton Court Iteauties^ or ladies of the court of William and Mary, 
painted by Sir Qodfrey Kneller^ after the model of the 'Windsor Beauties^ 
of Charles II, *8 Court, by Sir Peter Lcly, formerly in Windsor Castle, and 
now in Room VI. of this gallery. The following pictures may also be 
remarked: 29. Kneller^ William III. landing at Torbay, a large allegorical 
work; 35, 30. Denner^ Portraits; 39, 52. Schiavone, Pricae-like landscapes 
with lljoiTcs; 57. Kneller, Peter the Great; 5S. Unknown Master, Portraits 
of Villicrs, l>uko of Ituckingham , and his family; 60. Unknown Painter, 
Man's head; ^04. (iood Dutch copy, in the style of Mabuse, of a sketch by 
Leonardo da Vinci, Infant Christ and St. John; 66. De Bray ^ History of 
Marc Antony and Cleopatra, the figures being portraits of the artisfs family. 

Room III. (The. Second Presence (-hamber). On the left: 69. TinUHretto, 
Erttlier ]>efore AhasueruH; 72. Leandro Bassano, Sculptor; *'73. BomifoMio 
Veronese.) Diana and Actn'on in a fanciful landscape, one of the artisra 
masterpieces; 78. Jacopo Bassano, Dominican; 79. Copy frt>m TUian, 
Holy I^amily; "^80. Dosso Dossi^ Portrait of a man, well preserved; *86. 
Van Dtick^ E(iaestriau portrait of Charles I.; ^90. Velaxquex, CoillU»rt 
of Phiiip IV. of Spain; '9L. IHntorelto, Knight of Malta; *97. Douo Dot*i, 
Holy Family; OH. (above the mantelpiece) Van Somer, Christiaii IV. of 
Denmark; 104. Pordenone., His own family (dated 1524). 

JiOOM IV. (The Audience Chamber). In the centre: '^106. Unhumm 
^emt'.*/i or f/ef •man Master, Triptych with the Cruciflxir)ii in the eentre, the 
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Bearing of the CroM to the left, the Resurrection to the right, and the Kcce 
Homo on the exterior, of admirable colouring. On the left: 113. Titian (V), 
Ignatius Loyola; *114. Lorenzo Lotto, Portrait; *115. Palma Vecchio^ Holy 
Family; lit. Oiov. Bellini (? or of his school; forged signature), Portrait 
of himself; 125. Oiorgioue (?J, Portrait; 128. Bonthorst, Elizabeth, Queen of 
Bohemia, wife of Frederick V. of the Palatinate (above the muntclpicccj; 
180. UnknowH Artist^ Portrait; 138. Savoldo, Warrior in armour; -^iii. 
Wrongly ascribed to Lor. Lotto, Concert; *148. Lotto, Portrait of Andrea 
Ordini, a sculptor; "^149. Titian^ Portrait of an unknown gentleman. 

Book V. (The Kit^g'^s Drawing Room). On the left: 153. J. Bassuno^ 
Boas and Buth; 175. Schiavone, .Indguient of JUida.**; 182. Master of Tre- 
vi$o, Lawyer; '^i&d. Doxso, St. William taking off his armour. 

Book VI. (King William the Third's Bedroom) contains the bed ot 
Q^een Charlotte. The clock in the comer to the left of the bed requires 
winding up once a year only. On the walls art>. the ^Eeautios^ of the 
Court of Charles 11., chiefly ]iainted by Lelif fcomp. Room 11.), including 
190. Duchess of York (above the mantel-piece); 19G. Nell Gwynne, actres.s, 
and mistress of Charles II., both by Lel^. The ceiling by Vcrrio. 

Boom VII. (The King's Dressing Boom). Ceiling ]>alntingH by Verrio. 
representing liars, Venus, and Cupid. No. 212. Halv. Rosa, Brigand scene; 
234. Oirol. da Treviso, Marriage <»f the Virgin. 

Boom VIII. (The King's Writing Closet). On the left: Artemisia 
Gentiletchi^ 226. Her own portrait; 227. Siltyl. 235. Bordone (V more pro' 
tmbly Palma Vecchio), Lucrctia, iujiired by repainting. The mirror above 
Ibe chimney-piece here is placed at such an angle as to reflect the 
whole suite of rooms. 

Boom IX. ((lueen Manfs Closet). Outlicleft: 251. Oinlio Romano, Holy 
Family; 267. Dutch Master, Sophouislta. 

Book X. (The Queen's Oalleru) is a hall, 69ft. long and 260 ft. broad, 
with tapestry representing scenes from the life of Alexander the Great, 
after Le Brun. 

Boom XI. (The Queen's Bedroom) contains Queen Anno''H bed, and has a 
«>eiling painted by Thornhill, representing Aurora rising from the sea. To 
the left: ^276. Correggio, Holy Family, with 8t. Jerome (m the left, a 
■mall and admirable work of the painter's enrlv period. L. Giordano, 
SfTB. Offerings of the Magi; 288, 29*2. Myth of Cupid and PHycbc, In 
12 small pictures. '''307. Francesco Francia, l(a]>ti.Hm of f'hrist. 

Book XII. (The Queen's Drawing Room), with C(>.illiig painted by 
Verrio, representing Queen Anne as the (Joddoss of.Iustiee. The windows 
command a fine view i)f the gardens and canal (Vi M. long). The. pictures 
are all by West: above the door, 309. Duke of Cumberland and his two 
flaters , when children; 3L4. Peter denying bis Master; 320. Death of 
General Wolfe (duplicate of the original in Grosvenor House); 321. Queen 
Charlotte; 322. Prince of Wales and Duke of York. 

Boom XIII. (The Queen's Audience Chamber). On the h-ft : 3'29. P. 
Bnapers, Battle i>f Forty; 330. Uonthorst, Cbristian, Duko of Itrunswick; 
"884. Palamedes, l^mbarking from Scheveningen. Holbein the Yuntigi r, *340. 
Henry Vin. and his family; 3i2. Meeting of Henry Vlll. and Francis I. 
of Franee, at Calais. 

Boom XIV. (The Public Dining Room). On the left: 351. Becchfu, 
George in. reviewing the lOtb Dragoons, tlie Prince of Wales on the 
richi and the Duke of York on the left; 3<>L. Knapton , Family of Fn.'d- 
eifick, Prince of Wales (the boy witli the plan on his knee i^ Ot'orgn HI.); 
Sir T. Lawrence, F. von (Sent'/.; 3(k). Walker. Portrait of himself; 
^MmAwough, Jewish Kabiti ; 3(i9. Michael Wright, .lohn Lacy, come- 
in three characters; 37(). Dobson, Portrait of himself and his wife. 

pfOeeed in a straight direction; the door to tlie left leads to the 

H^ Chapel, etc. (see below). 

BMW XV. (The Prince of Wales's Presence Chamber). On the left. 

^. PoM$$in, Nymphs and Satyrs. Rembrandt, 3Si. Rabbi; HS2. Duteh 

'^BB6. Ifabuse, Adam and Eve; 40l. Ueemskerck, Quakers' meeling. 

i»K XVI. (The Prince of Wales's Drawing Room). On the left: 'U)7. 

iWbmp, Louis XIII. of France; 411. Pourhus.^ Mtvrv \c? l^^^v^Xs 

ASDkuR, London. 6th Edit. 'IV^ 
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413. Greuze^ Loais XVI. of France; 423. Claude Lorrain^ Sea-port; 418. 
Pouvbus^ Henry IV. of France; 42^. Qreuxt^ Madame de Pompadour; 
above , 428. Mignard, Louis XIV., as a youth. 

Boom XVII. (The PiHnee of Wales^s Bedroom) contains some poor 
copies of a few well-known works. 

Wo now return to Room XIV. (Public Dining Room), and pass through 
the door on the right, indicated by notices pointing the ^Way Out\ 

QuKKN's P&ivATK CuAFKL. On the left: 457, 459. Baptute^ Fluwers; 
*463. Hondecoeter^ Birds; below, 464. Snyders, Still-life; De Ueem^ *467, 
469. Still-life pieces. — The Closkt adjoining the chapel contains nothing 
of much interest. The Pbivatb Dining Rook contains three bright red 
beds, and some portraits, including one of the Duchess of Brunswick, 
sister (if George III., by Angelica Kaufmnnn (502). Adjoining it are a 
second Closkt with 12 saints by Feti^ and Venetian Senators by FialeUi 
(50T), and the Qukkn's Private Ciiakbeb, containing some pictures of 
no great value. We next enter the King's Puivatb Dubssing Rook, hung 
with tapestry representing the Battle of Solebay ; in the centre is a bust 
of a negro. We then pass through Okorgb II.''s Pbivate Room, with 
some fruit and flower pieces, and a dark corner room into the long — 

Souxu Gallert, where Raphaers famous cartoons, now at South 
Kensington (p. 274), were formerly preserved. It is divided into five 
sections by ])artitions, and contains the most valuable smaller pictures 
of the collection. Section I.: at the top, 559. Jlolbein, Countess of 
Lennox; t^. Zucchero, Mary, Queen of Scots ; "^561. Janet, Queen Eleanor 
of France; 563. Holbein (VJ, Henry Vlll., as a youth; 576. Van Orley^ 
Death of Adonis; 579. Ilemmessen, St. Jerome; 581. Mazzolini of Ferrara, 
Turkish warrior; 578. Schoveel^ Virgin and Child, SS. Andrew and Michael. 
— Section II. : 5<S8. Cranach, The Judgment of Paris; *589. DUrer, Portrait; 
^=-590. School of Van Eyck, Head of a young man; '='595. Mabuse, Children of 
Christian II. of Denmark; 601. iJewr^e (Antwerp; d. 1678), Henry VIL and his 
<]uecn Elizabeth, Henry VIII. and his queen Jane Seymimr, copy of a fresco 
by Holbein in Whitehall, which was burned with that palace ; 6(X). L. d'auacJi^ 
St. Christopher and other saints; 602. Lucas v. Leyden, Joseph in prison. 
Holbein : *603. Frobenius (the famous printer) ; *608. The artist's parents ; *610. 
Reskemeer (the hands beautifully painted). Janet, (j31. Queen Mary Stuart; 
632. Francis II. of France as a boy. 629, 637. Gonzales Cogues, Portraits; 
63i. Hendrik Pot, Play scene (the actor here is supiiosed to be Charles I.); 
638. Van Dyck, Dying saint; 639. De Heere^ Lord Darnley and his brother, 
Charles Stuart. — Section Hi.: 654. After Rubens, Venus and Adonis; 
(i57. Verdussen, Windsor Castle; 662. i/o/e«a«r, Dutch merry-making; 663. 
Van Dyck, Cupid and Psyche; 66(». Ascribed to Holbein, Court jester of 
Henry VIII.; 676. School of Frans Hals, Portrait; 680. Rottenhammer, 
Judgment of Paris ; 68i. Withoos, Flower-piece (16(>5). — Section IV. : 
698. Everdingen (?), Landscape; 704. Snyders, Boar-hunting; 707. Jansseu, 
Villiers, Duke of Buckingham; 710. Dutch Master, Portrait (describod by 
the Catalogue as a portrait of Baphael by himself!); 734. P, Brill, IjAnd- 
scape; 731. J. B. Weenix , Dead game. — Section V.: 744. Roestraett»t 
Still-life (the earthenware jug very line); 745,754. W. van de Velde, 8ea- 
liioces (sketches); *746. Wynants , Landscape; 748. Brueghel the Elder, 
Slaughter of the Innocents, thoroughly Dutch in conception; 751. Hol- 
bein, Landscape; 769. James I., copy of a painting by an unknown 
artist in Ham House. 

We now pass thnmgh a small, dark chamber on the right, and enter 
the last long gallery, called the — 

-'Mantkqna (iallery, which contains the gem of the whole colloc- 
tion, the Triumphal Procession of Cwsar, by Maniegna (Nos. 873-81), 
extending the whole length of the wall, and protected by glass. The series 
of pictures, ])aintcd in distemper upon linen, is in jtarts sadly defaced, 
and has also been retouched. Mantegna began the work, which wu in- 
tended for st^ige-scenery , in 1485, and finished it in 149()-92. The aeries 
was purchased by Charles 1. along with the rest (»f the Manpiis of Muktua''8 
collection, and valued l>y the Parliament after the king'^s death at lOUOf. 
// was rescued by Cromwell, along with Raphaers eartoona. 
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JS^tUm I. Beginning of the procossion with trumpeterff, ntandard- 
bearers, and warriors; on the flag-poles paintings uf the victories of 
Gnsar. — II. Statues of Jupiter and Juno in chariots, bust of Cybele, war- 
like instruments. — III. Trophies of war; weapons, urns, tripods, etc. 
— IV. Precious vessels and ornaments; oxen led by pages; train of 
moflicians. — V. Elephants bearing fruit, flowers, and candelabra. — 
VI. Uma, armour, etc. borne in triumph. — VII. Procession of the 
captives; men, women, and children, and mocking figures among the 
populace. — VIII. Dancing musicians, standard-bearers with garlands; 
among them a soldier of the German Legion, bearing a standard with 
the iihe-wolf of Bome. — IX. Julius Caesar, with sceptre and palm-branch, 
in a triumphal car; behind him Victoria; (m his standard the legend, 
'Veni, vidi, vici\ 

'With a stem realism, which was his virtue, Mantegna multiplied 
illuatrations of the classic age in a severe and chastened style, balancing 
his composition with the known economy of the Greek relief, conserving 
the dignitj of sculptural movement and gait, and the grave marks of the 
classic statuaries, modifying them though but slightly with the newer 
accent of Donatello. . . . His contour is tenuous and fine and remarkable 
for a graceful and easy flow; his clear lights, shaded with grey, are 
blended with extraordinary delicacy, his colours are bright and varie- 
gated, yet thin, spare, and ot gauzy substance.* — Crowe and Cavalcaselle. 

The Hantegna Gallery also contains a few other paintings, including 
a portrait of the dwarf Sir Jefl'ery Hudson (immortalised in Scotfs 4*c- 
TVril of the Peak^) by Mytens (No. 798), and a portrait of Jane Shore, 
mistress of Edward IV. (No. 793). 

The Qdeen^s Stairoask, to the right, embellished with ceiling-paint- 
ings by KieX;, and a large picture by Honthorsl, representing Charles 1. and 
la^ wife as Apollo and Diana, leads to two other rooms, which contain 
the remainder of the pictures. 

Book I. (The Queen's Guard C?iamber). On the left: 811. Ciro Ferriy 
Triumph of Bacchus ; 815, 816. Portraits of Giulio Romano and Michael 
Angelo; 818. Milani, Portrait of a child; 819. Portrait of Tintoretto; 824. 
AMilei*, John Locke ; 839. Battoni, Pope Benedict XIV. ; 842. Frederick 
the Great; 846. Kneller, Sir Isaac Kewton; 850. liamanelli^ after Guido 
Etmi, Triumph of Venus, with Bacchus and Ariadne; 862. Lely^ Portrait 
of himself. — We now pass through a small Ante-Room (on the right, 
971. Zueehero, Adoration of the Shepherds; 873. Post, View in the West 
Indies) into — 

SooK II. (ITie Queeti*s Presence Chancer), with sea-pieces : W. van 
dt Vetde, *679. British ship engaged with three 8i)ani8h vessels; 880. Close 
of the same action. 884. James, View on the Thames, comprising old 
London Bridge; 887. 8. van lliiysdael^ River in Holland; 89S, 899. llvygins. 
Bailie of Trafalgar. W. van de Velde, 902. British fleet attacking tlte 
nwaeh fleet in a harbour; '^910. Burning of a fleet; 912. Boats attacking 
Ao Dutch fleet in a harbour. Here also are two pieces of timber from 
Ve]0on> flag-ship, the Victory. 

The Great Holly 106ft. in length, 40ft. in breadth, and 60ft. 
In height, begun by Henry VIII. immediately after the death of 
Wolsoy, and completed in 1536, contains a handsome liigh-pitched 
timlver lOOf with pendants, good stained- glass windows (^mostly 
Bodem}, and fine tapestry representing scenes from the life of 
Abraham. The room at the end has a modern portrait of Wolscy 
iver the ohimnoy-picGe. 
-'■ - A. dowr to the right, at the foot of the staircase where umbrellas 

B^becfh left, leads to the gardens, to reach which we pass 

>ttg1i a small court, emerging at the E. facade of the Palace. 

Sie ^Oarden in front of tlie Palace is laid out in the French 
1^ and embellished with tasteful flower-beds and shady axe^vvMs:^'^^. 
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In the private garden , on the S. side of the Palace, is exhibited 
a vine of the Black Hamburgh variety, planted in 1768, the stem 
of which is 38 in. in circumference, and the branches of which 
spread to a distance of upwards of 100 ft. The yield of this gigantic 
vine amounts, in productive years, to 2500 bunches of grapes. — 
The old Tennis Court , opening from the garden to the N. of the 
Palace, is still used. 

The Maze, or labyrinth, in the so-called Wilderness to the N. 
of the Palace, may be successfully penetrated by keeping invari- 
ably to the left, except the first time we have an option, when we 
keep to the extreme right ; in coming out, we keep to the right, 
till we reach the same place, when we turn to the left. Opposite, 
between Hampton Court and Teddington, is Bushy Park, a royal 
domain of about 11,000 acres, entered by four gates; viz., the one 
here, one near Teddington , one at Hampton Wick (p. 313^, and 
one at Hampton village. Its white-thorn trees in blossom are very 
beautiful, but its chief glory is in the end of spring or in early sum- 
mer, when the horse-chestnuts are in full bloom, affording a sight 
quite unequalled in England (usually announced in the London 
papers). These majestic old trees, planted by William III. and 
interspersed with limes, form a triple avenue, of more than a mile 
in length, from Hampton Court to Teddington. Near the Hampton 
Court end of the avenue is a curious basin with carp and gold-fish. 
The deer in the park, never being molested, are so tame that they 
scarcely exert themselves to get out of the way of visitors. They 
even thrust their heads in at the open windows of the houses that 
look on the park, insisting on being fed. The residence of the 
ranger is a sombre red brick house, screened off by railings, near 
one margin of the park. 

Travellers provided with a return-ticket of the North London 
Railway walk through Bushy Park to Teddington station, whence 
London is reached via Richmond in 3/4 hr. On leaving Hampton 
Court by the Lion Gates, near the Maze , we see the entrance to 
Bushy Park immediately opposite. We turn to the left on quitting 
the park. The road almost immediately forks, when we keep to 
the right, and then take the second turning on the right, leading to 
(1^/4 M.) Teddington Station. The train from Teddington to London 
passes Strawberry Hill (p. 313), Hichmond, WilUsden Junction, 
and Dalston. The walk from Teddington to (3 M.) Richmond is 
very picturesque (tine cedars). Carriage from Hampton Court to 
Teddington Is. 6c/. , to Richmond 6s. 

Bichmond {*Star and Garter, with fine view from the ter- 
race, expensive; Queen's, opposite; * Talbot Hotel ; Roebuck; sev- 
eral tea-gardens and coffee-houses; *Maid8 of honour', a favourite 
kind of cake) may be reached direct from London by the South 
Western Railway (N. Entrance, p. 34) or Underground Railway 
every half-hour, by a Richmond omnibus (fare 1«.), or, in summer, 
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by the steam'boat. It is a small town on the right bank of the 
Thames, oharmlngly sitnated on the slope of a hill. Ascending 
the bioad main street of the town to the right, we reach, at the top 
of the hill, a flne park, terrace, and avenne, commanding a beau- 
tiful •View. Pretty walks also wind along the opposite bank of 
the Thames, and the grounds formerly belonging to the Duke of 
Bucdeuch were opened as a public garden in May, 1887. Pop. 
(1881) 19,068. 

The original name of the place was Sheen ('beautiful'), which 
■till survlTes in the neighbouring East Sheen. Edward I. possessed 
a palace here, which was rebuilt in 1499 by Henry VII., the 
founder of the Tudor dynasty, who named it Richmond , after his 
own title. Henry VIII. and his daughter Elizabeth often held 
their courts in this palace, and the latter died here in 1603. In 
1648 the palace was demolished by order of Parliament, and all 
that now remains of it is a stone gateway in Richmond Green. 

Richmond is a favourite summer-resort, both of Ijondoners and 
strangers ; and its large park, 2255 acres in area, aiid 8 M. in cir- 
cumference, is frequented in flne weather by crowds of pedestrians, 
horsemen, and carriages. Largo herds of deer here also add to 
the charms of the park. Pembroke Lodge in this park was the seat 
of Lord John Russell (d. 1878). — The small church of Richmond 
eontains the tombs of James Thomson , the poet of the 'Seasons' 
(p, 190), and Edmund Kean, the famous actor (d. 1833). 

From Richmond we may take the omnibus (6rf. outside) to Kew 
(Star and Oarter), the beautiful *Botanie Gardens of which are 
open gratis daily from noon till sunset 5 on Sundays from 1 p.m. 
— Kew is reached from London direct by steamboat, omnibus (conip. 
pp. 28 and 37), or railway (South Western Railway, N. entrance, or 
North London Railway, Inroad Street Station, or Underground Rail- 
way, from Mansion House). The present Keeper of the gardens is 
Sir Joseph D. Hooker, the celebrated botanist, who succeeded his 
distinguished father. Sir William J. Hooker. 

Kew has two railway-stations, Kew Bridge Station on the left, 
and Kew Gardens Station on the right bank of the Thames. Leav- 
ing the first of these, we cross the Thames to Kew Oreen^ and 
tfaenoe proceed to the right to the entrance of the Gardens, near 
which is Kew Cottage , the country-seat of the Duchess of Cam- 
bridge. Visitors may not smoke in the Gardens, or bring eatables 
Into them ; but smoking is allowed in the Pleasure Grounds (p. 310). 

The path to the right on entering leads straight to Kew P(dace. 
To the left lie the Botanic Gardens, with numerous hothouses, 
where the ferns, orchids, and cacti are particularly interesting. 
By the pond, at the S. end of the Gardens, are the *Palm House 
(362 ft. long, 100 ft. broad, and 60 ft. high), where the temperature 
h kept at 80® Fahr., and the Water Lily House. A little to iVv^^. 
•f the artificial piece of water is the new !ZVopical Hou»e^ «,ciiW\.%\\vvw?> 
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the tank for the Victoria Regia, which flowers in August. There 
are also fonr Botanical Museums in different parts of the Gardens. 
To the S. and W. of the Botanic Gardens proper, and separated 
from them by a wire- fence , lie the Pleasure Orounds, cover- 
ing an area of 270 acres, which extend to the Thames, and are 
intersected in eyery direction by shady walks and avenues. They 
contain , on the left , the Temple of Minden, erected in 1759 in 
commemoration of the victory gained at Minden by Ferdinand, 
Duke of Brunswick; and the Pantheon ^ an Ionic temple, with 
busts of Wellington, George III., and others. On the path leading 
from the pond towards the Richmond Gate, a new and elegant mu- 
seum, the gift of Miss North, was opened in 1882. It contains, in geo- 
graphical sequence, a most interesting collection of tropical flowers, 
etc., sketched by Miss North in their native localities (catalogue 3d.). 
The * Winter Garden, or Temperate House, built in 1865 at a cost of 
35,000^, is designed for keeping plants of the temperate zone during 
winter. The central portion is 212 ft. long, 137 ft. wide, and 60 ft. 
high; with the wings the total length is 582 ft. At the S. extrem- 
ity of the Pleasure Grounds is the Pagoda, rising in ten stories 
to a height of 165 ft., the summit of which in clear weather, com- 
mands the environs for 30 M. round (no admission at present). 

Opposite the Pleasure Grounds, on the left bank of the Thames, 
lies Brentford (p. 312), the official county town of Middlesex. Its 
name often occurs in English literature ; thus the 'two Kings of 
Brentford on one throne' are mentioned by Cowper and in the *Re- 
hearsar. Adjacent is Sion House, a place of great historic interest, 
which was a nunnery in the 15th cent., and is now the property 
of the Duke of Northumberland. 

A footpath on the right bank of the Thames leads through Old 
Richmond Park, with the Kew Observatory, to Richmond. 

36. The Thames fromLondon Bridge to Hampton Conrt. 

Steamboats are advertised to ply every V* hr. in summer, tide per- 
mitting, from London Bridge to Hampton Court (22 M. in 2-3 hrs. ; fare it. Qd , 
return 2s. 6d.)) but they are seldom able to proceed farUier than Kmp. By 
embarking at Chelsea or Battersea Bridge the traveller may shorten the trip 
by about 1 hour. The scenery, after London is fairly left behind, is of a very 
soft and pleasing character, consisting of luxuriant woods, smiling 
mcadow.s, and picturesque villas and villages. The course of the river 
is very tortuous. The words right and left in the following description 
are used with reference to going upstream. 

Rowing and Sailing Boats may be hired at Richmond, Kingston, 
Hampton Wick, and several other places on the river, the charges vary- 
ing according to the season, the size of the boat, etc. (previous under- 
standing advisable). The prettiest part of the river for short boating 
excursions is the stretch between Richmond and Hampton Court. A tri- 
lling fee, which may be ascertained from the official table posted at each 
lock, has to be paid for passing the locks. Rowing boats going upstream 
generally keep near the bank to escape the current. Boats pasa each 
other to the right, but a boat overtaking another one keeps to the left. 

The prominent objects on both banks of the Thames between 
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London Bridge and Battersea Bridge li&ve already been pointed out 
In vaiioufl parts of the Handbook, so that nothing more is required 
here than a list of them in the order in which they occur, with 
references to the pages where they are described : — South Eastern 
Railway Bridge, Southwark Bridge (p. 115), St. Paul's Cathedral 
.fright; p. 81), London, Chatham, and hover Railway Bridge 
{^. 111), Blackfriars Bridge (p. Ill), Victoria Embankment (right ; 
p. Ill), the City of London School (right; p. 112), the Temple 
(right; p. 133), with the new Law Courts (p. 136) appearing 
above it, Somerset House (right; p. 139), Waterloo Bridge (p. 
140), Cleopatra's Needle {;p. 112), Charing Cross Railway Bridge, 
Montague House (right; p. 177), Westminstef Bridge (p. 18()), 
HouieB of Parliament (right; p. 177), Westminster Abbey (right; 
p. 186), Albert Embankment (left; p. 113), St. Thomas's Hospital 
(left; p. 286), Lambeth Palace (left; p. 286), Lambeth Bridge 
(p. 286), MiUbank Penitentiary (right; p. 281), VauxhaU Bridge 
fp. 281), London, Chatham, and Dover Railway Bridge {^Victori(t, 
p. 281), Chelsea Suspension Bridge (p. 281), Battersea Park (left ; 
p. 288), Chelsea Hospital (right; p. 281), Albert Bridge (p. 283), 
Battersea Bridge (p. 283). 

A little way above Battersea we reach — 

L. Wandsworth (railway-station, see p. 321), an outlying 
Bnbnrb of London, containing a large number of factories and brew- 
eries. The scenery now begins to become more rural in character, 
and the dusky hues of the great city give place to the green tints 
of meadow and woodland. About 1 M. above Wandsworth the river 
is spanned by Putney Bridge, a new structure erected in 1886, 
connecting Fulham, on the right, with Putney, on the left. 

R. Falhftm(i.e. Fullenhame, *the home of fowls') is principally 
noted for containing a country residence of the Bishops of London, 
who have been lords of the manor from very early times. The Epis- 
copal Palace, which stands above the bridge, dates in part from 
the 16th century. Its grounds contain some fine old trees, and 
are enclosed by a moat about 1 M. in circumference. In the library 
are portraits of Sandys, Archbishop of York, Laud, Ridley the 
martyr, and other ecclesiastics, clilefly Bishops of London. The 
Urst bishop who is known with certainty to have resided here was 
Robert Seal, in 1241. A handsome, but somewhat incongruous, 
ehapel was added to the palace in 1867. Fulham Church has a 
tower of the 14th cent., and contains the tombs of numerous 
Bishops of London. In a house at the N. end of Fulham, on the 
road to Hammersmith, Richardson wrote 'Clarissa Ilarlowe'. 

L. Putney (railway-station, p. 321) is well known to Londoners 
as the starting-point for the annual boat-race between Oxford and 
Cambridge universities (p. 46), which takes place on the river be- 
tween this village and Mortlake (p. 312). 

ThouinS Cromwell, Wolsey's 8C«T»;tary, and afterwards Karl of Essex. 
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was the son of a Putney blacksmith ; and Edward Gibbon, the historiaa, 
was born here in 1737. In 1806, William Pitt died at Bowling Green 
House, on the S. side of the town, near Putney Heath, where, eight ye&rs 
before, he had engaged in a duel with George Tierney. Lord Castleretgh 
and George Canning also fought a duel on the heath in 1809. The tower 
of Putney Church is about 400 years old. 

*Beautiful walk from Putney over Putney Heath, through the vfllage 
of Roehampton (IV2M. to theS.) and Richmond Park, to (4M.) Richmond. 

The flue old house , called Barnes Elms , which we now soon 
observe on the left, was granted by Queen Elizabeth to Sir Fran- 
cis Walsingham, who entertained his sovereign lady here on 
various occasions. It was afterwards occupied by Jacob Tonson, the 
publisher, who built a room here for the famious portraits of the 
Kit-Cat Club, painted for him by Sir Godfrey Kneller (p. 318). 

On the opposite bank, a little farther on, formerly stood Brandenburgh 
House, built in the time of Charles I.; it was once inhabited by Fairfax 
the Parliamentary general, by Queen Caroline, consort of George IV., who 
died here in 1821, and by various other notabilities. 

R. Hammersmith (railway-station), now a town of considerable 
size , but of little interest to strangers. The Church of St. Paul^ 
consecrated in 1631, containing some interesting monuments , a 
ceiling painted by Cipriani, and an altarpiece carved by Grinling 
Gibbons, was pulled down in 1882 to make room for a new and 
larger edifice. The town contains numerous Roman Catholic in- 
habitants and institutions. Hammersmith is connected by new 
suspension-bridge, to be opened in 1887, with the clnster of villas 
called Castelnau. 

R. Chiswick (railway-station, p. 321), was formerly the scene 
of the fetes of the Horticultural Society (p. 262), whose experi- 
mental garden is still situated here. 

In Chiswick House, the property of the Duke of Devonshire, Charles 
James Fox died in 180G, and George Canning in 1827. It was built by 
the Karl of Burlington, the builder of Burlington House, Piccadilly 
(p. 213), in imitation of the Villa Capra at Vicenza, one of Palladio''s best 
works. The wings, by Wyatt, were added afterwards. — The church- 
yard contains tlie grave of Hogarth, the painter (d. 1764), who died in a 
dwelling near the church, now called Hogarth House. 

L. Barnes (railway-station, p. 321), a village with a church 
partly of the 12th cent., freely restored, and possessing a modern, 
ivy-clad tower. At the next bend lies — 

Ji. Hortlake (rail, stat., p. 321), with a church occupying the 
site of an edifice of the 14th cent.; the tower dates from 1543. In 
the interior is a tablet to Sir Philip Francis (d. 1818), now usually 
identified with Junius. 

The two famous astrologers. Dee and Partridge, resided at Hortlake, 
where Queen Elizabeth is said to have consulted the first-named. — 
Pleasant walk through (S.) East Sheen to Richmond Park. 

L. Kew (p. 809) has a railway-station on the opposite bank, with 
which a stone bridge connects it. Picturesque walk to Richmond. 

li. Brentford (p. 310), near which is Sion House (p. 310). 

R. Isleworth (rail, stat.), a favourite residence of London 
merchants, with numerous villas. The woods and lawns on the 
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banlLB of the riyer in this neighbourhood are particularly charming. 
The coniBe of the stream is from N. to S. We now pass under 
a lailway-hiidge, and then a stone bridge, the latter at — 

L. Richmond (see p. 308); boats may be hired here (p. 310). 

L. Petersham^ with a red brick church, in a quaint classical 
style, dating from 1505. Close to the church is Ham Jlouscy also 
of red brick, with its back to the river, the meeting-place of the 

Cabal daring its tenancy by the Duke of Lauderdale. 

A little farther from the river stands Sudhrook House, built by tliu 
I>ake of Argyll (d. 1743) , and now a hydropathic ostaMishinent. It is 
immortalised by Scott in the ^Heart of Midl(»thian% as the scene of the 
interview between Jeanie Deans and the Duke. 

On the opposite bank of the Thames is — 

B. Twiokenham (Railway; King's Head; Albany )y with a great 
namber of interesting historical villas and mansions. The name 
moBt intimately associated with the place is that of Pope, whose 
liUa, however, has been replaced by another, while his grotto is 
also altered. Near the site of Pope's villa stands Orleans House, a 
hnllding of red brick, once the residence of Louis Philippe and 
other members of the Orleans family, and now used by the Orleans 
Glab (p. 73) as a pleasant country resort for members, their fa- 
millee, and their friends. Farther up the river, about Y2 M. above 
Twickenham, is Strawberry Hill, Horace Walpole's famous villa; 
it wafl long the residence of the late Countess Waldegrave, who 
eolleeted here a great many of the objects of art which adorned it 
In Walpole's time. Among other celebrities conneoted with 
Twickenham are Henry Fielding, the novelist, and Kitty Clive, 
the actress. Eel Pie Island (Inn), opposite Twickenham, is a 
favourite resort of picnic parties. 

B. Teddmgton (p. 308), with the first lock on the Thames. 

L. Ki&gBton (^Oriffin; Sun; Railway; rail, stat., p. 303], an old 
Saxon town, where some of the early kings of England were crowned. 
In the market-place, surrounded by an ornamental iron railing, is 
the Stone which is said to have been used as the king's scat during 
the coronation ceremony. The names of those believed to have been 
ercwned here are carved on the stone. The I'own Hall is an imposing 
edifice, built in 1840. The Church of All Saints is a fine cruciform 
•txnctare, dating in part from the 14th century. Kingston is united 
with Hampton Wick on the other bank, by a stone bridge , con- 
structed in 1827. It is surrounded by numerous villas and country- 
residences, and is a favourite resort of Londoners in summer. 

Bowing and sailing boats may l>e hired either at Kingston or Hamp- 
ton Wick. — Pleasant walks to Ham Common, and through Bushy Pftrk 
to (2 M.) Hampton Court. 

Steaming past Surbiton, the southern suburb of Kingston, and 
Thames Ditton (p. 303), on the left, we now arrive at the bridge 
erosslng the river at — 

Hampton Court, see p. 303. (The village of Hampton lies on 
the right, abont 1 M. farther up.) 
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37. Hampstead. Highgate. 

The visitor should go to Hampstead by omnibas (p. 30) or train 
(North London Railway, from Broad Street), and walk thence to Highgate, 

The two hlll8 of Hampstead and Highgate, lying to the N. of 
London, arc "well worth Yisiting for the extensive views they com- 
mand of tlie metropolis and the surrounding country. 

The village of Hampstead (*home- stead'), has been long since 
reached by the ever advancing suburbs of London , from which it 
caTi now scarcely be distinguished. It is an ancient place, known 
as early as the time of tlie Romans ; and various Roman antiquities 
have been found in the neighbourhood, particularly at the mineral 
wells. These wells (in Well Walk, to the E. of the High Street) 
were discovered or re-discovered about 1620, and for a time made 
Hampstead a fashionable spa ; the old well-house is now used as 
a church. The parish" church ot St. John dates from 1747, and 
with its square tower forms a conspicuous object in the view from 
many parts of London. In the churchyard are buried Sir James Mackin- 
tosh (d. 1832), Joanna Bailie (d. 1851), her sister Agnes (d. 1861, 
aged 100 years), and Constable^ the painter (d. 1837). The well- 
known Kit-Cat Club, which numbered Addison, Steele, and Pope 
among its members, held its first meetings in a tavern at Hampstead. 

'''HampBtead Heath (430 ft. above the sea -level) is one of 
the most open and picturesque spots in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood of London, and is a favourite and justly valued resort of 
holiday-makers and all who appreciate pure and invigorating air. 
The heath is about 240 acres in extent. Its wild and irregular 
beauty, and picturesque alternations of hill and hollow, make it a 
refreshing contrast to the trim elegance of the Parks. The heath 
was once a notorious haunt of highwaymen, but robberies here 
arc now of very rare occurrence. Some years ago the lord of the 
manor began to lay out the heath for building purposes ; but for- 
tunately his intention was frustrated, and the heatli purchased by 
the Metropolitan Board of Works for the unrestricted use of the 
public, for the sum of 47,000i. Near the ponds at the S.E. comer 
of the heath, the Fleet Brook (p. 130) takes its rise. The garden 
of tlie BuU and Bush Inn, on the N. margin of the heath, contains 
a liolly planted by Hogarth, the painter; and ^Jack Straw's Ca8tle\ 
on the highest part of the heath, is another interesting old inn. 
Donkeys may be hired for a ride on the heath. 

The*View is extensive and interesting. On the S. lies London, 
witli the dome of St. Paul's and the towers of Westminster rising 
conspicuously from the dark masses of houses; while beyond 
may be discerned the green hills of Surrey and the glittering 
roof of the Crystal Palace at Sydenham. The varied prospect to 
t]ie W. includes Harrow- on -the -Hill (p. 319; distinguishable by 
tJio lofty spire on an isolated eminence), and, in clear weather, 
Windsor Cuatle itself. To the N. lies a fertile and well-peopled 
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trtet, Btadded 1711)1 nnmeions villages and houses and extending to 
Highwood Hill, Totteridge, and Bainet. To the E., in immediate 
pioximity, we see the sister hill of ITighgatc, and in clear weather 
-we may descry the reach of the Thames at Gravesend. 

We leave Hampstead Heath at the N. end, and follow the road 
leading to the N.Pl. to Highgate. We soon reach, on the left, the 
'Spaniards' Inn\ the gathering point of the 'No Popery' rioters of 
1780, and described by Dickens in 'IJaniaby Rudge'. The stretch 
of road between *Jack Straw's Castle' and this point is perhaps the 
most open and elevated near London , affording fine views to the 
N.W. and S.E. The road then leads between (.'nen Wood, with its lino 
old oaks, on the right, and Bishop's Wood on the left. Caen Wood 
or Ken Wood House, was the seat of the celebrated judge, Lord 
Mansfield, who died here in 1793. Bishop's Wood once formed part 
of the park of the Bishops of London. We now pass the grounds of 
Fittroy Park on the right, and reach Highgate. 

There is also a pleasant path leading past the Ponds and through 
the ftelds from Hampstead to Highgate. 

Highgate, which is situated on a hill about 30 ft. lower than 
Hampstead Heath, is one of the healthiest and most favourite sites 
for villas in the outskirts of London. The view which it commands 
is similar in character to that from Hampstead, but not so line. Tlie 
new chnrcli, bnilt in the Gothic style in 1833, is a handsome edifice, 
and, firom its situation, very conspicuous. The Highgate or North 
London *Cemetery, lyiHg on the slope of the hill just below the 
church, is very picturesque and tastefully laid out. The catacombs 
are In the Egyptian style, with cypresses, and the terraces afford a fine 
▼lew. Michael Faraday, the great chemist (d. lB(i7; by the E. wall), 
Lord Lyndhurst (d. 1803), and George Eliot (d. 1880) are buried 
here. Samuel Taylor Coleridge (d. 1834) is interred in a vault below 
the adjacent Grammar School, which, founded in 1565, was lately 
rebuilt in the French Gothic style. The Whittington Almshouses at 
the foot of the hill were established by the famous Lord Mayor of 
that name , and are popularly supposed to occupy the very spot 
where he heard the bells Inviting him to return. Close by is the 
stone on which he is said to have rested, now forming part of a lamp- 
post; It is needless to say that its identity is more than doubtful. 
The Highgate Oravel Pit Wood, 70 acres in extent, was opened as 

a public park in 1886. 

Many of the walks around Highgate are picturesque and inter* 
eating. Among the houses in the vicinity we may mention Holly Lodge, 
the residence of Baroness Burdett Coutts; Cromwell House, said to 
have been built for Cromwcirs son-in-law, General Ireton, and now a 
Convalescent Hospital for Children ; Lauderdale Home, where Nell Clwynne 
lived; and the third house to the right in the *Grove\ where (3oIuridgc 
died. Arundel House, where the great Lord Bacon died, has di.Sca])pour('.d. 

Highgate used to be notorious for a kind of mock pilgrimag«i made 
to it for the purpose of ^swearing on the horns.'' By the terms of his 
oath the pilgrim was bound never to kiss the maid when he could kiss 
the mistress, never to drink small heer when he could get «t,Tv\tv^^ fe\» 
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^unless he liked it be8t\ Some old rams^ heads are still preserved at 
the inns. Byron alludes to this custom in *Childe Har(dd\ Canto I. 

Highgate station , on the Great Northern RailTiray , lies to the E. 
of the town, and is daily passed by numerous trains. Gable Tram- 
way up Highgate Hill, see p. 31. About 2 M. off, on the elevated 
ground to the E. of Muswell Hill and N. of Homsey , is the 
Alexandra Palace ^ an establishment resembling the Crystal Palace, 
with a large park, theatre and concert hall , panorama, etc. It has 
liitherto had a somewhat fluctuating existence, but was re-opened 
at Raster, 1887, after having been closed for some time. 

38. Epping Forest. Waltham Abbey. Eye House. 

Great Eastern Railway to (12 M.) Loughion^ in 1 hr. (fares 2s. Id., Is. 
7d., is. ^/2d.). Thence on foot, through Epping Forest, to (5 M.) Waltliam 
Abbey. From Waltham Abbey to (6 M.) Rye House by railway. From Bye 
House back to (19 M.) London by railway (fares 3*. 8d., 2s. iOd., is. Id.). 

We may start either from Fenchurch Street Station (p. 33) or 
from Liverpool Street Station (p. 82). The first stations after Liver- 
pool Street are Bishopsgate, Bethnal Qretn (p. 126), Old Ford, 
and Stratford, where the train joins the North London line. Then 
Leyton and Leytonstone. At (8 M.) Snaresbrook is an Infant Orphan 
Asylum^ with accommodation for 300 children (to the left of the 
line). The next stations &re Oeorge Lane , Woodford, and Bucfc- 
hurst Hill. Then (12 M.) Loaghton (Railway Hotel), within a few 
hundred paces of the Forest. 

Another route to Epping Forest is by the Great Eastern Railway 
from Liverpool Street, via Walthamslow, to (10 M.) Ghingford (fares is. 
bd., is. id., iOd.), which lies 2 M. to theW. of Bnckhurst Hill and about 
47*2 AI. from Waltham Abbey. It forms a good point from which to 
visit the most attractive parts of the Forest, and the Royal Forest Hotel 
here may be safely recommended. On an eminence to the N.E. is an obe- 
lisk, due N. from Greenwich Observatory, and sometimes used in verify- 
ing astronomical calculations. 

Epping Forest, along with the adjoining Hainault Forest, at one 
time extended almost to the gates of London. In 1793 there still 
remained 12,000 acres unenclosed, but these have been since re- 
duced to about 5500 acres. The whole of the unenclosed part of 
the Forest was recently purchased by the Corporation of London, 
and was opened by Queen Victoria in May , 1882 , as a free and 
inalienable public park and place of recreation. One of the 
finest points in the Forest, if not the very finest, is *High Beach, 
an elevated tract covered with magnificent beech-trees, about 1 Y2M. 
from Loughton. Tennyson was living here when he wrote *The 
Talking Oak' and *Locksley Hall'. There is an inn here, called the 
'King's Oak', which is much resorted to by picnic parties. About 
2'/2 M. farther, on the northern verge of the Forest, stands Copped 
Hall, a magnificent mansion in the midst of an extensive park. The 

town of Epping, with 2300 inhab., lies 2 M. to the E. of this point. 

On the high-road between Loughton and Epping lies Ambresbury Bank, 

an old liriiish camp, 12 acres in extent, and nearer Loaghton is another 
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similar earihwork. Tradition reports that it was hero that B(»adicea, 
Queen of the loeni, waA defeated hy SueUmius, on which occasion 80,000 
Britona are said to have perished. — A {jcood map of Epping Forest, price 
2d.., may be obtained of H. Sell, 10 Bolt Court, Fleet Street. Good hund- 
books to the Forest are those of IS. N. Buxton (Stanford ^ 1«. Gd.) and Percy 
JAmdle^ (6<l.). 

Waltham Abbey lies on the river Lea, about 2 M. from tlic W. 
margin of the forest, and 6 M. to the W. of Copped llall. The abbey 
WW founded by the Saxon king Harold, and after his deatli in 
1066 became his burial-place. The nave of the old abbey has been 
restored, and now serves as the parish-church. The round arches 
aie speoimeus of very early Norman architecture, and may even 
have been built before the Conquest. Adjoining the S. aisle is a 
fine Lady Chapel, in the decorated style. The tower is modorii. 

The station lies 3/4 M. to the W. of the abbey; and V4M. beyond 
the station stands Waltham CVoss, one of the crosses which Kdward I. 
erected on the difTcrent spots where the body of his queen Kleauur 
retted on its way from Nottinghamshire to London. The cross has 
been well restored. Another of those monuments, that at Cliaring 
CroBS, has been already mentioned (see p. 142). 

The railway journey from Waltham Abbey to Rye House occu- 
pieB 20 minutes. The intermediate stations are Cheshunt and/irox- 
ffoume; at the latter is the Crown Inn, with an extensive garden, 
which, in the rose season, presents a beautiful sight. 

The river ZeaJ, near which the line runs, is still, an in the <1uys of 
its old admirer Isaac Walt^m, famous for its lishin;;-, and the various 
stations on this line are mnch frequented by London unt^lcrs. Nearly 
the whole of the river is divided into 'swims', which are either private 

Xroperty, or confined to subscribers. Visiti^rs, liowever, can obtain a day's 
shing i>y payment of a small fee (at the inns). The free portions of tho 
river do not afford such good sport. 

Bye House, a favourite summer- resort for schools, clubs, 
loeieties, and workshop picnics, was built in the reign of Henry Vi.; 
It belonged, with the manor, to Henry VIII., and afterwards passed 
into private hands. It is now a tavern. There are still some 
remains of the old building, particularly tln^ embattled date House. 
As many as 1000 school children or excursionists have dined in Uyo 
House at one time. The grounds are large and beautiful, afTording 
abundant open air amusements ('6'uirfe', price 3rf. ). The Ashing 
near Uye House, both in the Lea and the Now River, is very good. 
Rye Houso gave its name in 1083 to the famous *Uyo House Plot', 
which had for its object the assassination of Charles II. and tlie 
Duke of York, as they travelled that way. The supposed con- 
ipiiaoy , which was headed by Rumbold, then owner of the manor, 
fs said to have failed on account of the premature arrival of the 
King and his brother. It led to the execution of Rumbold, Al- 
gernon Sidney, Lord William Russell, etc. Whether a conspiracy, 

however, existed at all, is doubtful. 

Fbom Bte House to (6 M.) Hektfobd, railway in If) minutes. First 
■tation St. Margai'eCs. In the vicinity, on a branch of the Lea, is the 
yleaAant little village of Amwell. On a small island in tb<^ aVc«^«lT(i \?k ^ 
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monument to Sir Hugh MyddelUm^ who conducted the New Biver wikter 
to London (comp. p. 99). — Kext stat. Ware^ a husy market-town of 5276 
inhabitants, with a considerable trade in malt and com. At the inn called 
the ^Saracen's Head' was till lately exhibited the Great Bed of Ware, 
which measures 12 ft. both in length and breadth. The bed and its Map- 
pings now form part of the attractions of the Rye House. It is alluded 
to by Shakspeare {Twelfth Nighty iii. 2). — Then Hertford (SalUbuty Amu; 
IHmsdale Arms; White Hart)^ the capital of the shire of that name, situ- 
ated on the S. bank of the Lea. It ctmtains the remains of a castle of 
the 10th cent., and also a castle erected in the reign of the first Charles, 
now used as a school. The preparatory school in connection with Chrisfs 
Hospital is at Hertford (comp. p. 91). In the vicinity are various hand- 
some country-seats. Among these are (S.W.) Bayfordhury^ with the Kit- 
Cat portraits (p. 312)*, Balls Park^ the seat of the Marquis of Townshend; 
and Briekendonhury. — On the W. is Panshanger^ for many years the resi- 
dence of Lc»rd Palmerston, now the seat of Earl Cowpcr, with a good 
collection of pictures, of which the following are the most important: 
'^liaphael^ Two Madonnas; '^Fi-a Bartolomeo^ Holy Family; * Andrea del 
Sarlo^ Three pictures illustrating the story of Joseph; Sebastian del Pionibo, 
TIic F<»rnarina. Admission is granted on previous applicaticm by letter. 
The famous Panshanger Oak, one of the largest oaks in England, stands 
on the lawn to the W . of the house. 

39. St. Albans. 

Harrow. Luton. Dunstable^ 

Midland Railway , from St. Pancras, 20 M., in ^/t-i hr. (fares 2s. 8cf., 
is. l^j-zd.^ no second class); North Western Railway^ from Euston Square, 
24 M., in 3/^-13/^ ii,. (fares 2s. M., 2s., Is. V/^d.); or Great Northern RaH- 
way, from King^s Cross, 23V2 M. in V4-IV4 hr. (fares 2s. 8d., 2s., is. V/td.). 
Our chief description applies to the first -mentioned route, for which 
through-tickets may be obtained at any of the Metropolitan Railway 
stations. — During the summer months a four-horse Coeteh runs to St. 
Albans four times a week, starting at 11 a.m. from Hatchett's, Piccadilly ; 
and, for the return journey, from the Peahen, St. Albans, at 4 p.m. 
(2V2 hrs. ; fare 6«., return iOs.). The drive is picturesque and pleasant. 

The first stations on the Midland Railway are Camden Roadj 
Kentish Town, Haverstock Hill, FiruMey Road, and West End^ 
whore wo leave London fairly behind us and enter the open country, 
llainpstead here lies on the right and Willosdon on the left, whilo 
the spire of Harrow clutfch, also on the left, may be descried in 
the distance. Then Child's Hill, and (5V2 M.) Welsh Harp, with 
an artificial lake, formed as a reservoir for the Regent Canal. It 
contains abundance of fish, and attracts large numhers of anglers 
(who for permission to fish apply at the inn, 'Old Welsh Harp' ; 
day-tickets is. and 28. 6d.). — 6 M. Hendon, with a picturesque 
ivy-grown church. — 8 M. Mill Hill, with a Roman Catholic Mis- 
sionary College and a Congregational ist College. Sir Stamford 
Raffles died here in 1826 ; and William Wilberforce lived hero, 

and built the Gothic Church of St. PatU (1836). 

About 1 M. to the W. lies Edgware, and a little more remote is 
Whitdiurch. While Iliiudel was chapel-master to the Duke of Chandos at 
Canons, a magnificent seat in this nci{!:hb(mrhood, now demolished, he 
acted as orjianist in the church of Whitchurch (1718-1771). The church 
still contains the orjian on which he played, and also some fine wood- 
carvinj;. A blacksmith's shop in Edgware is said to be the place 
where Jlandel conceived the idea of his ^Harmonious Blackflmith\ 
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11 M. EMrtCy a picturesque ylllago in llortfordsliiro, whioli 
we lieie enter. Good flshing may bo obtained in the Elstrco 
xeserroli. — 14 M. Radlett. — 20 M. St. Albans, see below. 

If the Lfmdon and North Western Railway route bo cboson, tho traveller 
Ib reeominended to visit, either in ^*.nn\f, or returning, Harrow on the 
mi (JDng^t Head; Railway)^ one of the stations on that line (tho station 
being 1 M. from the town). The large public school here, founded in 1571, 
ia icareely second to Eton, and has numbered Lord Byron, Sir Robert Peel, 
Sberidan, Spencer Perceval, Viscount Palmerston, and numerous other 
eminent men among its pupils. The older portion of tho school is in the 
Tudor ityle. The chapel, library, and speech-room are all quite modern. 
The panels of tho great school-room are covered with the names of the boys, 
IneliuLing those of Byron, Pool, and Palmerston. The number of scholars 
is now about 500. Harrow church has a lofty spire, which is a conspiciions 
object in the landscape for many miles round. The churchyard commands 
moat extensive *View. A flat tombstone, on which Byron used to lie, a 
when a boy, and compose his juvenile poems , is still pointed out. — A 
visit to Harrow alone is now most easily accomplished by the extension 
of the Swiss Cottage branch of the Metropolitan L'ailway (from Baker 
Street in 1/2 hr. \ fares is. 5(1., 1«., dd.). The pedestrian may return to 
London on foot vid (6 M.) Kensal Green Cemetery (p. 283). 

The traveller who is equal to a walk of 10 M. , and is fond of 
Batnral scenery, may make the excursion to St. Albans very pleasantly 
as follows. By railway from King'^s Cross (Great NortJtei'n Railway) to (9 Bl.) 
Bmmet; thence on foot, via (1 M.) Chipping Barnet athI (b'M.) Elstree {ncoi 
above), to(10M.) Watford^ a station on the L(»ndon and North Western Uail- 
way; and from Watford by rail to (7 M.) St. Albans. If the traveller means 
to return by the Great Northern Bailway, ho should take a return-ticket 
to Barnet. — Kcar Hatfield^ the first station on this lino in returning 
from St. Albans, is Hatfield Uouse, the seat of the Marquis of Salisbury, 
a fine mansion built in the lYth cent, on the site of an earlier palace, in 
which Queen Elizabeth was detained in a state of semi-captivity before 
her aecession to the throne (com p. Baedeker's Great Britain), 

St. Albans (^Peahen, George ^ both near tlio Abbey, unpreten- 
ding) lies a short distance to tlie E. of the site of VeruUimium^ 
the most important town in the 8. of England durin^i; the Jlonian 
period, of which the fosse and fragments of the walls remain. Its 
name is derived from St. Alban, a Roman soldier, tho proto-martyr 
of Christianity in our island, who was executed here in A.I). 804. 
HblmhuTSt llill, near the town, is supposed to have been tlie scene 
of his death. The Roman town fell into rnins after the departure 
of the Romans, and the new town of St. Albans began to spring up 
after 795, when Offa II., King of Morcia, founded liere, in memory 
of St. Alban, the magnificent abbey, of which the fine church and 
a large square gateway are now the only remains. Pop. (1881) 10,930. 

The ♦Abbey Church is in the form of a cross, with a tower at 
the point of intersection, and is one of the llncst and largest 
diurehos In England. It was raised to the dignity of a cathedral in 
1877, when the new episcopal see of St. Albans was created. It 
measures 550 ft. in length, (being the sewnd longest church in 
England, coming after Winchester), by 176 ft. in breadth across 
the transepts ; the fine Norman Tower is 145 ft. high. The earliest 
yarts of the existing building, in which Roman tiles from Verula- 
ttium were freely made use of, date from the 11th cent. (ca. 1080) -^ 
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tlie Choir was built in the 13th cent, and the Lady Chapel in the 
14tli century. An extensive restoration of the building, iuclading 
a new E.E. W. Front, with a large Dec. window, is neaiing an 
end. St. Albans, 320 ft. above the sea, lies higher than any other 
English cathedral. See Fronde's 'Annals of an English Abbey'. 

The fine Interior (adm. 6<f. ; tickets prucured at the booksellers'* in 
the town or from the verger) lias recently been restored with great care. 
The Nave, the longest Gothic nave in the world, shows a curious inter- 
mixture of the Norman , E. E., and Dec. styles \ and the change of tile 
pitch of the vaulting in the S. aisle has a singular effect. The ^Stained 
Glass Windows in the N. aisle date from the 15th century. In the N. Tran- 
sept some traces of old fresco-painting have been discovered, and the 
ceiling of the Ciioib is also coloured. The Screen behind the altar in the 
presbytery is of very fine mediaeval workmanship , and has lately been 
restored and fitted with statues. Many of the chantries, or mortoary 
chapels of the ahbots , and other monuments deserve attention. The 
splendid brass of Abbot de la Mure is best seen from the aisle to the 8. 
of the Presbytery. In the Sainfs Cliapel are the tomb of Dnke Hamphrey 
of Gloucester (d. 1447), brother of Henry V., and the shrine of St. Alban. 
A door at the N. end of the transept leads to the Tower , the top of 
which commands a magniAcent "^View. 

The Gate^ the only remnant of the conventual buildings of the 
abbey, stands to the W. of the church. It is a good specimen of 
the Perp. style. It was formerly used as a gaol, and is now a school. 

About 3/4 M. to the W. of the abbey stands the ancient Church of 
St. Michael, which is interesting as containing the tomb of the great 
Lord Bacon, Baron Verulam and Viscount St. Albans, who died at 
Gorliambury House here in 1626. The monument is by Ryabrack. 
To reach the church we turn to the left (W.) on leaving the 
cathedral and dcs(;end to the bridge over the Ver. The keys are 
kept by Mr. Monk, shoemaker (to the left, between the bridge and 
the church). Tlie present Gorhambury House, the seat of the Earl 
of Verulam, IV2 M. to the W. of St. Michael's, is situated in the 
midst of a beautiful park, and contains a good collection of portraits. 

St. Albans was the scene of two of the numerous battles fought 
during the Wars of the Roses. The scene of the first, which ushered in 
the contest, and took place in 1455, is now called the Key Field; the 
other was fouj^ht in 1461 at Bamard^s Heath, to the N. of the town, just 
l>eyond St. Peter's Church. 

Kkom St. Albans to (10 31.) Luton by railway in 20-30 minutes. This ex- 
cursion is particularly recommended to all who are interested inmanafact- 
xiring industries. — First stat. Harpenden, near which, on the right of the 
line, is Haifenden Lodge. The train here passes from Hertfordshire into 
Iiedt'(»rdshirc. — Oiiltern Green. On the right, Luton Uoo Ball, a very 
tine mansion. — Then (10 M.) Luton (fi'eo/v** Red Lion; Midland), a busy 
town of 24,0(X) inhab., famous for its manufacture of straw-hats. The 
straw-plait hall, market, and factories arc all most interesting. Ad- 
mission to one of the last establishments may usually be obtained on 
application. The Parish Church; with its fine embattled tower, possesses 
a rhapel founded in the reign of Henry VI. (1422-61) and contains a 
curious font. 

Dunstable (Sugar Loaf; Bed Lion; Railway), 5 M. from Luton by a local 
line, contains 4600 inhab., and also possesses large straw-plait bonnet and 
basket manufactories. Dunstable larks are famous for their size and suc- 
culence, and are sent to London in great quantities. The Church is a fine 
fljfocimvn of Korman architecture, dating in part from the time of Henry L 
(ilOO-H35), Charles I. slept at the Red Lion Inn while on his way to Naseby. 
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Windsor is reached by the Qreat Western Railway, from Pad- 
dington Station (^21 M. in 35-65 min. ; fares 3s. 9d., 2s. lOrf., Is. 
91/2 ^'i return-tickets, available for 8 days, 5s. 6d., 4s. 3d., avail- 
able from Sat. to Mon., 4s. 6d., 3s. 6rf.); or by the South Western 
BttUway, from Waterloo Station, N. side (251/2 M. in IY4 hr. ; 
same fares). 

Gbbat Wbstbbn Railway. The first station is Royal Oak, 
where, by a clever piece of engineering, the rails for local trains 
are carried under those for through trains , by a descent and then 
an ascent. The second station, called Westboume Park, near which 
Kensal Green Cemetery (p. 283) lies on the right, is still within 
the precincts of the town. The next stations are Acton , Ealing, 
CcutU Hill, and Hanwell, at which last, on the left, is the ex- 
tensive Middlesex County Lunatic Asylum , with a fine park and 
aeeommodation for 1000 inmates. At Southall a branch-lino 
diverges on the loft to Brentford. Next come Hayes , West Dray- 
ton (branch-line to Vxbridge, a busy little town, prettily situated on 
the Colne, 3M. to theN.), Langley, and Slough, where the branch 
to Windsor diverges to the left from the main Great Western line. 

(Passengers who are not in a through Windsor carriage change hero.) 

Sir William Herschel (d. 1822) and Sir John Herschel (d. 1871) , the 
celebrated astronomers, made many of their important discoveries in 
Ui^r observatory at Slongli. 

A pleasant ramble, throngh picturesque scenery, may bo made from 
Slough to (2 M.) Stoke Poges and (3 M.) Burnham Beeches. The churchyard 
at Stoke Poges is the scene of Gray'^s famous 'Elegy'', and now contains 
the poet^s grave. A monument to his memory has been erected in the 
adjacent Stoke Park., a line property which once belonged to the descend- 
ants of William Penn. Sir Edward Coke entertained Queen Elizabeth 
at Stoke Poges in 1001. At a little distance is Beaeonsfield^ with a house 
once occupied by Edmund Waller (d. 1687) and Edmund Burke (d. 1797), of 
wbom the one lies buried in the churchyard, and the other in the churcli, 
It furnished the title of Benjamin Disraeli, Earl of Beaconsfield (d. 1881), 
who lived at Hughenden., 8 M. to the W., and is buried in a vault near 
the church. The beeches at Burnham , the finest in P^ngland, have been 
leeured as a public resort by the Corporation of London (see ^Burnham 
Beeches', by F. G. Heath*, is.). 

Before reaching Windsor the train crosses the Thames , passing 
Eton College (p. 327) on the right. The station is on the S. W. side 
of the town, in George Street, about V4 M. from the Castle. 

South Wbstbiin Railway. Route to Clapham Junction , see 
p. 303 ; the branch-line to Richmond and Windsor diverges hero 
to the right from the main South Western line, and approaches the 
Thames at Wandsworth station (p. 311 J. We next pass Putney 

^311), Barnes (p. 312; branch-line to Chiswick, p. 312, and Kew 
dge^ p. 309), Mortlake (p. 312), and Richmond (p. 308). The 
line skirts Richmond Park, crosses the Thames by a bridge of three 
trolies, and reaches Twickenluim (p. 313 ; on the left a branch-line 
to Teddington, p. 308, Hampton Wick, p. 313, undi Kingston^ 
p. 313). Next stations, Feltham, with a large refoiiuailQi^j i^x'i'ixvSa.- 
Babduub, London. 6th Edit. ^V 
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ful oilminalB, Ashford^ and Staines^ a picturesque old town, deriv- 
ing its name from the 'stones' which once marked the limits of the 
jurisdiction of London in this direction. 

A hranch of the South Western Railway runs hence to the left to 
Virginia Water (p. 32^jf Ascot (p. 328), and Reading. Xear Egham^ the 
first station beyond Staines on this line, is the plain of Runnimede^ where 
King John signed the 3[a;;na Charta in 1215 (see p. 55). B(?y(ind P^gham 
is Ml. Ze«, on the top of which is the large HoUoway College for Women, 
erected and endowed by Mr. Holloway (of the 'Pills'*) at a cost of 
1,000,000/. The buildings, which arc very handsome and elaborate, have 
accommodation for 300 students. 

Our train runs in a N.W. direction. Stations Wrayshury and 
Datchet, On the left rise the large towers of Windsor Castle, round 
the park of which the train describes a wide circuit. Before reach- 
ing Windsor we cross the Thames , on the N. bank of which lies 
Eton College (p. 327). The station lies in Thames Street, on the 
N.E. side of the town, near the bridge over the Thames, and */2 M* 
firom the Castle. 

Hotels at Windsor (pop. in 1881 , 19,080): * White Hart, 
said to be expensive; Castle; Oreat Western; Bridge House; 
Christopher y at Eton. 

The wards of Windsor Castle and the northern terrace are al- 
ways open to the public; admission to the eastern terrace is grant- 
ed on Saturdays and Sundays only, from 2 to 6p.m., in the absence 
of the Queen. (The Guards' band usually plays here on Sundays.) 
The State Apartments arc shown (in the absence of the Queen) on 
Mondays, Tuesdays, Thursdays, and Fridays, from Ist April to 
SlstOct., 11-4; from Ist Nov. to Slst March, 11-3. St. George's 
Chapel is open daily, except Wednesday, from 12.30 to 4; divine 
service is celebrated on Sundays at 11 a.m. and 5 p.m.; on week- 
days, at 10.30 a.m. and 4.30 p.m. ; the Albert Chapel is open every 
Wednesday, Thursday, Friday, and Saturday, 12-3 p.m., without 
tickets. The best days for a visit to Windsor are therefore Thurs- 
day and Friday. Tickets of admission for the State Apartments 
are obtained in the Lord Chamberlain's offloo at the castle. The 
Private Apartments of the Queen are sliown only by a special order 
from the Lord Chamberlain, which it is difficult to obtain. 

Windsor (originally Windleshore, from an Anglo-Saxon root, in 
allnsion to the winding course of the Thames here), an estate 
presented by Edward the Confessor to the monks of Westminster 
Abbey, was purchased by William the Conqueror for the purpose 
of erecting a castle on the isolated hill in its centre. The building 
waa extended by FJenry T. and Henry II. ; and Edward III. , who 
waa bom at Windsor, caused the old castle to be taken down, 
and a new one to be erected on its site , by William of Wykeham, 
tike art-loving Bishop of Winchester. 

Under succeeding monarchs Windsor Castle was frequently 
extended; and Anally George IV. began a series of exteuaiv^ 
ittttoratiouB under the superintendence of Sir Jcffrex) W'\jtAl'oVW«e" 
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The restoration, completed in the reign of Queen Victoria at a total 
cost of 900,000^. , left Windsor Castle one of the largest and most 
magnificent royal residences in the world. 

The Castle consists of two courts , called the Upper and Lower 
Wards, surrounded by buildings ; between the two rises the Round 
Tower (see below). We first enter the Lower Ward from the Cdstle 
Hill by Heriry Vltl.^s Oateway. On the N.W. side of the ward, 
opposite the entrance , stands *St. George's Chapel , or chapel of 
the Knights of the Order of the Garter, begun in 1474, in the late- 
Gothic style, by Edward IV. on the site of a chapel of Henry I., 
and completed by Henry VIII. 

The "^Interior, which is richly adorned in the Perpendicular style, 
possesses a handsome, fan-shaped, vaulted roof. To the right of the 
entrance is a cenotaph of the Prince Imperial , with a recumbent figure 
in white marble, erected by the (^ueen. The large W. window contains 
old stained glass, the subjects of which refer to the Order of the Garter. 
In the S.W. corner is Beaufort Chapel, adjoining which, below the 
modern window at the end of the S. aisle, is the tomb of the Queen^s 
father, the Duke of Kent, consisting of an alabaster sarcophagus with the 
recumoent marble effigy of the Duke, designed by ^V O. 0, Scott 
(d. 1878), and executed by Boehm. Opposite, at the end of the N. 
aisle, is the monument of Princess Charlotte, designed by Wyatt. — The 
richly-adorned * Choir contains the stalls of the Knights of the Garter, 
with their coats-of-arms and banners. At the £. end, above the altar, 
is a fine stained-glass window to the memory of Prince Albert, erected 
from designs by Sir O. O. Scott. The reredos below the window, sculptur- 
ed in alabaster marble, is very fine. The subjects are the Ascension, 
Christ appearing to his Disciples, and Christ meeting Mary in tJbe Gar^ 
den. To the left, adjoining the altar, is the monument of Edward IV., 
consisting of an iron gate between two battlemented towers, and said 
to have been executed by the Antwerp painter Quintin Matsys. Among 
the numerous other monuments in the chapel we may mention the plain 
marble tombstone of Henry VI. and the handsome monument erected by 
(^ueen Victoria to her aunt, the Duchess of Gloucester (d. 1857), both in 
the S. part of the retro-choir, and the statue uf Earl Harcourt (d. 1830), 
on the N. side of the retro-choir. The vault in the middle of the choir 
contains the remains of Henry VIII., his wife Jane Seymour, and Char- 
les I. — A subterranean passage leads from the altar to the royal Tomb- 
house under the Albert Chapel, situated on the E. side of St. Geoi^e^s 
Chapel, in which repose George III., George IV., William IV., and other 
royal personages. (Divine service, etc., see above.) 

The *Albert Chapel (PI. 7), adjoining St. Qeorge's Chapel on the 

E. , was originally erected by Henry VII. as a mausoleum for himself ; 

but, on his ultimate preference of Westminster, it was transferred 

for a similar use to Cardinal Wolsey. On the fall of that prelate it 

reverted to the Crown, and was subsequently fitted up by James II. as 

a Roman Catholic chapel. An indignant mob, however, broke the 

windows and otherwise defaced it, and *Wolsey's Chapel', as it was 

called, was doomed to a century of dilapidation and neglect, after 

which George III. constructed the royal tomb-house beneath it. 

Queen Victoria then undertook the restoration of the chapel in 

honour of her deceased husband, Prince Albert, and has made it 

a truly royal and sumptuous memorial. 

The interior, beautified with coloured marble, mosaics, scolptare, 
stained fiJaas, precious stones, and gilding, in extraordinary profusion 
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and rlehnesfl, must certainly be numbered among the finest works of lis 
kind in the world, though, it must be owned, rather out of harmony 
with the Gothic architecture of the building. The ceiling, which re- 
sembles in form that of St. George's Chapel, is composed of Venetian 
enamel mosaics, representing in the nave, angels bearing devices relating 
to the Prince Consort^ in the chancel, angels with shields symbolical of 
the Passion. The false window at the W. end is of similar workman- 
ship, and bears representations of illustrious personages connected with 
St. George's Chapel. At the sides of the W. entrance are two marble 
figures — the Angels of Life and Death. The walls are decorated with 
a series of pictures of scriptural subjects inlaid with coloured marbles, 
by Triqueti^ in which 28 different kinas of marble have been introduced. 
Above each scene is a white marble medallion of a member of the royal 
family, by MUs Susan Durante while between them are basreliefs, emble- 
matical of the virtues. Round the edges of the pictures are smaller re- 
liefs in white and red marble, and other ornamentation. Below the 
marble pictures is a dark green marble bench*, and the floor, which is 
rery handsome, is also of coloured marble;). Most of the modem stained- 
gl*88 windows exhibit ancestors of the Prince Consort^ those in the 
chancel are filled with scriptural subjects. The reliefs of the reredos, 
which was designed by Sir O. O. Scott, and is inlaid with coloured 
marble, malachite, porphyry, lapis lazuli, and alabaster, have for their 
subject the Hesurrection. In the centre of the nave stands the ** Cenotaph 
of the Prince, by Triqueti, consisting of a handsome sarcopLiagus, en- 
riched with reliefs, bearing the recumbent figure of Prince Albert in 
white marble. The restoration was superintended by Sir O. 0. Scott ^ 
the architect. Near the W. door is a cenotaph with a recumbent iigurc, 
In white marble, of the Duke of Albany (d. 1884), in the dress of the 
Seaforth Highlanders. The mosaics were executed bv Salviati. The 
length of the chapel is 68 ft., its breadth 28 ft., and its height 60 ft. 

The Bound Tower, or Keep , need as a prison down to 1660, 
rises on theE. side of the Lower Ward, on an eminence 42 ft. high, 
farroanded on three sides by a deep moat. The scarps are embel- 
lished by beds of flowers. The battlements, 80 ft. above the ground 
(entrance from the Upper Ward , near the Norman Gate, PI. 11), 
command a charming **View of the country round Windsor, em- 
bracing, in clear weather, parts of no fewer than twelve counties. 
The bell, weighing 17 cwt. , was brought from Sebastopol. The 
tower is not perfectly symmetrical , measuring 102 ft. by 95 ft. ; 
tdmission gratis, 11-4. (The custodian points out the principal 
places in the environs , In which case he expects a trifling fee.) 

On the N. side of the tower is the vaulted Norman Gateway 
(PI. 11), flanked by pinnacled towers , and leading to the Upper 
Wabd. Opposite, by the Porter s Lodge (PI. 13), is the entrance 
to the State Apartments (PI. 12), which lie on the N. side of the 
large Quadrangle. On the E. are the Queen^s Private Apartments. 
Oeorge IV'a Gateway (PI. 17), in the middle of the S. side, at the 
end of the Long Walk (p. 328), is the principal entrance to the 
palace, and is used by royal carriages only. At the foot of the 
tower, on its E. side, is a bronze statue of Charles 11. (PI. 14), 
with reliefs on the pedestal by Grinling Gibbons, 

The State Apartments are usually shown in the following, 
though sometimes in the reverse, order. They contain many good 
vietnres ; but the barriers , which leave a narrow passage owV^ io^^ 
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the public, and the hurried manner in which the rooms are sho^n, 
render it difficult for visitors to see them satisfactorily. The 
vestibule contains a good portrait of Sir Jeffrey Wyattvllle , the 
architect (see p. 323), by Lawrence. 

The Qubem's Audikkce Chaubeb. The ceiling is decorated with 
paintings by VevHo. The walls are hong with tapestry, representing the 
story of Esther and Mordecai , with portraits of Prince Frederick Henry 
and William II. of Orange, by Honthovst , and an old portrait of Mary, 
Queen of Scots, by Janet. 

The Queen's Presbxcb Chamber has also a ceiling painted by Feitt'o, 
and is hung with tapestry continuing the story of Esther and Mordecai. 
The carvings are by Grinling Gibbons. 

The GuABD Chamber contains suits of old armoury four bronze cannon 
captured in India ^ above the mantelpiece , a silver shield inlaid with 
gold, under glass, presented by Francis I., of France to Henry VIII. and 
said to be the work of Benvenuto Cellini; a colossal bust of liTelson by 
Chantrey, on a pedestal formed of a piece of the mast of the 'Victory'', 
on board which Nelson was shot, with a hole made by a ball at that 
battle ; busts of Marlborough, after Rysbrack^ and Wellington by Chantrey. 

St. George's Hall, 200 ft. long and 34 ft. wide, has a ceiling adorned 
with the armorial bearings of the Knights of the Garter since 1350. On the 
walls are portraits of the English kings from James I. to George IV., by 
Van Di/ck^ Lely, Kneller^ Lawrence^ etc. At the E. end is the carved oak 
throne, a copy of the coronation chair in Westminster Abbey. 

The Grand Reception Room, originally meant for a ball-room, is 
magnificently decorated in the rococo style, and is hung with tapestry 
representing the story of Jason and Medea. At the K. end are a vase of 
malachite, the gift of the Emperor Nicholas of Russia, and two granite 
vases, presented by King Frederick William III. of Prossia. 

The Throne Room contains pictures by Wett (Establishment of the 
Order of the Garter), and portraits by Lawvence^ Oainaborongh^ and others. 

The Waterloo Chamber, or Grand Dininq Room, 98 ft. long bv 47 ft. 
broad, in the Elizabethan style, is filled with portraits of Wellington, 
Bliicher, Castlereagh, Mettemich, Pope Pius VU. , Emperor Alexander, 
Canning, W. von Humboldt, and others associated with the events of 
1813-15 , painted by Lawrence , Beechey , Pickersgill , Wilkie , etc. The 
carvings are by Orinling Oibbons. 

The Grand Vestibulb, 46ft. long, 28ft. broad, and 46ft. high, is 
decorated with armour and banners, and contains two bronze cannon 
from Seringapatam; a brass gun from Borneo; a curious root in the 
shape of a dragon; and a statue of Queen Victoria, by Boe?tm. 

The Grand Staircase, with Chantrey''s statue of George IV. 

The State Ante-Room contains carving by Orinling Oibbons^ alle- 
gorical ceiling-paintings by Fern'o, and a portrait of Geoi^e III. after 
Reynolds (on glass, above the chimney-piece). 

In the Small Vestibule are five historical paintings by Weit^ being 
scenes from the reign of Edward lU. 

The Rubens Room contains eleven pictures by Rubens. 

The Council Chamber contains 35 valuable works by Carlo Maratta, 
Parmeggianino^ Oiiido Reni, Ouercino^ Correggio, Andrea del 8arto^ Leonardo 
da Vinci^ Oaro/alo, Carlo Dolci^ Annibale Caii'acci^ Domenichino, Rembrandt^ 
Tenters, Peter Neefs^ Holbein^ G. Poussin, Claude Lorrain^ Lely^ and Kneller. 

The King's Closet is hung with pictures by the painters already 
named, and also by the Netherlandish masters Brueghel^ Wowoerman^ Wester- 
mann, Mierevelt^ A. van de Yelde^ Rubens^ Steenwyk^ and Jan Steen. 

The Queen's Closet is hung with 30 works by old masters. 

The Queen's State Drawing Room contains several large landscapes 
by Zticcarelli, and portraits of George I., George lU., Frederick Prince 
of Wales (father of George HI.), and the Duke of Gloucester. 

The Old Ball Room, or Van Dtck Room, is ezelosively devoted to 
portrnitfl by thai master. The best are those of Henry, Count de Berg; 



KiB^i metit. and Qhmu'i CUuet t,n aboira oalf tu (lioiu rurniihel irtlh } 
■ spudkl otAbv rr^Tm tbe Lurd dnuubsrliin. 

Tbnuj who >re fuitunate Bnuugli to i»\B B.diuf Ituice tti the Prividt 
Ajiartmeili will Hnjoj iine of tho prealert a-HtsUr treiU thsi Englmd 
bu W offer. The rooms «6 moal aumptiiou»ly fltled ap, and sonlala a 

da Viaii, Eaplmet. and JficAoil Anitle. 

The W. IWraoe, 626 yda. in length, U aiways open to the 
pttblio , and ogmmands a channing view ; tlie "E, Terrace ia opBH 
on Saturdays and Siuidays only, frnm Ixod (ace above). From ths 
latter, which affords an admirable view of the imposing E. facade 
of the castlt, broad Qighia of atepa descend into the Ftover (Jurikn, 
wliit^ la tastefully laid out, and emlteillshed with marble ani 
bronze atatuea, alid a fountain in the centre. 

The Royal ataUu, or Mews, on Iha 8. aide ofthe oaatle, bdlt 
at a east ot70,000i., are open daily fcom I. to 3 p.m. Tickataofad- 
miBaton ace obtained it the entranee from Mr. Moun , Cterk of the 
Mewa fsmall fee to groom who conducts Che viaitois round). 

On the left bank of the tliamea, 10 min. to the N. of Windsor 
Pridge, in Eton CoUsge, one of the most famous of English sehools, 
Connded in 1440 by Henry VI. The number of pupils on the 
foundation, who live nt the college, and wear Ma<:k gowna. Is 
about TO; tbe main portion of tho estahlishment eonslsta of the 
OppWans, nurahoriug more than 900, who live at the residences 
of the masters, or in the authoriled 'Dames' honaea', in the townj 
but under the jnilsdietion ofthe college. TbeEtvn boya, in theii 
ahoit jackets, broad nollara, and tall hats, represent a large aeotion 
of the youthful wealth and sriatocracy of ILngland. 

The snhool bTiildings enclose two large oonrta, united by the 
arohway of the clock tower. Tbe centre of ihe Ovltr Quadranglt., 
or larger court to the W. , is occupied hy a bronze statue of 
Henry VI.; on iCa N. side ia the Lovter SchaaL ; on the W., the 
Upper School , the hall of which ooiitaiiis marble busts of English 
nionarchs and of distinguished £tauiaDB, including Chatham, 
Canning, Veel, and Wellington. The Chapei on tha 8. 
1 handsome Gothic building, ia decorated intemany with 
WDO^ -carving, stained -glaai windows, and mosaics; in the anto* 
chapBl Is a marble atatue of Henry VI. — The Inner QundrangU ia 
^ '-^ in part by the diiiiiig-hall of the atndents who botitiiA.'ftil 
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college, and by tlie library, containing a rich collection of classical 
and Oriental MSS. Those who desire to see the school apply at the 
Porters Lodge ; tickets admitting to the chapel are obtained at Mr. 
Burgiss's, High Street, Eton. T\iQ Playing Fields should beyisited. 
Comp. Maxwell Lyte*s *History of Eton College' (1875). 

To the N. and E. of Windsor lies the Home Park, or smaller 
park, snrronnded on three sides by the Thames, and about 4 M. in 
circumference. A carriage-road leads through it to the village of 
Datchet (p. 323) , situated on the left bank of the Thames, 1 M. 
to the E. of Windsor. Heme's Oak, celebrated in Shakspeare*s 
'Merry Wives of Windsor', formerly stood by the roadside ; in 1863, 
however , the old tree was destroyed by lightning, and a young oak 
planted in its place by the Queen. Opposite Datchet is the small 
royal country-seat of Adelaide Lodge ; and farther S. is FVogmore 
Lodge, once the seat of the Queen's mother , the Duchess of Kent 
(d. 1861). Its grounds contain the Duchess's tomb, the magnificent 
mausoleum erected by the Queen to her husband, Prince Albert 
(d. 1861), and a cenotaph of Princess Alice (d. 1878). 

The Great Park, 1800 acres in extent, lies to the S. of Windsor, 
and is stocked with several thousand fallow deer. The Long Walk^ 
a fine avenue of elms, leads from George IV s Gateway (p. 325), in 
a straight line of nearly 3 M., to Srww Hill, which is crowned by a 
statue of George III. , by Westmacott, At the end of this avenue is 
a road to the left, which passes Cumberland Lodge, and leads to 
Virginia Water (*Wheatsheaf Hotel; carriage from Windsor and 
back 7-9s.), an artificial lake, formed in 1746 by the Duke of Cum- 
berland, the victor at Culloden , in order to drain the surrounding 
moorland. The views from various points around the lake are very 
pleasing. There is a station of the South Western Railway (p. 34) 
about V/2 M. from Virginia Water; and in summer a coach runs 
daily to Virginia Water from Piccadilly (see p. 31). — Queen 
Anne's Ride, another avenue, running almost parallel with the 
Long Walk , leads to the right to Ascot (p. 321), the scene of the 
fashionable Ascot Races in June , on the occasion of which some 
members of the Royal Family usually drive up the course In state 
(comp. p. 44). 

41. Gravesend. Chatham. Eochester. 

North Kent Railway from Charing Cross , Cannon Street, and Lon- 
don Bridge, to Oravesend (24 M., in i-iVs hrs. \ fares 3«. 6d., 2s. Sd., 2*. 
2d) ', thence to Strood^ Rochester^ and Chatham in 10-20 min. more (fares 
55., 35. 6d[., 25. 6cl); or to Strood by rail, and thence across the Medway 
by boat to Rochester and Chatham. The return jonmey may be made by 
the London, Chatham, and Dover Railway, which runs vid Bromley and 
Beckenham to Victoria, Holborn Viaduct, Ludgate Hill, and King^s Cross 
(in Ihr. 5 min. to IV4 hr. •, fares 55., 35. od., 25. 6d.). 

During the summer months Oravesend may also be reached by a 
Thames Steamboat from London Bridge (2V8 hrs. *, fares 15. id., is.). 

A pleasant way of making this excursion is as follows: by river to 
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Grayesend, and thence on foot by Cobham Hall (p. 332) to (7 M.) 
Eoehester and Chatham^ the return jonrncy being effected by the London 
Chatham, and Dover Railway. A whole day will thus be occupied. 

As far as Gravesend, we describe both the river and the railway 
route. 

A. Thb Thames fbom London Bbtdgb to Graybsend. 

The scenery of the Thames below London contrasts very un- 
favourably with the smiling beauties of the same river higher up ; 
yet the trip down to Gravesend has attractions of its own, and may 
be recommended as affording a good survey of the vast commercial 
tiafflc of London. The appearance of the Thames just below London 
Bridge has already been described (p. 109), and the names of the 
wharves as far as Greenwich and Woolwich will be found in Route 
31. The principal objects seen on the banks thus far are the 
Monument (left; p. 109), Billingsgate (left; p. 110), Custom House 
(left; p. 110), Tower (left; p. 116), St. Katherine's Docks (left; 
p. 124), London Docks (left; p. 124), Wapping (left; p. 125), 
Rotherhithe (right ; p. 65), Surrey Docks (right ; p. 125), Commer- 
cial Docks (right; p. 125), Deptford (right; p. 65), West India 
Docks (left ; p. 126), Greenwich Hospital (right ; p. 289) , Isle of 
Dogs (left; p. 126), Blaekwall Station (left; p. 289), East India 
Docks (left; p. 126), Victoria Docks (left; p. 126), Woolwich, 
irith its dock-yard and arsenal (right; p. 292), North Woolwich 
left). Just below the Custom House we cross the Tower Subway 
K 124), and by the Surrey Docks we pass over the Thames Tunnel 
►. 125). The different docks are frequented by different classes 
of vessels. Thus in the London Docks we see ships bound for the 
Gape, the Mediterranean, India, and China. Most of the ships in 
the Commercial Docks are engaged in the timber trade with Swe- 
den and Norway. The Victoria Docks are devoted to steamships 
plying to America and the Black Sea. The West India Docks 
contain the stately merchantmen which bring the wealth of the 
West Indies to this country, while the P'ast India Docks are filled 
with merchant and passenger vessels sailing between England and 
India, China, Australia, and New Zealand. 

The banks of the Thames below Woolwich are very flat and 
marshy, recalling the appearance of a Dutch landscape. Shortly 
after leaving Woolwich, we enter a part of the river called Barking 
Beach, where, at Barking Creek on the N., and Crossness on the 
S. bank, are situated the outlets of London's new and gigantic 
tygtem of drainage. The pumping-housc at Crossness is a building 
of some architectural merit, with an Italian tower (visitors admitted 
on application at the office). Passing through Halfxoay Reach and 
Erith Reach, with Erith Marshes on our right, wo next arrive at — 
R. Erith, a village pleasantly situated at the base of a wooded 
hill with a picturesque, ivy-clad, old church. — On the opposite 
bank of the river, 2 M. lower down, lies — 
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L. Purfleet (Royal Hotel, fish-dinners), the seat of large Go- 
vomment powder magazines, capahle of containing 60,000 barrels 
of powder. Opposite is the mouth of the small river Darent. The 
training-ship Cornwall is moored in the Thames at Purfleet. — 
Three miles below Purfleet, on the same side, is — 

L. West Thurrock, with the Saxon church of St. Clement, 
one of the most ancient in England. There are still some remains 
of an old monastery. The Essex bank hero forms a sharp pro- 
montory , immediately opposite which , in a corresponding in- 
dentation, lies — 

R. Oreenhithe , a pretty little place , with a number of villas. 
Some training-ships lie in the river here, and it is also a yachting 
station. A little way inland is Stone Church, supposed to have 
been built by the architect of Westminster Abbey. Just beyond 
Oreenhithe the eye is attracted by the conspicuous white mansion 
of Ingress Abbey, at one time occupied by the father of Sir Henry 
Havelock. — Then — 

L. Orays Thurrock, near which are some curious caves. — 
Next, 3 M. lower, — 

R. Northfleet , vdth chalk-pits, cement factories, and a fine old 
church containing some monuments of the 14th century. Northfleet 
also possesses a college for indigent ladies and gentlemen, and a 
working-man's club, the latter a large red and white brick building. 
We now observe, on the Essex bank, opposite Gravesend, the low 
bastions of — 

L. Tilbury Fort, originally constructed by Henry VUI. to 
defend the mouth of the Thames, and since extended and strength- 
ened. It was here that Queen Elizabeth assembled and reviewed 
her troops in anticipation of the attack of the Armada (158B), 
appearing in helmet and corslet, and using the bold and well- 
known words : 'I know I have the body of a weak, feeble woman, 
but I have the heart and stomach of a king, and of a king of Eng- 
land too I' The large docks at Tilbury (Tilbury Grand Hotel) were 
opened in 1886. 

R. Gravesend, see below. 

B. London to Graybsbnd by rail. 

On quitting London Bridge station the train first traverses the 
busy manufacturing districts of Bermondsey and RotherhiHie ; in 
the churchyard of the latter is buried Prince Lee Boo (d. 1784), son 
of tlie king of the Pellew Islands, who in 1783 treated the ship- 
wrecked crew of the Antelope with great kindness. The train then 
stops at (3 M.) New Cross, St. John^s, and (6M.) Lewisham Junction. 
It next passes through a tunnel, about 1 M. in length, and arrives 
at (7M.) Blackheath (p. 291). Then (9 M.) Charlton, close to 
the station of which is the old manor-house of the same name. 
Wo next pass through two tunnels , and reach (10 M.) Woolwich 
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Doekyiird, followed irotneilialoly by Woolwich Artcnal, — ll'/4M. 
PtumKlead, vith KliimBtesd Maishee oil tlie left. — 13 M. Abbey 
Wood, \ small village of leueiit origin, with plea^iant aiitroutidingB, 
Biiil some eoioty jeiBUina at Lemea Abbey , an AngiiBtlDUa foiin- 
dation of the 12th coutiiry. — Cloae to (,14 MO Betoedert, liei 
Belvedere Honse, the Best of Lord SayeB. — (.IS'/s M.) &iM, see 
above. The train croBses the rivei Cray, and reaobea — 

17 M. DMtfoTdfBuii,- V(e(ofioj,al)naytownof ll,O0Oinhalj., 
with alarge papei^mill, a machine and engine factory, a gunpowder 
factory, and the City of London Lunatio Asylum, The Aral paper 
mill in England was erected here at the end of the 16th century. 
Foolacap papei takes Ita aame from the creat (jt fool's cap] of tha 
founder, whose tomb is In the chaich. Dartford was the ahoda 
of OiB rehal Wai Tyler [p. 950- 

Anolher route frum Lonilun lo Daptfurfl puau llio inloreatlng UlIU 
town of m H.l Xltfaun (Or^Auunil.- mci/aeri) , prellUy simalad amuna 
Irtes, with tha vilUa ul DomtiruuB Lonilun momhRnM. Ahoul Vi H- tO 
<liu >. uf the BtDiinii lie tlie rEiasine of i'Mam Palate, a favourJts iiiyaJ 
re,ldBilCB frgiu Henry Ul, 11218-72) to Ueorj VIU. fl60B-16i7J. Qnetm 

kauwii » JSnn JcMi Born, pBriapfl lisciose tLa kins Hm beea confomidBl 
«itb JobB uf liltbnm, sun of Edwefd U., who wa. bom bare, >■«« of 
tbc uia nionl aarroimdiiiE Uie palace U atlll IllJed wllb watar, and we 
erum il by a piclurosque old brtdae. _......- 
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13 N.) Chittlfuril. 

Beyond Dartford we oroBB the Datent , paaa (20 M.^ OreetJiitht 
(p. SaO) and Norlh/leet (p. 330;), and reaeh — 

24 M. O'raveiend. 
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OiSLveteaA I Clarendon Hotel i OldFateon; New i'alcon ; HtUon), 
• town wiih 23,000 Inhah., lying on the S. bank, of the ThameB, at 
the head of ita estuary, hae greatly liioreaaod in ais^eia recent years, 
and is mtich resorted to by plBisure-soDkara from Loudon, The newer 
DjrtB of the town are well bnilt, but the streets inthe lower quarter 
|b narrow and croolisd, tiiavesend possesaeE two good piers. Ou , 
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the W. side, towards Northfleet, are RoaherviUe Qcardens (see p. 42), 
a favourite resort, where music, dancing, archery, and other 
amusements And numerous votaries. The parish-church was built 
in the reign of Queen Anne, on the site of an earlier church which 
had been burned down in 1520. Pocahontas (d. 1617), the Indian 
princess who married John Rolfe , is interred in the chancel (see 
Doyle's 'English in America', 1882). Windmill HiU, at the back of 
the town, now almost covered with the buildings of the increasing 
suburbs, commands a fine view of the Thames, Shooter's Hill 
(p. 292), London, with the hills of Highgate and Hampstead beyond, 
and (to the S.) over the county of Kent, with Gobham Hall (see 

below) and Springhead as conspicuous points. 

Pleasant excursion to "Cohham Hall^ the fine seat of the Earl of 
Darnley, in the midst of a magnificent park, 7 M. in circumference, lying 
about 4 M. to the S. of Gravesend. (Tickets of admission to the house, 
which is open to visitors on Fridays from 11 to 4 only , may be obt&ined 
at Caddel's Library, King Street, Gravesend, and High Street, Rochester, 
price 1«. *, the proceeds are devoted to charitable purposes.) The central 
portion of this fine mansion was built by Jnigo Jones (d. 1663) ; the wings 
date from the 16th century. The interior was restored during the present 
century. The fine collection of pictures includes a 'Portrait of Ariosto 
and *Europa and the Bull by Titian , *Tomyris with the head of Cyrus by 
Rubens, and examples of Van Dyck^ Lely, Kneller^ and other masters. — 
The Parish Church of Cobham contains some fine old brasses. 

The pedestrian may extend his walk, through the famed woods of 
Cobham Park, and down the valley of the Medway, to Strood^ a suburb 
of Rochester, a walk of about 7 M. in all from Gravesend. — The direct 
road from Gravesend to (6 M.) Rochester runs via "Oadshill and the 
old village of Chalk. Gadshill, which commands a splendid view, is 
famous as the scene assigned by Shakspeare to the encounter of Sir John 
Falstafi* with the 'men in buckram' , commemorated by an inn bearing 
the name of the worthy knight. Nearly opposite is the picturescme house 
in which Charles Dickens resided, and where ho died in 1871) (comp. 
Baedeker's Oreat Britain). 

The railway from Gravesend to (7 M.) Strood passes only one 
station, called Higham, 3^2 M. from which is Cowling Castle^ built 
in the time of Richard II., and now a picturesque ruin. Beyond 
Higham the train penetrates a tunnel, 1 1/4 M. in length, and enters 
the station of Strood, a suburb of Rochester, on the opposite bank 
of the river Medway. Some of the North Kent trains go no farther 
in this direction, but others cross the Medway, and proceed to 
Rochester and Chatham, which practically form one town, surroun- 
ded by fortifications defending the entrance to the river. 

Rochester COoirn; Victoria ^ Bull ; King's Head) ^ to the N. 
of Chatham, a very ancient city, with a pop. of 21,690, a fine 
Norman Castle^ and an interesting Cathedral, is described at length 
in Baedeker s Great Britain. 

Chatham (Sun; Mitre), with 46,806 inhab., on the E. bank of 
the Medway, below Rochester, is one of the chief naval arsenals and 
military stations in Great Britain. See Baedeker's Great Britain. 
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— Coirec Mu.<5ic Hall 42. 

— Kmbankment ill. 

— Park 131. 
Station 131. 

— IJailwav Bridge 281. 

— Station 32. 281. 

(Metrop.) 35. 

Virginia Water 328. 
Visits 68. 

Waltbam Abbey 317. 

— (Jross 317. 
Wultbumstow 316. 
Wan(l.>»worlli Hit. 
Wapping 125. 31. 
War ( HUce 212. 
Ware 318. 
Warwick 4, 
Warwick Lane 92. 



Watergate 143. 
Waterloo Bridge 140. 

— Place 212. 

— Station 34. 

— Steos 211. 
Watford 319. 
Wellington Barraeks 247. 
Wellington, Statuea of 

104. 251. 
Welsh Harp 318. 
Westb(»urne, the 200. 

— Park 35, 321. 
West Brompt<m SO. 

- Drayton ^1. 

— End (54. 13S. 

- — (stati(m) 818. 
Weaterham 81. 
West Hampstead 35. 

— India Docks 126. 
Westminster 66. 

— Abbey 186. 

— Bridge 186. 

Metrop. Railway 

StaUon 36. 

— Column 210. 

— Hall 182. 

— Hospital 210. 

— Palace 177. 

— School 210. 

— Town Hall 210. 
West Thurroek 330. 
Whitchurch 318. 
White's Club 73. 213. 
Whitebait 2S9. 
Whitechapel 64. 100. 
Whitehall 174. 
Willesdon Green 34. 

— .function 308. 
Will Oflice 140. 
Will's Colloo Htmso 173. 
Williams' Library 16. 
Willis's Rooms 41. 213. 
Wimbledon 303. 
Windmill Hill 332. 
Windsor 321. 323. 
Wine 11. 25. 

Wine Oflice Court 133. 
Wi.odford 316. 
Woolwich 2{)2. 

— Arsenal 292. 331. 

— Dockyard 292. 330. 
Worcester 4. 
Wraysbury 323. 
Wycombe 31. 

York Column 212. 
— Uoad Station 288. 

Zoological Gardens 321. 
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List of the Frincipal Streeti, Bqnarei, Fnblic Buildings, etc, 

iDilft Refertnce to the accompanying Plans. 

The UTge Map of London, on the ecsle of 1 : 21,200, is divided 
Into three aeclionB , of which the uppermost is eoloured bron'tt, 
the central red, and the lowest ffratf. Each section contains 72 
numbered squsree. In the accompanying indas the capital let- 
ters B, B, 0, following the name of a street or building, refer to 
the different sections, while the numbers correspond wUb those m\ 
the squares in each section. Wben tbe name required is also to be 
found on one of the special plans, this is indicated by an italicised 
Roman nnmeral. Thus, Adam Street, Adelphi, will be found on 
the red section, square 30; and also on the second special map. 

The nnmbering of the squares is so arranged, that squares in 
different sections bearing the same number adjoin each otlier. 
Thus, square IG on the brown section dnds its continuation towards 
the S. in square 16 on the red section. 

The squares will also be nsefnl for calculating distances, each 
Bide of a square being exactly half a mile, while the diagonals If 
drawn would be 1,244 yards. 

Names, to which Oreat, LiltU, Old, New, Upper, Lower, or 
Saint are prefixed, are to be songht for under these preflxes. 

Tbe following abbteTiations are need: ch., chuich; crcs., cres- 
cent; <■!., court; ea., east; grn., green; gro., grove; yl., great; 
hi., hill ; ho., house ; la., lane; ivtk., north; pk., park ; pi., place ; 
rd,, road; aq., square; st,, street; ita., station; alh., south; ler., 
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Argyle itreel. Bnaton road 33 
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Gannon street /// 

Gannon st. railway bdg. /// 
Gannon st. railway sta. /// 
Gannon street road , Gom- 
mercial road east .... 
Ganonbury grove, Islington 
Ganonbary junction station, 
Douglas road north . . . 

Ganonbury lane 

Ganonbury pk. — nth & sth. 

Ganonbury place 

Ganonbury road 

Ganonbury square, Islington 

Ganonbury street 

Ganrobert street 
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Ganterburyroad, Ball^sPond 
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Ganterbury rd. , Kilburn pk. 
Ganterbury terrace, Kings- 
bury road 

Ganton street, East India 

dock road 

Gapland street, Lisson grove 
Garburton st. ,Gt.Portland st. 
Gardigan road, Old Ford . 
Cardigan st., Kennington la. 
Garcy lane, Foster lane /// 
Garey street, Lincoln'^s inn // 
Garey street, Westminster . 
Carlisle place, Victoria street 
Carlisle street, Lambeth JV 
Carlisle st., Portman market 
Carlisle street, 8oho . . . I 
Carlos street, Grosvenorsqu. 

/ 
Carlton club , Pall mall JV 
Carlton gardens , Pall mall 
Carlton grove, Low. Wands- 
worth road 

Carlton grove, Queen''s road 
Carlton hill, St. John's wood 
Carlton house ter.. Pall mall 
Carlton road, Kentish town 
Carlton road, Kilburn park 
Carlton rd., Mile end Old tn. 
Carlton road, Notting hill . 
Carlton road, Warden road, 

Kentish town 

Carlylc square, Chelsea . . 
Carnaby street, Golden sq. / 
Caroline mews , Bedford sq. 
Caroline place, Marlboro' 
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Caroline place , Mecklen- 
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Caroline street, Bedford sq. I 
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C.irohne street. Lambeth . 

Carpenter fit, Berkeley sq. J 

Carter Ja., Doctors' coma. Ill 
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Carteret St., Westminster lY 
Gartwright St., Royal Hint st. 
Gassland rd., South Hackney 
Castle la.. High st., Battersea 
Castle road, Kentish town . 
Castle street, Gity road . . 
Castle street. Long acre // 
Castle St. east, Oxford st. / 
Catharine St., Caledonian rd. 
Cathcart hill, Junction road 
Cathcart rd., West Bromp ton 
Catherine street, City road . 
Catherine street, East India 

dock road 
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Gator street, Peckham road 
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Cavendish rd., St. John's wd. 
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Cavendish st., Queen's cres. 
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Cecil street. Strand . . // 
Gelbridgepl.,Westbourne pk. 
Central London Ophthalmic 

hospital, Galthorpe street 
Central street, St. Luke's . 
Chadwell st., Myddelton sq. 
Ghadwick road, Peckham . 
Ghalcot cres., Regent's park 
Ghalcot ter.. Regent's park 
Chalk Farm railway station, 

Regent's park road . . . 
Chalk Farm rd., Camden tn. 
Chalk Farm station .... 
Ghalton street, Somers town 
Chamber street, Goodman's 
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Champion gro., Denmark hill 
Champion hill, Camberwell 

Champion park 
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Chandos st. , Cavendish sq. / 
Ghandos st., Govent grdn. // 
Chandos street, Stratford . 
Change alley, Gomhill /// 
Chapel place, Hontpelier st. 
Chapel row, Exmouth street 
Chapel royal, St. James's // 
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38 



16 



31 
21 



44 
27 
23 



6 



63 



29 



69 
31 



47 
25 



11 

43 
17 

21 



24 
23 



21 
31 

8 



14 



32 
40 
36 

18 
18 

18 
18 
18 
28 



48 



47 



44 
44 
40 



69 



36 



35 
24 
26 

43 
13 

22 



SQUARES, PUBLIC BUILDINGS, etc. 



B s a 



B R G 



Chapel royal, Whitehall lY 
Chapel royal Savoy, Savoy 

street // 

Chapel flt., Belgrave sq. IV 
Chapel street, Edgware road 
Chapel street, Pentonville . 
Chapel street, Sumers town 
Chapel St., Sth. Aadley st. / 
Chapter street, Vauxhall bdg. 

road 

Charing cross lY 

Charing cross hospital. Agar 

street // 

Charing cross pier, Victoria 

embankment IV 

Charing cross railway sta. IV 
Charing cross road . . . II 
Charing cross terminus & ho- 
tel // 

Charing cross theatre. King 

William street . ... II 
Charles lane, St. John's wd. 
Charles sqnare, Pitfield st. 
Charles 8treet,Berkeley sq. / 
Charles street. City road . 
Charles street, Drury lane // 
Charles st., Uampstead road 
Charles st.,Hatton garden // 
Charles street, Islington . . 
Charles street,Portland town 
Charles street, St. James's 

square I^ IV 

Charles st., Westminster IV 
Charles street, Whitechapel 

Charlesworth st 

Charlotte street , Bedford 

square I-^ II 

Charlotte st., Caledonian rd. 
Charlotte st., Fitzroy sq. / 
Charlotte street. Curtain rd. 
Charlotte st., Old Kent rd. 
Charlton place, Islington . . 
Charlton st., Harylebone / 
Charlwood st, Belgrave rd. 
Charrington st., Oakley sq. 

Charterhouse // 

Charterhouse square . . // 
Charterhouse street, City // 
Chatham place. Hackney . 

Cheapside /// 

Chelsea barracks 

Chelsea basin, Chelsea . . 
Chelsea bridge road .... 
Chelsea embankment . . . 
Chelsea hospital , Queen's 

road east 

Chelsea pier, Battersea bdg. 
Chelsea railway sta., Harriet 

street, Fulham road . . . 
Chelsham road, Clapham . 
Cheltenham terrace, Chelsea 



35 

28 



26 

31 
17 
16 



18 



15 

44 

40 
24 

isi 

151 



33 

31 
44 
35 

it 

54 



26 

26 

30 
30 
27 

26 

26 

18 
31 
36 



26 
25 
55 



28 
24 

• 

24 



40 
40 
36 

39 



25 



46 
21 



17 
17 
18 
14 

14 
10 

7 
28 
13 



Chenies mews, Bedford sq. 
Chenies place, Pancras road 
Chenies st., Tottenham court 

road / 

Chepstow place, Westbourne 

grove 

Chepstow villas, Ledbury rd. 
Cherry garden pier .... 
Cherry garden st. , Bermonds- 

ey wall 

Cherry tree ct.,Aldersgate st. 
Ghesham place, Belgrave sq. 
Chesham street, Belgrave sq. 
Cheshire street, Bethnal grn. 
Chester mews, Regent's pk. 
Chester place,Bedford square 
Chester place, Hyde park sq. 
Chester place. Regent's park 
Chester square, Pimlico IV 
Chester st., Belgrave sq. IV 
Chester st., Kennington road 
Chester terrace,Eaton square 
Chester terrace. Regent's pk. 
Chesterfield house, Curzon 

street IV 

Chesterfield st., Argyle sq. 
Chesterfield st., Mayfair IV 
Cheyne walk, Chelsea . . . 
Chichester road, Harrow rd. 
Chichester road, Kilburn pk. 
Chichester street, Pimlico . 
Chicksand street, Spitalfields 
Child's place, Temple bar . 
Chilton street, Bethnal green 
Chilworth st., Paddington . 
Chippenham rd., Harrow rd. 
Chiswell street, Finsbury sq. 
Chrisp street, Poplar . . . 
Christ church, Newgate /// 
Christ church, Wandsworth 
Christchurch street, Chelsea 
Christ's hospital . . //, III 
Christian street, Commercial 

road east 

Christie road, Victoria park 
Christopher St., Finsbury sq. 
Chryssell road, Brixton road 
Chumleigh st., Camberwell 
Church pi., Paddington gm. 
Church road, Battersea . . 
Church road. High street, 

Homerton 

Church road, Islington . . 
Church row, Beliinal grn. rd. 
Church street, Bethnal green 
Church St., Camberwell grn. 
Church street, Chelsea . . 
Church street, Deptford . . 
Church street, Greenwich . 
Church .street, Horsclydown 
Church street, Islington . . 



28 



28 



24 
20 



28 

3 
3 

49 

47 
40 
17 

52 

17 
11 

17 
17 



17 



24 



17 

33 
17 



32 



18 
18 
8 



48 
8 



48 
35 

11 

4 

40 

67 

39 



10 
22 



39 
51 



28 
14 



58 



12 



44 
35 
42 

11 



57 
42 

48 
48 



35 



41 



39 
10 
63 
66 






10 



LIST OF THE PRINCIPAL STREETS, 



B s a 



B s 6 



Gharch street, Kensington 
Church street, Lisson grove 
Church street, Botherhithe 
Church street, Smith square, 

Westminster lY 

Church street, Soho . . . / 
Church street, Spitalfields . 
Church street , Trinity sq., 

Boro' 

Church street, Waterloo rd. 
Churchill road, Uomerton . 
Churton street, Pimlico . . 
Circus place, Finsbury circus 

Circus road, Haverstock rd. 
Circus rd., St. John^s wood 
Circus street, Marylebone rd. 
Cirencester st., Harrow road 
City garden road, City road 
City gardens. City road . . 
City liberal club .../// 

Citv road 

Civil Service club . . . /F 
Clanricarde gardens, dotting 

hill 

Clapham road 

Clapton road, Clapton . . . 
Clapton square, Clapton . . 
Clare market. Strand . . // 
Clare street, Clare market // 
Claremont sq., Pentonville . 
Clarence gdns., Begenfs pk. 
Clarence place, Clapton . . 
Clarence house .... lY 
Clarence road. Bow .... 
Clarence road. Hackney . . 
Clarence road, Kentish town 
Clarence street, Botherhithe 
Clarence street, St. Peter's 

street, Islington 

Clarence street, York road. 

City road 

Clarence ter., Begenfs park 
Clarendon gdns., Maida vale 
Clarendon place, Hyde park 

gardens 

Clarendon road, Kensington 
Clarendon sq., Somer's town 
Clarendon street, Harrow rd. 
Clarendon street, Pimlico . 
Clarendon st., Somer's town 
Clarges street, Piccadilly lY 
Clark St., Commercial rd. ea. 
Claverton street. Lupus st. 
Clay street, Crawford street / 
Clayland's road. South Lam- 
beth 

Clayton st., Caledonian road 

Clayton street, Kennington 

Cleaver street, Kensington 

Clement's inn, strand . // 



53 



17 
12 



40 
40 

40 



53 
53 



36 
24 
49 

64 
49 
22 



39 

39 
16 
12 



2 

12 

49 

25 
27 

48 

37 
34 



44 



16 

8 



43 
44 
22 



28 



31 
31 



22 



53 



30 



12 

15 
5 

8 



22 
51 



21 



31 



31 



21 



21 



30 

30 
34 



Glemenfa lane, Lombftrd at. 

Ill 
Clemenfs rd.,Drummond rd. 
Cleopatra^s needle , , . II 
Clephane road, Islington . 
Clerkenwell clc, Clerkea- 

well 

Clerkenwell green, Clerken- 
well 

Cleveland gdns., Bayswater 
Cleveland rd., Downham rd. 
Cleveland road, St. Jamea's 

lY 
Cleveland square, Bayswater 
Cleveland st., Fitzroy sq. / 
Cleveland st, Mile end road 
Clifden road. Lower Clapton 
Clifford St., Kew Bond st. / 
Clifford's inn. Fleet street // 
Clift street, Kew Korth road 
Clifton gardens, Maida hill 
Clifton road, Asylum road 
Clifton road, Oamden town 
Clifton road, Maida vale . 
Clifton road, Kew Gross . . 
Clifton road, St. John's wood 
Clifton road, Shacklewell . 
Clifton rd. ea., St. John's wd. 
Clifton street, Clapham . . 
Clifton street, Finsbury . . 
Clifton villas, Camden sq. . 
Clinger street, Hoxton . . . 
Clinton road. Grove road . 
Clipstone st., Fitzroy sq. / 
Cloak lane. Queen street, 

Cheapside /// 

Cloudesley road, Islington . 
Cloudesley sq. , Liverpool rd. 
Cloudesley st. , Cloudesley sq. 
Clyde street. West Brompton 
Clydesdale road, Kotting hill 
Coal yard, Drury lane . . . 
Coal Exchange, Lower Tha- 
mes street /// 

Cobham road, Stratford . . 
Coborn road. Bow road . . 
Coborn street. Bow road . 
Cobourg road, Old Kent road 
Cobourg row, Tothill fields 

lY 
Coburg street, Clerkenwell 
Cochrane st., St. John's wd. 
Cock lane, Smithfield . . // 
Cock & Castle lane. Stoke 

Kewington 

Gockspur St., Charing cross 

lY 
Colchester street, Pimlico . 
Colchester st., Whitechapel 

III 
Coldharbour lane 



38 



42 



43 
30 

36 

36 
7 



49 



53 



12 



22 
7 

24 
56 

23 
35 

8 
8 



7 

45 

11 



35 
35 
35 



25 
43 
60 



U 

24 
39 



51 
59 

28 



69 
60 
64 



3 
31 

42 



6 



36 
11 



46 
21 



45 



36 

26 

47 



22 

40 



3yUAREa, PUBLIC BUILDINGS, < 



Oolsbrookc row, IsliDs^.n . Ja 




Conniiighl pi., Kdgwure vd. . 


is" 


ColahBine rd.. Weal Br„mp. 






16 


Ion 














aa 


ColeiDUi iteeet, Oreitimiii st. '. 


10 










Cooper's rd., Old 'KEnVrorf '. 


. 16 


OolwbUl ittBBt. Eiloji iq. . , 

CoUege of Atms A HicsTds' 

Collega, Qnseo Victorin 


. n 


Cooper's row, Trinity Bqii»re . 






Oorbel's^Ju,e, b'bw rS»il, 




"reel . . Ill . 


3S 




. 53 


Cnll.gOB.EBUC, Somorlon 53 




CurdoTrmel,' Grove 'rJad BO 




College eres.. Beliize purk lU 




Cork It., Burl) netoo grdna. J . 




ColUga kill, Upper ThomM 








Blreel J/J . 


39 






CoUegB l»e, H^-norlon . . B8 




Cornhill Ill 


13 






Cornwell gardens, Hoolb . 




CluKea . 


. Id 


Edulngton 








Cornwall ni ad. Victoria puk bb 


31 


Collegeit.,C>mberwellgFo. . 


. u 




College .t«el, C«aaen In. 32 




Cornwall road, WeitboHtoo 




College St., Dangita M. 




pMk 






38 






Cullege street, Fulbiiiii road 


. 13 


Folbaai . 




CoUege itroel, Homerlon . M 






College e(.WBj!t,(!Bii>dMti>. 29 




CorawBll tor., Eogenfa pk! '. 


21 


College ter., Biniabury at. B4 








Collier ilreet, Penton.ille 31 




Cnmnni street, Bfttlenea . . 


. 33 


OoUinghsiD pi. , Cromwell rd. . 


. 6 


Cottage grove, Mile endrd. 90 








CiHl»ge row, Beiracindtey . . 


IB 


Oollingwood 9tFeel,Birkhec:k 




Cotton itreet. Poplar .... 






as 


Coiirl«iaero.,Sth.Laml>ctli . 


. 38 




31 






cii>iiing»uD'a'Bi!,ShoHiaitch is 




3 






Ooarts of jnitice (new) JJ '. 


31 


jy . 


26 


Coosin laae. Dpper Tbames 




ColuDlile merkel 18 






39 


Oolan.b!erg»d,H«knesrd. 48 




Co^renUnrden'. '.'.■.■. JI '. 


31 


C(ilTUlagu4aiu,IIo(tingiil. . 




Covenl gitrden mirket . 11 . 


31 


3 


CorentgudoD tbcatre, Bow 




ColvUa ra»dT 


3 




31 


OolT He tqusre. Sotting lilE . 




Coventry st. Haymarket / . 




ColTilleterr»ce,Oolvnieiq. . 


3 


OowcroBs.l„8t.jDimit. 11 . 


36 


Oommereiil Docks, Eollier- 


bs 




. 36 


wtke — r. 


^ 


Cowrar alreet, City road . li 








Cramplon street, Newington 






1417 


bntle 


. SI 
















iJ 






Crine grove 33 




CommeralLl street, Wbile- 




C™mer?o''a'd,'BrlxtoB''ro»^ '. 


. 9 


ebepel HI . 


43 












bST^^d "!""'. ,'°?°; ji 




Craven hill, Biyswaler . '. 








Craven bl. gins,, B»yjw«ter . 








Craven place, Kensington rd. 




Comptonitreet, QnsweUrd. 30 




Craven St., En.trd.,Cil,rd. 11 










B 


C<nnptanter.,CanoDburys(|. M 


ae 


Crawford 'at., 'Camlerwoll ! 


.^10 


CODiIoitsiMel, REH^^nt St. J . 


J3 




la 



LIST OF THE PBINOIFAL STREETS, 



■Or»wsbay ruiifl. Btlxlon . . . 


35 ItBlsloB Une, Hackne, , . 19 




Crock ro»d, Dsptford .... 


63 DBlstou iBne, KiDplBud . . 15 






11 nanOB tna, atr.nd ... J/ . 


3! 


Creniume ,oH, CbellBK . . . 


10 nBna»illBr.>Bd,C«inbcrwcll . 








'. 33 


OripplHEato ImililnEJ, Lob- 


IlBDvera atreet, PBUllon sq.. 










CrlfpirT'lrMt; Spltklflelfls '. I 


D.rby Bt.,'Kny»l'<iiiit'it. '. '. 


46 


Criterion. WKidifly. . . J . H 


DwnlB, ra.,HBCkney. . . M 




Cri.B.Unard.,OhB!kf.rmrd. IH 


Dirtmaalh St., Wsitm. IV . 


56 


Oromer st., OnrB ixn rood 33 










'. 33 


Ciiiinwallpl.,ai]i.KeoilnBtoii . 




. 3B 


Ornm»>,ll ^iid. 8. Kens'lon . 


5 l>ii'id9lrec(,Vurkpl.,BBker 




Cromwell rd,, Went 


1 alrcat 1 . 


20 


Cc.ploy Bt„ Wenlocli at. . 36 


Dsvioa at. Berkeloy g<|. / . 






Dbwm iBoo, FBlbam .... 


. 3 


Cmiier Jlreet-Lamboth/K . 2 


Diwann nliee, PHnOfi'a sq. . 


3 


Tnisa flt., Bulla's Fond rd. , 12 


Deacon street, WRtwDrlk id. . 


. 37 














o'niji si., KbHob gBrden'// . i 


Dbbb street. Fetter laae. . . 






Dbbd alrsBl, Park Ibbs . . . 




C«wSs""MV)^*h'"if*. ■ 


39 )eBO street, Sebo squ.ro / . 




CrowDdBlerd.Ciiiidentovin 23 


Do»i.>yBrd,WEstniinjloryi' . 




CmDinn 1... FeimnndsBy »1. . 4 






Oralth(iaMBrs,M»rkls. /// . 4 






CbWU-, lo»B,'w=nfD,,E» . 


BB De BeBUTolr aqiiBre '.'.'.'. 13 




Cnbitt bmn pier 


Ba Do Cresplgny psrk, Cuniber- 










Ciilfoid rd., De Beiuioir tB.' (a 


D'Bjna'fard' lOBd,' wiilarlDD 




Culvert roBd, BBttcnea . . . 1 


e Blrest, C*mberwell .... 




CiuDberlBBd mkl., Reeenra 




is 30 


PBrk 24 


Delimere eres., HBrrow rd. . 


6 




6 DelBne, street, CamdeB tn. 23 




Ciinib«rl»nd nUoe, Cnlloen 


DelBUBB atreet, KBBBineton 




plue, CbelaeB 


13 p&rk roBd 


. 34 


ComberlBBdjl.,HB<:kn«yril. 47 






Cumber]iiDdet„St.Oiioiee's 




N> 


ri>«d, PlmUco 




. 31 


Cumbw]Bndler.,RaeBnl'apk. 24 


D6Bm«r«Ba..P«ckb.dlrd. . 


. IS 






3^ 


Cuniirfl Ktreet, AlbBBy roBi . 


42 DBi.mBnalre'et,L^d™bdg. . 


o 






■ ^. 


woud 12 


Deninirk h<Jl railway stBt., . 








NioVBImS' .""/'""' . 


3B DentuBrk rd., Cinhcnveli . 


. 40 








clI^'lBin'K>8d!Hhnrodimb . 14 i 






Ciirs.m Blreol, Mnjliiir /^ . 














3 Uenm.rH BlrBel, Ht. Giles 






3 {ur Soho) 1 . 

Dennelt'a road, «iieeB'B rd., 


37 


n&crD it., BroBdwsy, Wejl- 


44 Deptford Hi;:b street .... 


. 13 


Digmur ross', Peokhini rd. 


. es 


UbIb rma, Kentish lown . 17 


DeptfordHighBlrBBt railway 












ri'pl(i°rd siniinn' '.'.'.'.'. '. 


'. M 


•lativo. DUslaa Isnu . . 49 


Deptfurd Lowat tu»d .... 


B3E>3 



SQDAHES, PDBUC BUlLDINGa, t 



Derbr id., Da B 
Darby tS., Viclo 
Derby itreet, Li' 

KlDg'B Orou . 
Dsrbysliire >C., B 



UsToneblrc pluee, TIppc 



'oH gmllery. Hen Bond at. J 
nFEbeiter pi., BlindCurdaq. 
urishuler St.. NawKorlb rd. 



Dofflot place, c: 
Dorset pi., Pm 
Dorset rd., B 



. Uscylobt 
, Bsfcer at. . 

E»BBI HUd., 








adiiu 
















;"i.'.'~ 


■dill! 


yr 



Downing Bt„ WbilebnU IV 
Down-i pk. ra.,8hiii;k]ewell 

race, CbelacB .".",... 
DrKSeld mud, Bow . . . . 
Urumni.md crei.. BuBlon eq. 
Drumniond rd., Barntondsej 



., Piddinglon gn. 

I, AdcJp'bi.'.'/J 
t, Aldgste . in 



si., Liltlo BrltBin II. 
alrecl. London bridgi 

iir^iw'oifordsl. >; 
Btteet, Porlliind pi, / 





ridgf 
















IAk 


















SmS 








iTeld; 


IJu 






111 


ni-iin 


frrnp 


J 




"n 














IK 








ilnp 








































helie 






g'« 


"!"'. 



LIST OF THE PRINCIPAL STREETS, 
B K a 



DurliBin Btreel. Opptr Kcn- 


t:dwaTdet,HliepberdesMcs]k 4U 






30 Kdward Btreet, atapney . . . 


&J 




EdnardBB 9q., KenBington . 






Egbert road, PrimrOiB hill IF 
Erieton roai, Qraoe itreBl, 


. 3 














IiiBls.treBl,Hi!aLi™at. // . 


2 Egyptian ^ali.PiseadiUj>F . 




£i>ele<l.<SbeplieFdeBaw^k 40 


Eland road. LavendBT bill . 


. IG 


Ei.Blowhiirfrn>d,SfwNorth 


Elcbo Blrect, BrldgB road, 




mad 39 




. 15 




1 Elder walk, Essex road . . 39 




Sail alnet, £oIr>v<l] strocl! 






Eldon road, Victoria road . 






29 Eldon street, Finabury IIJ . 


H 




3 Eleanor ro«d north, Eitli- 




Enrl at. ™t, LiMon btovb . 


6 mond road 50 






I Eleplant « CmHb 


. 37 




Elgin road, Harrow road . B 




BrumptOD 


5 Elgin road. Maida vale . . . 




Eirl'i (l^nrt Blitlon 


5 Elf street, Kinpland road « 




E.rra rnurt raid 


1 Eliza place, Sadler's walk M 






B Eiisabelbitreet, Hackney^! S2 


. 17 


EHtli.a''a°BB™oni>erVali ! i 






BlliabetbstrBBl, Hui.plscB . 


13 










39 Eiliabeth te^rKe, Isiington 3S 
Ellen at, Back ebnreh fane . 






17 


East «^el. Ited Lion iq. I » 




87 


East slteat, WalwDtlh ro»d . 


SJ Ellhl^irns'i™"; Ho^lowaj S3 






Elliot road, Briiwn ..... 


. 35 


E»(l InaiB dODbi . . . .^ . 7 


Eillod'a strBBt, St. Qeorge-» 




Koat India dock, pior . . . .7 
K.,1 IndU dock rl., Poplr, . a 


road, LambBlll 










IT Elm place, West Brumpton '. 


. 3 






32 


Eistcboap, QriBBehorel at. 


Elm t«fl rna^'st John-aTd. 12 




/// . 4, 


Elmore tirecl. EBsei road 38 




En8tfleH>l.,LinieIioi«e fields . &■ 


Elated Bt.,Easl at., Walworlb . 


. 11 




Elvuton pl.iStb. Kenaineton . 


a 


Ellon lane, Victoria road. 


Elwnodrt, . M 






Ely pi., Cbsrterhonae at. // . 


3a 


Baton place ,'Eaioniiq', /r '. i 






Ealoo sqnarB, Pimlico. /F . 1 


n Eme?loB'''Bt'*,"BM'ksid'"/// : 


38 






. 13 


Ebnry squire', Hmlleu . '. . 


n Emmelt ilreel. Poplar. . . . 


62 


BbnrJ street, ■pimllBO. IT . I 


n Smpsrcr'a gate, Soon Kcn- 






21 alngW.n 


S 


Eocie!tonBlroBl,I'iialico7K . 1 


17 Bndell street. Long acre// . 


37 


Edbruok rd,, St. Peter'9 pk. S 


EndakighBl-, T»,iBtockaq, 28 




Edewsre road 2 1 

Edfth groTB, Falhani losd , 


Enfield road nottb, Do Bean- 




6 voir town 19 




Edtlhsl., QrBstCimbdg.Bl. JT 


Enfield road Bontb .... IS 




Kditb lerraoe. Klng'i road . 


e EngleBBld road 12 




Edmuadra.,»ewChurchrd. . 


39 Eogl»nd> la., Ha»eritk. bl. 13 




Edward Bt.. Betfanal green 18 


Enrismora gardens, Frince'a 




EdirardBt., BlackfclariToad . ii 




9 


A-rf«-apdjj.>(plfordHielist. . 


m Emoit'atreot',BeBenl'>'pi>rk "k 




^■/»-.rrf.(.. WaiDpsteaS rd. 31 


EmsBt st.WliilF Horse Inne . 


68 




KtsUne road.PrimroBBlitll 18 





8QUAKES, PUBLIC BUILDINGS, ( 



i:«lier itreat, Upper K nn niti g- 


30 


Fcstbcritone biiilflinsB . // 
Fe]ix ilMBi, Hickney ruid 


«' 


" 


Eiiex ro»d', iaiiiiBlon '.'.'. 3» 










sa 








Si^a ^ZT>,t\ IsliDBlonf "! as 




Fellows St.- NortLfiSonlb, 






Sis«iitT«iIt,K<DE9)imdrood U 




KiDgsUod TOBd 
















■Emm ilJltCe end Old town 58 




















■Emm "^"uf'phUlimDK 






. A 






! 15 


Fendill alreet,'drinfe'Toid 
Fenalon roed, tEiiBlnKUin . 


. 1 




I!fli(!lbnrg»BtreBl,Bri'aE8rd'. . 




Eton roftd, Htvcr.tcck bill 14 




FeaUmnn's rd., Olapbun rd. 






Kton atreel. PrimtnsB lUl 18 






18 














Ko.t<.n grovo, Knston sq. » 




Fe™ si™i."DByon-s™Ba; 








21 








"""Sl^Sir*: :::::;» 


Fernhead roed.' Harrow rd'. 






Biuton sq. nilwuy ■l.tion 38 




Femlower road, Higlibary 






Enston itrsct 38 




New park. .....: 






E»Bo» si., PnpUr Now town , 
Evelyn al„ 1>W Bnrth td, 43 


63 


Fetter lioe, Holbiirn bill // 


. a 






FlnborQugh road , Weei 














a 


B*erBbo1titreel,D.kl<.yaq, 13 






'. i 






38 


Fincb street, Whiteciapcl 


. I 




KucliinjB (iojBl) bnlldlnffj 




FincHIsy ro»d. Uanipsteid 


10 




/// . 


13 


Finchlcy road. Wtlworlh 




31 


EiBler bBll, eirwd . . // . 


SI 


Finclilej Hew rood .... 


10 






13 


Flnsbury avsnae, Crown st. 


. 1 




B"Irr°B'"Bet. St™d''.'/i ! 




Flnsbnrj circni,l.nndon wall 






Eiblbltidn roid, BQQtb Ken- 






. 1 




■intlDil 




Findburj pavement . . /// 






E™T» «;, ■ciert^nV.U M 




'. • 
















» 


Fish street bill . ... Hi 






EimouUi >lnot,l((re9trcet, 




FiBber si., Eed Lion sq. // 


'. 1 




H-ekner W 




FJlzroy hall J 


. 3 






se 


Filiroy read, RBgent's park 


, 3 




T»ir«ti6Bt, HoMBljdown, . 


41 


Fitiroy street, FttiiroJF tq. I 


. 2 




yii'ciVaEi.'.i.,B«kShreii:ii. ; 


B5 


Fleet lo., Ftrrlngdon st. // 


. a 




4! 


Fleet street, City . . . 11 


. 3 




FUrtil rold.Finohlej n)«a, 




Fleming road, Walworlb . 




3t 


Haupttead to 




Fleming si., Kingsland rd. 


13 








Flenr-de-lis «.. Spllalflelds 


. 1 






61 


Flint Bt., Bast »l.,-W»lwo«l. 






F»leon ro»d, i)»ttBris»' ! i 


. 13 




'. b 






30 








F.lUMd'iniid"RenliJb In, 11 










F.lnioiiihrd„NBwKenlrd. . 




Flower A Dean St.. Kpilal- 








10 








F™d;r"^e*i"wliw„"i; : 


FoUy streoiOriiitt TI Ichileld 






Eino lane, Wiihnin Brcen . 


: a 




. 2 




r»rni BlrBot, Hurlieley sq. / . 


FoDy laie, ■ BHdge' ioli. 






a 








Fumngdon road ....// 3fl 


Fopslone rd. Earl's Court rd. 






FwTintdon Bl., Fleet SI. // . 




Ford road, Old Ford , . . 


W 




F^rridgi™ street .tillot. // . 




Fiird slroel. Old Ford . . 


69 




FMhi™ St., apilUfleldj! /// . 




Foreilreel,Cripple«le 111 


. 1 






■ ¥ 


FdielgB citlle mk t. , Ueplf ord 


. 


S3 


Fnweull il., Wesl Broidjlliin 




Forest road, Balslon. . . 


tu 





LIST OF THE PRINCIPAL STREETS, 



FotBton St., New North rd. 3Jj 
Fori road, Benncindaej . . . 
Fort street, Spltal sqnare . 
FortnDEgm.la.,Hamp3lead I 
Poster lane, Gheapside IJl . 
Fuulia terrace, Fulham rd. . 
PouDdllng hospllal, GuU- 


99 

31 
■ 36 


Gate street, Lincoln's Inn 

Gaywood street, London rd. . 

Geo at,, Upper Sepnour .1. 27 
General Puat Offlee . . Ill . 
GeoiDeical Museum , . . / . 

Geopgo at,, UlaokWarB rd. . 
George street, Camberwell . 

Geo^e It., Lsngham pi, / . 
Qeiiree street, Loudon fields Bl 

Goorfeat., UDnalonho. /// , 
George St., Old Honlagne st. , 
George St., St, Glle^'i . // , 
George street. Tower hill . . 
George street, Vauxhall . . . 
George yard, Lundon Bl, . . 
Gc..rge-a rnad, Hoiloway . 1» 

Gerald Road, Pimlico .... 

Oomtd ataMt,'l'siingtoj"'° 31 

01braltarwalk,BBtbnBlgm, 48 

QiJTord at., Caledonian rd, 30 
Qilbert road, Lunar Een- 

Oilbart St., Uuse'um 'ti. II '. 
Oilbertil., GrosYenoraq. / . 

Gill street,' Lira ebonse . , '. 

GillBpnraL.W.SmitbDald// . 

Glaaahiinsc St., Huyal Hint 


7 
91 
4(1 


Foricy roadl'North B™.ton \ 
^na'ckney'".'''. 7*.^'. ^.°!'* Bi 

FranclSa't.Tothiirfleilf'/K '. 

""■ ro™ ..!'.!'.'"/ . 
Francis streel, Vanihall si. . 


. 39 
IS 
24 


Frederick pl.,Mllo6Bdroad BO 
F«deriekpl.«e,IIe«inBt"» 


'% 


Frederickat.,CalBd(inlaDrd. 30 
Frederick .t„Oray'Btnnra. 33 

Frederick at., Purtlind town IB 
Frecllne St.. Caledonian rd. 30 

French B. Calh. Cbapel / . 

Friendly plare,llile end rd. . 

Fi,lh'am'^"«.''H''aJTw"rd! '. 

Falliam park . 

Fulham road, Bpoapton . . 

Kumlvars inn, Uolbom 11 . 

Oaioty theatre. Strand Jl . 
OainatordBl.. RlehDiDndrd. SB 
Oainflburorgh rd., Tredegar 


33 
IS 

SI 
45 

33 
311 


. 17 
. ill 

. 33 

^. 

4U 

as 


Oainirnrd atreel, Kenlisb 
town road al 

Gallery of «laatr»tinn. Re- 
gent Itreet / . 

Oalway Btrael, Citv road . 10 

Garden row, LimdoB road . 

Gardencr-i road, Grnye rd. SB 

Qalllek hUUVvj^^^tm^ 


OlMshuaso street, Vauxball . 
Olenamrd., Lower aaptim B3 
Glengall gro,. Old Kent rd. . 
Glengall rd.. Isle of DogB. . 
Glengall fd., Old Kent rd. , 

Olohe Theatre, "NewDulie 


»" 

31 


iHrarne park, . . ' 




Osmcfte/nh, Oarrickat. /; . 
Oai-rlnt it„ Caveat grdn. // . 


S 
. 9 



8QUARES, PCBLIC BUILDINGS, ete. 



Glonceilsr nl . , Lui« 
Olonoeateipl., Portm 
OlonmlDr rd.,Glu'il 
G]oacut«F roWd alM 



OloaseBter St., HuEgenIn 
Olonnaaler bI.. Hniian ii 
aioDDeater Blreet, Flmlic 

GlDiueiUr si.', queen >q. I 

OloucuUr ler., Rcgent'l -pll 
Qoitttf lit,, Oils nt,, Chelae 



»ro, IU»ent«l. / 
siFWt,' Bedford 



nat, TolMnbim 

id 1 

I flaldi. Withe- 



Ireet.Eul India rd. 

:reBt, Onr'g Inn rd. 

1 it., Wbltscbuel 

ill 



rd., Kentish b) 
■treel,' Filitor . 



Grahnin .treol", Plmlioo . '. 

Gr"d*jlncli<™^''ad'! Pnd- 
dtaBtDD 



ar&ve) ]anB."HDnnd9dlu'Ei . 
Grave] lane. SoutbHark. . 

Gray's Inn, High Holburo // 
Gray's inn road . ... It 
Gray's inn in., Orai'i inn // 
Grsrahnlt rd.. Lavender bl. 



Oraal Cambridge 
Hackney mad . . 
Great Castle si., Reg 
Great Cbspd street, 



Great Butcm at 



U8T OF THE PMNCIPAL 8TEBBT8, 



Junes al., Bedford ro 





Ormondat., Qneenaq. 
Pearl St., SpitatBeldt 
Percj at., Amwell gt. 


d^n^i"""' 
rest Queen 


stroef.'ool- 
iVeet; Wejt- 


™. 


RuHell 


.1., Bloomaj 


re. 


^SaiTrDn 


hi3l, Hallon 


s 


endLau" 


n-a; Biihopa- 


'iT 


f^e'"' 


OHIBS .ITMI, 


rei 


Bcotlan 


,.,d, Cbar^ 


res 


Smith 


Iroot, Weal- 


ford .Ireel ....'../ 
rest Tower ptreel. TowFr 


Bin 


Trinlly 


>ne, Cannon 
. ... Ill 






Qrejaloke place t 
OritflnaL.YorHrd., 
QruumlnHdgi 



tpltaiaelda 











r place, Hyde ;■ 




roave" 




' 




r rokd. Uiehbi 










Bond" 


cr eallery, We 


" 



enor atreet, Neir Bond 
ien'drl., BLJotiD'awd. 



SQUABES, PUBLIC BUILDJNOS, el 



Om.B f]mct, llBCfcni'S ... 49 


^^ 


tUmpluD II., W^w,>rlli rd. . 


. 37 




16 








. 13 






Grove road. Falcon Imb . . 




Hmno.er eh., Besenl tl. I . 


13 


Grove rd., at. Jolin-s wi>nd 12 






23 


O^t StiUt, SlMknej! : : M 


. BT 




33 




HanoiBr atreet, lalinvton . 30 
Hanover alreel, Kentfih tn. 17 




Grure Blr»t r^ad, Hiickne, 5B 






Giaria- dab, Prfl n..ll /T . 


32 


Hanover alreet. i^vt acre . 
Hanover atreel. Mmfioo . . 


•XI 


Qnildratdr4.,Sllt.LimbcUi . 


. 31 


. 31 




29 


HanoTBrgt., Walwortbr^>ad . 


. S7 


GnliahiU, KiDg it., Chokp- 




Hanover tor.. Eegenfa park 16 




gido . . ili . 


18 


Hanway Mr'eet. Oiford at. 1 ! 




GnildluUBclioalafMuileJ/ . 


rr 


Onilfcird lomd, Fopltc .... 
GnllfOrd it, EuMBll MOito . 
GnaU.,We!tladlad<ickrd. . 


iB 


Harconrtlious6,CaTeDaish 






"inare / . 


33 


Gun ilreol, SpiUJfloldB . . . 
Gnnler'a gro..We. BromploB . 
Qnrnaj el., Walworth rend . 


48 6 








road ewt 


&5 








Gatter Ukd, Cheipude III . 






13 


Ouy'ahospiUI, St ThomM's 






48 










Guy "l"el,"B"rinoiidae'j i ' '. 


41 J3 


nnrewoodpl.,HBnoYaraq. 1 . 


33 


Qwynnaroufl, BBllereer., . . 


. 3U 


Harewoodaquare.Dureetxi. . 




Oye IlrSEt, Vtnihlll .... 




Harewoodat,,Harewuoaaq. . 


16 






Harford street. Stepney . . , 


ao 


XEbsTdasliar ittiiet, HoiIuD U 




Harloj rd„ St, Joln-a wood 11) 




HMkford ro»d, Bfixlon , . . 




Hwley .treel. Bow road . 154 




ilBcknei downi jnoctiDn 




Harloy b1., CaVendiah ,(^. 1 , 


30 


riUway gtaUon 


4B 


Harleyrord road. Vauxhall . 








HarlinE atreel, Albany road. 




tbwt'. ^ .'.',''. . . , . *9 




CambBrwell . ...... . 








Harman at., Kinealand rd. 43 




HBdla° utriiBl, kentleiitunn 22 












Harp lane, Lower Thames 




EaiEe»IODrd.,KineiUndrd. U 








JJmpiBit., BeUinsJgreonrd. &2 




HafTlngton ia^den'i,' Oluu- 




K>inBa Bt, B.ller>e<i rn>d . 




. S 






Harrlnglo"' ruad," "South 




Fair HlchDli "aL^BhoiBZitch ^ 




ScnainBton 


. B 








Jlslkin dtrcBt, QrosTetor 




Uarrlngt<mat,Han.psld. rd. 24 




pl&BB ly . 




HarrlaoD ■!., Qray'a inn rd. 33 




HilklBJt.west.BolgiMeEiij. . 


IT 


Harrow alley, Koundadllch . 


13 


UbU pluB, Paddlneton . . . 


13 


8 


H.U ro.d. et. John", wnod 12 








Ball itTBBt, City rand ... 36 






If 


HiJUford .treat, Idinelo* . » 


18 


Bart alreet, Bow atreet . . 


27 


Halsey atreet, Chelsea .... 




Hart at., Qroavennr aq. / . 




Halton rod, KUngton ... as 




Harlham road, Camden rd, 38 




HamlltDn pi., Piceadillyjr . 


18 






Jlamilton road, Orove road 60 








JJamllton il., Camden lowD 33 




£larl-aU.,Bell.nal;;rBenrd. 4S 




HamilloD terrace, St, John's 




H«vey road, Camberwell . 


. 39 


wood 13 




BBTwtMid road. Piimam . . . 


. 3 


Hanimond et., Kentlih tn. 31 




HMsard street, Haoknayrd. 48 
















Hatchajn, Surrey ....'. . 


. 56 










cuurttuad il 




Kent road '. . . . 


■ ^u 



LIST OF THE PRINCIPAL 8TBEET8, 



Ilatchnm park road. New 




Hnroror.l =1.'^ LiJSun' erova. '. 
HerHajeati'slbBa Ire, Opera 

arcade, Harmarket . IV . 
Heme St., PaddingtoD Rm. . 
Hermei street. PenlnBrllle 3! 

He'ir"d boMe", Manchasle"' 

HeX^ b„;,;,-He-cadiily ' 

Hertford street, Uayfair IV ■ 

mgirHoita;^*!"'"'."! '/y : 

High street, Aldgate . Ill . 

High street, Bloomsbnry. . . 

High Btraal, 1 romlay . . . BS 
High street, Cnmberwell . . 

High street^ D^IW , , . . 

High Btreot! KcnsTDgtoii '. '. . 
High Btrcet. Klngsland . . IS 
Hifb strosl, Umhalb .... 
Hieb street, Marj^lebona J . 

Uighslreel, Peckham. . '. '. 

High street. Poplar 

High street, St. Oilea'a /. 11 . 
High street. St. Johns wood 11 
High street, Sbadwell .... 
Uigb street, Shoredltch . . . 
Illgb street. Vaniball. . . . 
High street, Wapping .... 
High St., Whiteehapal 111 . 

Higbbnry orBJOenl 38 

Highbury gru.e 37 

Highbory new park .... 17 
Highbaryp).. Hollonayrd.. 33 
Highbory railway station. 

ifolloway road 34 

Higb^n^j^lerraee,Hlgbbqrj ^ 

HiTbgate rmrt," Kentish In. 21 
Hilgrorernad, FloahlByrd. 10 
Hill place street, tipper 
North street. Poplar ■^, . . 

ill Blree't, Berkeley sq. . / . 
m street, Blaekfriar^ rd. . 

iS:5aiS&i.v: : 

i 1 BireeV Peekham .... 
i 1 atreel, Walworth road . 
BilldF0pareaceiil,H(>liawa7 % 
HI Idrop road. Camden rd. 25 
li Ifield road. Hampstead t 


. B 


Halfleld street, Goawell rd. . 
HatOeld Blreet, Stamford >t. . 
Hatl<]n garden. Holborn 

Haiu!n«LiH;ita;e«;ie" ■ 

Uayeraloek gioya, Hayer- 

Ha^rsl^ bill !'.!!!: li 
Hayersloct road, Hayer- 

gtook park 11 

IJayerstook street, Cltj rd. 40 

Ilawley erea', Camde^tn. 22 
Hawley road, KEnliah town 'li 

HajlBS St., 8t, Qaorge-i rd. . 
llajmarket, Bt. Jamea'a / . 

market / . 

Hb^'s lane. Tooley street '. '. 
llay-s street ..".../. 


34 
36 

28 

i^ 

Si 

27 

19 
41 
32 

ia 

19 
3 


X 

K 

a 

-37 

I" 

. B3 
6 


HSd"B«rett,B'e^ent«l', / . 
LnkB-s .' .' . .' 40 

Rename St., SpltalBeldi. . . 
Ufflgler-s elrcns, Argyll 


. 17 
!7 
66 

> 






HenriellB Blraet. Bruni- 




ilenrlotlattreet,SBnobester 

Henry b1., Portland b>wn . f[ 

Henry street, Opper Ken- 

Herblrl'liieel', Haa'kie'y id! 17 
Herbert pi.. Kew North rd. iO 
Hercules bidgs., l-ambelb . 
Sarnfiird grdm.. Park la. / , 
Vt,r^r.,r<i mod, Faddlaglim . 


ea 

! 

3 
: 33 



SQUARES, PUBLIC BUILDINGS, ( 



de tl., HucboKtEV aq'. 



Uolboni . . . 
Hulboni clrctu 
Rolbom Ihutn 
Hnlbarn iliiduc 
Halbgrn vJ*diu 






Hollia 
UoUu 



road. Keoalngl 
roBd. Briilon. 



endiihaq. . 



Holll__.._ , 

HoUlnglon rnad, Wyndbsm 

Bollowvy road . . , , . 
Hiillr Rwd, Dultton . . . 
HoUrliiu)! gvdcDi, Betbnt 

BoUnrdod rn«d, Wet 

Bj-omploii -...-.. 
HolfOlJt TDid, Dtntc rii&d 
Holfwell Imns. SbiindUoh 
Hulywell rov, CiuUIn mm 
Holrnell itreel, Stnnd / 
nrjm< offlM, VewOoveni 
manl boild., Wtiilcbtll/I 
IlDmerrnad, VickirU pail 
HoroBT row, Crawford «tree 



Uflnieyl*i>e- Neoking. 



arsciboe yard. Hew 
iirUcDltuBlgardena, I 



Uowe; at., Bridie rd., BatL. 
EowliiidatrHl.FIUnii'aq. / 
Kowle; placs, BdvlderSTd, 






roTdrood, Holluw 



22 



LIST OP THE PRINCIPAL STREETS, 



B R O 



B R O 



Inverness road, Bishop''s road 

Inverness terrace 

Inville road, Walworth . . 
Ion sqaare. Hackney road . 
Ironmonger lane, Cheapside 

/// 
Ironmonger row, Old street 

Isle of Dogs 

Islington High street . . . 
Islip St., Kentish town road 
Iverson road, Edgware road, 

Kilburn 

Ivy lane, Hoxton 

Ivy lane, Newgate street . . 

Jacob St., Mill st., Dockhead 
Jamaica level, Bermondsey 
Jamaica road, Bermondsey 
Jamaica street. Commercial 

road east 

James grove. Commercial 

road, Peckham 

James street, Bethnal green 
James street, Buckingham 

gate JV 

James street, Clapham . . 
James street. Commercial 

road east 

James st., Covent garden II 
James street, Essex road . 
James street, Haymarket I 
James street, Kennington . 
James street, Kensington sq. 
James St., Lambeth Lower 

marsh 

James street, Lambeth walk 
James street, Oxford street / 
James St., Westbonme ter. 
Jardin street, Albany road 
Jeffrey street, Camden town 
Jeffries road, Clapham road 
Jeremiah street, East India 

dock road 

Jermyn st., St. James's/, IV 
Jewin court, Jewin street . 
Jewin St., Bed Cross st.. City 
Jewry street, Aldgate . /// 

Jockey fields // 

John St., Adelphi, Strand // 
John street, Edgware road 
John St., Gt. Suffolk st. Boro' 
John St., High street, Stoke 

Newington 

John street, Kingsland road 

John street, Minories . /// 

John street, Old Ford road 

John street, Old Kent road 

John street, St. John's wood 

Join street, Spitalflelds . . 

John street, Wilmington sq. 

John St. nth.. MarvJehone rd. 



48 



40 

35 
21 

1 
43 



56 



38 



22 



45 

47 

56 
15 
36 



39 



39 

45 
49 
45 

55 



21 

• 

55 
31 

26 

• 

5 

29 

19 
11 



67 
22 
40 
40 
47 
32 
30 
16 
37 



47 

• 

48 
16 



42 



65 



49 



47 



28 



35 

29 

42 
28 



41 



55 



33 
42 



55 

26 
26 
26 



John St. west, Thornhill sq. 34 
John Campbell road, High 

street, Kingsland .... 45 
Johnson St., Commercial 

road east 

Johnson street, Camden tn. 27 
Joiner street, Westminster 

bridge road 

Joiners street, Tooley street 
Jonathan st. , V auxhall walk . . 29 
Jubilee place , King's road, 

Chelsea 13 

Jubilee street, Commercial 

road east 

Judd street 38 

Junior United Service club 

/ 
Junior Atheneeum club, Pic- 
cadilly IV 

Junior Carlton club. Pall 

mall IV 

Eeetons road, Rotherhithe . . 49 
Kempsford gardens , Rich- 
mond rd.. West Brompton . . 1 
Kempsford rd.. Lower Ken- 
nington lane 33 

Kender street, New Cross ... 55 
Kenilworth road , Roman 

road 5Q 

Kennett road, Harrow road 4 

Kennington oval 30 

Kennington park 

Kennington park gardens, 

Royal road 

Kennington park road . . . 
Kennington road, Lambeth 
Kensington gardens .... 
Kensington gardens square 

Kensington gate 

Kensington gore, Kensington 
Kensington High street . . 
Kensington museum, Crom- 
well road 

Kensington palace 

Kensington palace gardens 
Kensington pk. grdens., Lad- 

brooke square 

Kensington park road . . . 

Kensington road 

Kensington square 

Kensington station .... 
Kent street. Borough . . . 
Kentish town road .... 22 
Kenton street, Brunswick sq. 28 

Keppel street, Chelsea 13 

Keppel street, Russell square 

/, // .28 

IKerbey St., East India dock . 67 
Kilburn lane, Kilburn . . . 
Kildare gardens, Bayswater 



33 

10 

7 

5 

9 

5 

9 
6 
10 

3 
3 
1 
5 
5 
37 



34 

34 
34 
33 



SQUARES, FITBLIO BUILDINGS, t 



Klldura tarnee, KiyaviUnt . 7 


Kniiwaley road, LBtrblBero 




KUliin s tie el, Lower Wtods- 


road 


, \S 


ffurth ruid 1 






Kingiqasre, OoBweU roed 40 


1.SC0J street, Mostyo rned U 




King alTset, B^ker street / . » 






Klng.lrMt,0»l6it.,0h»l!M . 


13 Lndhroke grove roni '.'.'.'. 




Kine ttmet, Oioaen (own 23 


Lndbroke rund. Nulling hill . 






Lkdbrokeeqnue, Nulling bl. , 




Kins H., Ooyent g.rdon J/ . 


Lady Liika'tgrn.,Mile end rd. , 


Si 


KtuE .treel. Drurj lam! JI . 


Lkinb lue, Hue >lreet, 




K[nEalreet,a.>]densuuBreJ . 2 


HBokney 50 




Sint itrnel. Onawell ruid . 36 


Lsmbetb bridge . . . . lY . 


. a 


King 9l., GrtiavenQr iquaru 


Lumbelh High rtreel .... 


. ya 








King .tract, High .t., Ki'O- 


Lembelh PsJtce . . . . IV . 




■inElon . 


Lnmbeth Palace rd. . . /K . 
Liimbetb pier, Albert Bm. 




King.L, Le. st,KiBg.Uod n 




KtDg atraat, Long mere . J! , '. 


bankment IV . 




King street, Hoor tlreot . . . it 






Kloe It., St. Jmmea'ii iq. /F . 2' 
KlngBtnal, Snow biil 11 . S( 


Lambeth at., LilUa All* at. . 


« 


Lambelta Upper inmrah . . . . 
Lambclb walk, Lambelli . . 


IS 


Kiiig<treet,Whtteb>ll. IV . 31 


. w 


KineKdwwdit.,Bl.fik(rlar. . 31 


l-arabV Condni. it.. Pound- 






ling So.F 


n 


j!<lh roU' .?".'.,., .3 






King Edw»rd St., Hewgolf 


u^I/TdTHaeJieTi""; ■ 




.beet ........ m . 9 






King BdoaFd't ra^d . . . . M 


L "nark .;ilj.;, 'Ed^ir^ tA. |- 




King Hanrj atmel. Bloke 


Liin^Mlergala, Hyde park . 




MevflngtoB 11 


Lanci^ler roid, Bel>»e pk. a 




King Henry'i raid, Addmlde 


Linanster rd., Motling jTill . 




roSd,H™p»t«d U 


LMlCMtcralraBl, Boro'rnad . 


33 


King Henry-s wUk, Stolid 


Lancelot pi., Brcimplon road . 


13 




Lmoing itreel, Emton aq. 'U 






3 wiirin'rosi ...'.!",. . 




bSdste : . . Ill . 1 
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KingWiUiim St., Stmnfl /; . 1 


B Liingtordpl.,at.Jobn-8WUud 11 




KlBg'a rgmd, Cheloe 


10 bangtord rd., Kenliih lowt. 17 




KlBg'a road , Hollon street a 


Langham place. Regent si. / . 


24 


King's raid. Packluim .... 


61 Langbamat., Uarylebnae / . 


■n 


Kfng'j Bench wMk, Temple 


LingleyatroBl, Long acre ;/ . 


27 


// . 3 






KIng-i callage, Etrind . // 1 


'Kew^ro^ad .'.... ™. . . 


. 3a 


King's cQllege liospiisl. Por- 


Langl.in street. King's mud . 




^u'^ri «„ LineolS's Inn // . 


I Lansrlowne lioDte . . . . / . 




I.aniaonneplaae.BDaaellsq. . 


32 


King'.' «^ "^"V "?''."" M 






Kingibury road, Ball'j pond 11 


I.an.do»ne rd., South Lem- 








. « 




2 Lan'l atre'et, Sonthwark '. '. '. 




KiDgaUnd buin, KlDgaluid ^ 


Lark row, Cambridge road » 




KinislMd ro^i . . ."^^ . . U 


Larlcball lane, Claphmm . . . 
Lalehmere grove. Battened . 




Klngslelgb It., Sbndeslniry 


. 10 




IG Lalebmere road, Battenea . 










Klrh, itieet, HHion gw- 


Laurence Poantney lane, 




den // . 


« Upper Thamej street /// . 


13 


Knlgblrider street, Dgeliin>' 


Lmuaanneread, Niinliead . . 






Lavender grove, (loeeD'ard. U 






Lavender road 




KnigbUbrldgegrn., Hyde p*. . 


Lawf.ird road, Rentiab town 2 
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1 


l.iuCUlO'j iOD II . 


31 ~ 






99 


Lincoln's inn fields. . . 11 . 


SI 


IjLwrauue St., Chejne walk 
LaxreDCB sl»et, gt. GUu / 




.'1 


D Linden green. High alrBet, 








Honing hUl . ...... . 




LawsoB^tTBel, Gt. Dovep.l. 
Liyud rd., Bine Anchor rd. 






Lintord ,t., Battene. ftelda . 


. 23 






9 Lineliaffi»t.,8lockwelUrBon . 


. as 


L.y»lall «., Liqnurpond st. 
Le.denhall mnket, Ludrn- 




Be 




. 16 


li.ll street //; 






Lion°°lr*'eBl, Kew B^ent ^ad , 


. 37 










m 










:1 


Le»iDlnstoB rd. Tilla].,WMl- 






Lillle Albany at., Uegenfa 




1,iiurnB pirlt 




96 




LeiiUietlmB,BolbDri.liiliy/ 




















. L 


LilUg AUo'Bt.,''Wblte'cbapei 




Ledbun rosd. Hotting till. 










Lef alr«t.KinB.lMd . . , 


17 




Liltle Arejle street, Hegent 




Leek <tr«t. KMe-i ero» rd. 


m 




■ Ireet I . 


33 


Lntevre ro»4, Tredegar ro»d 






Llttto BriUin, Aldersgalc 




S9 






39 








mtlBCadoganph'.StoaiB.t. '. 


nt7 






27 


LltllB Cambridge it., Hack- 




LdoesKr ^rtfll, Le'loMtor 














LitUe C?niden'Bl-,'ciiii.dm 










town as 




l*S'"eet,Buri;)i;c«ii!4iit 


£8 








Lulgblon tmTe, Rgnttfh Id. 
LBieht.>nrD,d,Keati.lit<.wn 










21 




LilllB Cb«]olle iti/Biaik- 




LBinsler gudeni. Btyiwsler 








u 


Lci„.Ur ro.d, Bilb^Vn park 








27 


Leloiler iqasrs, BaiiwutEr 
LeIiHic TOkd, Cumborwell 






LilUe Dean street, Dbui *>., 








Soho ........./ . 


2T 


New roid 




. 3 


Little Earl streBt, Seven 






li 








Lfl™.ll^'treet.'DV8Wa . ! 


Lillle Oraye8tl,Lisi0n'gro*B '. 


16 


I.e0n»ra ll.,T»b8rn«J(iw8lh 












a 






» 


T-ujidmlreet, Otdtb ra»a 


60 




Little Junes street, 0»y's 






lU 




inn road . 


33 


LeverliiB it." Kentisli town 


ai 




Little KaryJebone .treBt . . . 


2U 


Lewis >!., Kentiibbxvn roid 


■a 




Lillle Newport alreeL Lung 








:S 


aore J . 


31 


Lcwisbam road' Vtw Crose 


Little Korttaampton street. 




l.Bwl.liiro rd. milway Bla. 




. Bl 


Qosweil mad 36 




,ew A am B , ea at a 






LitUe I'orUand St., Begent 








a& 


street J . 


•u 


Leilum rd., E»rr> court rd. 






Llulo Pulleoey at , 3obo / . 




I.eylno road, Strilfiird . . 


69 




Little Queen sl„ Higl, Hol- 




I-sylon «q 




. 1 




92 


J,ichneld .t«et, Soho /, JI 




27 


Liiurqn^eu '.lieet', West- 




XnilB road, FuJliaM .... 




. 2 


Blaster ir . 


■& 


Ulllngton ■(., WBSIminelBr 




. S 






I'ime ntreet pa»aie, Leaden. 






If ■ 


28 


ball ilrBGt /;/ 




13 




se 


Lime sir. .q., Lima .Ir. 77/ 




la 


Lillle St. Andrew 'street^ 










J,Z^J1'2'°'L2 ■ 




LlmehouBB railway fl'uUon, 






J7 


ThrBt Coll ttreet .... 










fJmenlan glreL-l.. CkeliBi . 








B 


tar„in alreel. Mile end road 


(14 




Lillle Sutlun st.,Clarkenwe]l . 
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WInobu 


or It 


L™-, 


«1 


Wtaainin it., Ouiaen 


"o"o?S 


,D.l 


ton . 


UtI 


Ki.,g 


*gH6 



Llurditrest, lUdnor iitrect 
Lloyd squmrij, PeDtunvlLlc . 
-Lodm>» roBd, Hukner . . 



Laadun Fiiv«r hcupitiU 

LoDdim Delds. Hukaei 
LandoD Beldj railway 

GroiveDnr plice . . 
London boapltel, Uodi 

eMl, Whilechipol re 
LoDdOD Itatt, Hare sir 
I^indun A NorlliWeeteri 



fjudon unlferslly, Burlint;- 

ODdnn slceet^ Tottentaim 

conn ro«d 

nndon wall, Moorfleldi /// . 



ODerf]li.nrd..Mii!^endrl i 
nnenorruBd.BBiierort ' ' 
Lon gH dg« roAd , E brl' a c 



road, CBiuberwell 



:r CuIUiorp si 
1 ro»d . . . 
:f Ctaipmui >1 



Lnvei FliUliini 
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Lower Tli>inr?i alreot . /// 

Lower Whiteeroas street . 

Lower WilllflB) St.. Higb 

street, PorUiad town . . 


15 


i 

7 
7 

6 

3 

!? 

48 
46 


steMqn/re .".'..". .°'l . 

Hackney ' .' 19 

Haeorp1ace,Wa1wortbruad . 
Manor road. Bine inchurrd. . 
Uanor rond. Wells alreet , U 
Manor atreat, Gbelsea .... 
Uanor street. Old Sent rnad . 
MansBll at. Qoudman'a adds 

Kauflfleld it.V Kingalandrd. 4^ 

Uanilon bonse station, 'nan - 
iion bouse JIl , 

Mansion bonae st. , Ixiwar 
Kennlneton lane 

Mapeat., BetlnalgrcDBrd. &2 

Maplinstree'l, MilBBnirnad BO 
Hare street, Haciiney . . . M 


20 


Lowndes aquBre, 8to»ne st. 
L.iwlherarcade .West Strand 

Lnard street, Cmedonlu rd. 
I.uciis road , WklffOFtb . . 


31 


'. i» 


Liieey rd.. Blue Anehor tane 
Luoreti. strcBl, Limbetli . 

Lndgate circus // 

l.uaBi.telil.,8t,P.nr«ebar.A 


BU 
,- ^ 

40 
. 2 


21 


l.QaB»tehtl1r.i1w»JBlttion, 
Mow Bridge street . . // 
Luke street, De«l alreot . . 
Luke street, Flnsbur. . . . 
Lnke at.. Mile end New town 
Lupua street, Pitnllou . . . 
Ljrall pi.. Eelon pi., PImlloo 
1,7111 nad, Ramu rd., Bow 
Lyall at., Kstos pi.. Pimtico 
l-xceum tbeatre, WeJIlnglon 
ilrect, Btrsnd . . . . Jl 

Lyndhurst erove, PcckbMn 

KiEclesfield jtiBBl, Subo / 
»icc1efBeldat,iith.,0Itfrd, 
M.wlBBna1dst.slb„Citrrd. 

MiEilsIen St.,' Bermondser 


»9 
39 
. 33 

19 
SB 


Mawret street,' Woflsslreel ^4 
MarBaret,l.,Wi1minBl"nsq. m 

Maria street. Kingslandruad 17 
MarigoldiIreet,Berfflundiey . 

Hark street, Onrlabi read '. 
Market street, liorongli road . 

Market street, Mayfair. . . '. 
Market alreel, Sobn . . . / . 

Markbam street, 'Ubelsea '. '. 
Marlboroogb house, Pallmall 

Marlborciugh liUI, 8t. John's 


17 
I 

1 


Usldenbeed et.. Aldersgnte 

Wnldatim'e si.', Hickney'road 
SliUlind pirk road, Haver- 

al.ick illl 

Nilllsnd pk. vlllu, DiTer- 

siock m 


. 3 
17 

n 
n 
n 

: 

32 


its 




Marlboroogb pl.,HBrrnwrd. . 
Marlborough road, Chelsea . 

Mariborongb rd„ 81. John's 




Mall. Tbe, 8t. Jiunes-a . . 

Malrern r^.d. KUhnm p«.k 
Mlncbeater rd.,Is1e»fDDgs 
Jfrnaebeilrr square, Mary- 


:S 


Marlborough street, Black- 

rriara road 

MatlriBS mad. Keneinpcn . . 
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llkrodll! rami. Cnind.^ loni 
Xuah^l street , QDlAeu aq 

aknhuii>t..WcsImlDiter/> 
Xirtlim strut, OiMb Btreal 
Virtlik atnet. Queeo'e id^ 
Ibrlln'a ]k.,C£DDnB i(. /Jj 
Xnr; slrut, Artlng ton iqu in 
Vht; BLraet, Klnnalhod tond 
■nrylagd mud, Harruw rd. 
IfarjlBhDDS Higb street . . 

HirrlelwDe lane 

Varillbofle WDikbD., Qrexl 
UarrUbane elreet ... J 

MBiTlsbDne rud 

Kuan atreel. Old Sent toni 

HaUlda tlr'geti Tbarabill iq. 
lfHia« EMwe. RaUum Fnail 
jianlU nnd, PflofcliaiB rand 
5U«b«y H., Sontfa Lambetb 
Jbutngh ruid, FBlbim . . 
JlsygroTB read, Edgwara id. 
Vayrilla ilnei, Kingalana 
Van Pond, SoDtbwark . . 

Ueidow rJ.,'a! Lainbelb '. 
Heakl onlnu^b«jn»™,Oray'i 

HedlMl Ein^inntJon 'llall 

Medburn itreci. Camden in. 



VeliupulltasmcatAnoultry 
market. SmltbOfli! . . J/ 

Ulddle Tsmple lanE. Fleet 



ULddlDlun ruad. Kiaiiland 
HJdlflnd Foad, Kufbin rd. 

Mildia'aj "aX, Stokn Nh« 

Hildma; road,' Slo'k^ NeV- 
M'l^'"''91 't'at'k' M.' " 

M?rfeS ■'■ '■■■""'■ 

MIleE elreet, So'alli Lamb^lta 

■ tori lane, Strand , . IJ 

k alreet, Cb*apilds /// 

1 lane, luolaj itreel . . 

I row, Xlngilaud riwd . 

_...] jard. Lemim sites t . . 
HDUrd Tiiad. Back T»nd. . 

Ulllbank FenitttDtiirj, Kill- 

Uilltumkat:, WeitmWer'/ V 
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Mount Bfreal, DBlhoni grden 13 




Monkwoli bL. Wood il. /// 






Muunt 9(.. Hew rd., Wbite- 












m 


Ui>nDowrd.,IllDsAnoborrd. 










Uonlggn mewa noTtb.Uon- 






Dalilon . . .' ." 45 






11 




DimsteraqiiBTCBeeeDt'apk. » 
Mnnater Bfeeel, Beeenfa pk. ?! 












MonUglz aqillre / 


11 




Murray at, Vew Nor^ J3! 41 












keley ibeel / 








as 


HunUgae cleae. Boro' . . . 






MyddelMn tq., PentoDTllle 3b 




Montagne lio., WbiUUwll fV 


a 




MyfldelWn St., OlBrkanwcll 3« 




HunUgue iio.,PottniBnaq. I 


11 




MyddJelon pi.. Sadlor'i welli 3b 




HnntaBU8pl.,BaMBll«q.i,/J 






MylD^ sireet, Claremont sq. 38 




HoDlBgie roiiA. D.l.ton . . 


le 




Myrtle Btraat. Dalaton ... 11 




MunliiBUB,t, BoHriliq. // 






MyrllE alreel, Hoxlim . . . M 




UunUgue itreet. apiUl a el di 
U.mieltli rd., Old S'ord coid 


la 








ffl 








tl,mtpa]lerFo'i.d, ieckh.m 


13 




HaplCT Bltfct, Hoiton ... 39 






&1 








13 




Naasau atceet, UiddleKX 






13 




boapiUl / . 


a 


2:;"iJ^!l^;arifco,7b 






Naisaii strent, 8ubo . , . / . 


27 




38 


National Oallery, Trafalgur 






u 
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ZG 


Crlpple«»U /// 










Hoot .1.. Crown rt., 80I.0 / 


3T 




Uaylur-» yard, Silrer atnal . 


iS 








N«alaatrLl,'CobBreroad, 




Moc.™ ]l»rk'roi.d, Fnihim 




1 


Old Kont road 


. a 


Honr^lfi niiltt'a; AlHtittn , 


io 




ITocki agar road, Kermondsey . 




MonrKila strtBt . ... 11/ 


39 




Kelson aq.. BUekfrliraroad . 














Murahmit., Belgratomaa 






NBlsoBBl.,Coiniiiorclalrd.ea. . 


61 


IToreton ler.. Bflgriverotd 






Kelson atreel, Oreanwlab . . 




MorgM atTBBt, Triideg»7.q. 


10 " 




Ndaon BlreaLHaekney road 18 




Morgu-a lu.e. Boumtnrk 


u 




Kelson Btreet. Long lane . . 


41 




a 




Kelaon H., W>-nabiunrr*d . 


, B9 


JfofnlneHin flreadenl, Hsmp- 






Keptnne alreel, Oburch .1., 




Blesd ro^ 






EDlkerhllhe . 




Morninet-in r«»d Btm r.l.d 
KrirninetoIiTd,. Kezenl'i pk. 






Neplunesl..BouthLaiDbatli . 


. 71 










ll,irpcthro»d.,VI<itoriapl.. 






Kelley si., Hamjalaad road 24 
KevlllB tlri>et, Ouilow Bq. . 




Moipetli atteol, Gieen atreet 








3rorpelhler.,Vlclorla«. /K 




ai 


Ke villa street, Vauxhall. . . 


'. BO 


Morrla road, Poplar .... 


68 






23 


Morltmer crescent, Kllburn 












! 






3& 


Hortluier luid. Rllburn . . 






Kaw Broad Bt., L<indon wall 






M 








M«rti"rd.,'if *w KoMli J? ad 






Kaw BurllngtoD hoaae, Pic- 




MorvillB alraal. Bow , . . 


I 




cadilly 1 . 


2a 








K«w Bnrllneton street, E«- 




Muitjn mad. Slockwell . . 




36 


genl street / . 


23 


■ualyn rd.. TVade^r road 










MoicoiBb alreel, BBlgavenq. 






Iwa'plKU .'.T.'. '.'l . 


a 


iruaD<J>Jeuant,On;'iiiiDrd, 








. 99 


r,4iinl ri^w. BetkeJey sq. I 






Kew CbTirch road. Wells at. H 
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»owC™pl«n.l.,S..h., /.// 


1 


^ 


Nirli.,lar,.w,Belhnalsrn.r.i. 18 


~ 






m 






Sew c™ re^d"'* ' '. '."" 




JS 


Nigbting&le lime, St. Klitlie- 




Kbw cnl, Lunbelh .... 


■ 3 


1 


riae-« dMk, . ' 


K 








NUe itreet, Hoitoa .... 41 






. ; 


1 


Nine Elms l«iie, Vnuihill . 




Hew OthveI luie, WmppinE 






Nine Kims pler.HlneBlmsU. . 


. M 


Newlnn,Wf.,h9t.,81rin4Ji 


: i 




Nine Elms at.tlon 


. 36 


Vev inn itrul. Cnrliln rd. 






Nobis KreBl, Chetpiide ill . 


sg 








Koble itreet. Pileon sq. Ill . 
Hoble Btreet, Ooiwell road 40 


39 


New Elni Btreeti beptriiid 
Mew KinB^. rc»d. FoJ&mn . 










1 


ohle street. S»aeldB . . 3b 




Hew UmbeUigtTeel. . . . 




39 


Hoel street, IslfngUm . . . SS 




SewHiohci1«8t„Sho«dilch 


i!b 




Nnel Btreel, Sobo / . 


23 


Sew Soith mud 






Norfolk ccea.,Bdgw»rB told . 




Bew Nnrlb It, , Bed Lion >q. 






Norfolk rold, DiiMon Une 46 




Mew 0™ioiid.l„Qo™.q. 
Hew Oifurd •trsil . . . >i 


." ; 


I 


Niirfollt rdsd, I.lington , . 43 




. 3 




Norfolk rokd,9L John's wd. 11 




Mew PiiliCB yard, Woat- 






Norfolk row, Chnroh street. 








' 




. 30 




'. a 




SorTolksq., SoBisiigBrdcni '. 
Norfolk Bi.. CimbrtdgB rd. . 


11 


Hdw Qoeheo gtieet. Port- 






m 


mu. .qn,™ / 




9 


Norfolk Slreol, Eoiex rosd B8 




Hew r»d, Sntberiiitbe . . 




&3 










33 


Korf"lk street,' Pwk ^^e"/ . 


IB 


Sew rd., Wbilach.pBi roiid 


; 5 


. 


Norfolk street, Strind . // . 




Hew .q., Lincuin'B inn . // 


. 3 




Norfolk lerr.ee, B.ysw.ter , 




Hew«.,Balh5l..Cityri»id 


dO 




Norman ro^. Old Ford ,. 60 








1 






Htw"«el?X*oi'r"ra»d 




1 


Nl!!^"'B'h"ua'r..I'li'i!'aiie's in 










North Bank, Regent's park 13 




Mew itreet.'coyen t gurian I'j 




■ 


North End road, PolbBm . . 


. a 










IB 


K^ ."i™el,'0(ild™'»q*Mr"/ 




! 


Nortb St., LImohouae fields . 


x 






Bd 


Nnilh street, Hilda bill . . . 




Sew "Vtfe^" iSew ■'^rolid; 








» 


Wliitecli»pel 






Norib street. Mire street . Bl 




Hew Blreet, PoiUuid lown 


16 








Kew .treel, Vinoenl Bqiisre 




» 


Norm street, Sloane street . 


13 


Hew Tolhtll itreel, Weat- 








25 


mlojUr IV 


. 2 


. 


Nllrih '"eel: w"lI.or?ll .'' . '. 


. 57 




. 1 




Nortb Aedley si., Oiford st. . 




Sew York sl.,B6l!iniiI green 


B3 








Heweull e ilresl, FaTrlngdon 










ilreet 11 




. 






Mewcude i>(reel. Sliuid // 










SewoBUe .t.. Whitsclupel 




■ 












well road 96 




Kewg»la .trtel . . II, HI 




i 


Northampton si., lalinEtoB 38 








3S 


Norlhport.l.,H6wKorlhrd. 43 






: 3 








SewinBloo green ro»d , . . 


11 






43 


Kewland itreet, Pimllcu. . 










HewfOM itniet, Oifmd ■(. / 


', • 


1 


Northnmberland pUce, Ar- 




HBWii]iunit..Ed(wuBrDtd 




B 


tesian mad 


3 


'. 








Howloiiit,kighHolbora/y 








30 


. 3 




NorlhXber]*»nd',C,HtWi.d 




fiiehuluU.,LoinbiKili!l. /// 


. i. 






36 


Klebolu Itreel. Hnjtoo , . 


13 










. b 




Sottinn bill, High sireet , 1 . 


3 
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VnltlDgtaun pi.. Uarjlsbc 
HottlDgbMi a I . ,Ilstylebon 11 / 
HDtrord pluB, BdEWDre rd. 



tiri^o ro** 

Onkley Gtreet, Belhul green 
OnIlBne,Sobl« at., FalnoD 

siiuire Ill 

Deem ttceet, Stepney . . . 
Oukcndfn rgad, EiisBi TOBd 
Ortlce i>f Wnrkl £ Fablici 

buildingl, WliIlEli.ll /F 
OITord rd., blledonian rulkd 



Old OuUe St., WliitBoliBpel 
Old C»vendljli street . . 1 
Old ObUEB, CbeapsldB ill 
Old ekonh road, Commer- 

OU OdDptoo strBBt, aoho / 
Old Focd iBilwB! BUUnn, 

Old Fori road 

Old Ford niilwuj Btalion, 

CuborB ro»d 

Old Furd rnad. Bow . . . 
Old QrBVBl Ihud, Wapptng 
Old Jewry, CbeapiidB . /// 

Old XanI toad 

Old Kant rd. raUiray lU. 
Old King (treBt, DeptfoTd 






01dFysBl.,WB9liaiiiit 
Old R.>chB3ler ruV '. 



Ormoii9ua.B;B. 
OrjoonSe ter,, Pi 



Oitcird square, Ed^ware rd. 
- :furd Btruct, Wbilc'cl' ' ' 



I'jiddingtijntl.,H>FilgboBe 
PagB slreet, WBubnlniler 
PokenbBm Bl„ KlnC< Croj 
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PalMH pate, Kensington. . . 

P^"Mll'r!''. *'.'"".'"! ■. JV '. 
Pall HaUBaat . . . J. If . 
Palm atraet, Grove road . 80 
Palmer place, Hollowa.y rd. 33 
Palmer'a passage. Little 
Chapel street . ... IV . 

Wandsworth roaj 

Pancraa lane, queen st. IIJ . 
Panlon alieet, HaymarkctJ . 
Panyar alley, Palemoaler 

Pa^e'piKe; Hwkniy . M 
Paradise place. Ease, road 39 

Paradise streel, Chelaui . . . 
Paradise street, Pinabnry . . 
Paradise streel. army's inn 


ai 
n 

31 

r' 

99 
. 28 

49 

24 
. 32 

s" 

i2 
. 16 

1 

IB 

19 
ffJ 


Parliament aquKB. . . JF\ 

Parnell mad, Tredcuar 'coad 1 
Parr street. Hen Horth road 3 
Parson-, green, Fulhsm . . 

Patriot aq.. Cunhridge rd. 5 
Patsholl road. Kentlab to. S 
Paul street. Flnsbury ... 4 
Pmulet road, Oamberwell . 
Pauraalley.Patemoalerrw. 

pJ^ZT.d'.'chcilea': : 
praS.j.?p|.Wnbu^i ^ 

Pearson si., Kingsland n.sd 
P^ckbam gro., Cambcrnell 
Pcchbsm psrk, Hill atreet 
Peckham park road .... 


; 

44 
W 
IB 


B 

: 

13 
S3 


Paradise street, LambetU . . 
Paradise St., Uarylebono / . 
Paradise street, Rotherhllhe . 

P^oS'ro^ HMkney . '. BO 
Paris atreet, Lambeth . JV . 
Parish streel, Horeelydown . 
ParkorBacent.Eegent'apirk . 

pMk " M^mi mew«"wLt, 

Marylebone rnftd 

Park grove, Lower Wanda- 
Park tajie, Done't square '. '. 
Part lane, Hyda park A /K . 
Park pi., St. James's alreel 

Perk place, PaddiBBton . . '. 
Park road, Bridge road . . . 

Pack road, Chelaea 

Park road, Daliton . . . . Ifl 
Park road, Ha.eratock hill 13 
Park riTad, Eagenfa park IB 
Part aide street. Lower 


Pflctliam rya sUt., Rfe la. 
Fecknater at., Kentiah tu. 2 
Peel road, Kilbnrn park . 

PeerlBsa street, Bath atreei i 

Pelham alrest, Bromplon . 
Pelhamat.,llUe endHew tn. 
PombrldBB gardena. High 
street. Hottiag bUI . . . 
Pcmlirldgo place, Eayswater 
Pemhridge aq., Bajswilor 

PBinbraks^'gKdens ,' Kon- 


is 

3 

1 
BO 


I 


Pamtiroke mewa, Chapel st. 

PeSbrokeTq".,' KenShTgton 
Pembroke at., Binglleli st. a 
Pambury gra.e, Clapton, . 4 
Pembury road, Clapton . . 4 
Pennington St., 8t. 6oorge-B 


^ 


Part aq. eait, Begent'a pk. . 
Parkaq.weit,Begenfapark . 
Park at., Borongh market . 


P^SsTnril rd„ Slu"H'»ckn'e; ft 
PentoD place, Kennington 


JU 


Park streel, Dorset aqnare . 
P«k at., East rd., City rd. U 
Park St., Grosvenor aq. / . 
Park atreet. Llmehonse . . . 
Park at.. Victoria park rd. B8 
Park YlllaEe east A weal, 

Begenfa park 23 

Park walk. Chelsea . . . . 
Parker streel. Drury IB. // . 
parliament, houses ot . IV . 


Ponton pi., Pentonville rd. 3 
Penlon street. PentonvlUe 31 
Penlonrill* road ..... 3; 

Peo^'s'paran'.^". '.'!': 

Po?ciTL"a'tricf'cieSenVeli B( 
Percy road, Ki'lbura park . 
Percy alrool, Lambolh. . . 


38 


30 
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Poplar rallwav aialiun. East 














iBdl* docit road 






















Siiho } 


. a 


T 


Poroliertor eq.. Blaiiop's rd'. 




s 








1 










PailiertoD 70»d, Higbbary . 


m 












Ph ol p Bt. , Will wnrth common 




sa 










Phenc .»«t, Choi.™ . . . 










13 




Philip iB., Londni. Willi /// 


'. i 




PortlHid bMMr, Lingham 








Pbilip il,, BiDk Chnich 1>. 


. 1 








24 




Phillimore pi., Keniinglon 






ParUiind'pi.,'pMk"erBM.' j 




ai 


















ro»d.°". "V . ™. 1^."" 




30 






55 




PMlUp tBtreet. Qncen'ard. 










Pbiilip Bl., Victoria ■«. jr 


: a 




Porlland slreel, Walworlh 






38 


PWHipst., Klngilmd poBd 






Foreman Epia. Obapel , . / 








Philpot 1«B, Peochurcb 






Portman i-Jmre / 




11 






. i 






















3 




rnsd eut 


. 5 




Portpool lane, Orar'a inn 








Ph«Dli plue, Fbnnii It. 






rdid ........ // 




38 




Phmnii slreel, Boho . . / 


. 2 




Porladown ro»d 








Ph<BniiBlteet,8Dmert[a<Tn 


3S 




Fortaea pi., Connaugbt aq. 




16 




Tlniaii- CoTBBl BsrdBn . // 


. 1 




PoptamontbBtr8«l,UBColn'a 








PtccadiUy IV 






inn JJ 








Pieesdilly cIkm , . . . / 


: i 




Portngul al., Groaymorsq. / 


: 


If 




Pitki!riiigpTMB,«..Ben'.rf. 


. : 




Porli>gijBt.,I.iiieoln'>i])i>// 




31 








Fodil., Beibna) greCD rLiad 


B 








: 1 




PotUr-. Selda, Toolej jImbI 




12 




PlgiTtttL.^ Bllfl^dlB dock'Td.' 


. I 




Ponllry, Chupiide . . Ill 




39 




Pilerlm it.,Ludg»ia hill // 


. s 




Powell alreat aut, King sq. 


10 










Powell atreet waat. King sq. 


10 








30 

as 


Powla gardens, Powis sq. 




1 
3 










PimlloD roVcf '^™'*"''|' 1^; 




n 


PownB/l''ioad,"Daf»™ '. '. 
Praod St., Puddinglon . . . 


11 












Pilmlo 't"°Wjndh.m ril'. 




39 


PrHl alreel, Oamden town 


i 






Pill slreet, Bolhma green 














Pitt slreel, Commeicliil id., 






Prebend si!; N*w Nnrlh I^ 














Prosidenl St. eut, Kiny; aq. 








Pitt slreel. fllzroi iq. . 1 


! 3 




Preaidebt at. west. King sq. 








Pitt ilreet; 81. O^^l, rd. 




33 


Praalonal., Mile end New tn. 


. 


18 










Preston's road. Poplar. , . 


. 


m 






. 3 


fi 


PHmroaehiil, EegsBl'apk. 


11 






Plnngh iilrMl, Wblteclipel 




S3 


Frlmroie hi. rd.. Uampalead 


u 






'. 1 




Prince Edward'a at., Kinga- 








Plnmber itreet, Hojilon . . 








11 






Pi,Efs roirf. Htgbbnry New 


37 

. a 




Priice Df W Jea'a 'crewenl. 
Camden town 


" 






Poland aireet, 'okfnrd W. J 


IB 




. a 




Prlnse of WJea road, 








Piilvleobnic, Retentatreel / 
P"incr.i7 at., Old Bent rd. 


. a 






IS 








M 


Prince o( Wales ' ler^a'oe', 








Pornionby ilreet, MillbBnli 




as 






6 




Prln"'a''^'cr'ici;et ' ponid* 












Walton atreet, Brampton 




18 




Poole' .1? Sew KnTfh''ro"d 


« 




Prince'agrdn..,a.Kon«ii.elan 











B? 




PrinM'a gaio. Hyde park . 








j^JinWigb .I'Tet "". '. : 


. B 








41 




Pnplur railwaj slation, 






Prlocea rd„ Lambeth walK 






23 


BrnnavSck itreet .... 






Prln^eaaqnare, Bay.waUr 




■i 





SQUARES, PUBLIC BUILDINGS, etc. 



Fiiiuies St., Bedford rnw // 


. 




(ineen> gate plane 


5 


PrincBS =1., Cavendish sq. 1 








6 








^ae^'srd'wendsmfrlhfd: ^ 




PriDCM street.' Kingslmd td! 








47 


















PrinoM »lroEt,'LotStrary 'll'l 










PrinuM slrect. Spllijnelds 




I 


tioD, PecWiaji. 










Queen;, roid, Peekham . . . 




PHnoes street, WUion 














t 


^Itl-t road XV, chliS" : 




Prin™M stre"*!, lfc«'e ri. 


: ■ 












31 


PriSc™-» "ibeii™!" oL" e 












. ; 


3 


^neeasborongli Isr., Ba;g- 




k51::S.H''-' 




•» 






qneensbnrj si.'. Ulington ! SB 










Qnei road, KUbnm .... 3 














TO.d 






E«dooral.,Batlist„Cilyrd. 40 






61 






vtotott A'^,L'^^a«Z 1.1. 


IB 






. 14 








rHad"' street, 'aih. Lam both '. 




axj'oJ^.'. ™.''"'.' 


40 




E.elan street, Kentish In. 21 




Pmssin bogBe 7F 












: '■ 




Itctilway "tceet, Ynrk road^ 




Palleney al„ BinnhnTj rd. 






Kmg's cross 31 




FoDdenon gird em, Sethi] i1 






EandaU street, Bridge rHad, 






m 






. 15 


Frrland rind] ' Blgh'bui^ 










Kbw par* 


37 




Rnndl!lphr'f^d'''S°a"b?» 3 










BanelaKb frove', Pimltoo . . 


. 17 






; 


llh'ieUehrd.. Thames hank . 


. M 








Uaihbone pi,. Oi.ford el. / . 


» 






! 


Rayenr&w.WhllBchapelrd. . 










RiiveDserr>ftsl.,Hackneird. 4H 




gneen street, Csmden in. 


:a 




Kavensdiin street, Kenning- 










mn park ruad 






'. ' 


1 




: 13 














. 1 


fl 


street r"»d . ,' 36 




dneBii street. Klnesland rd. 


17 




lUy street. Clerkenwell . . . 


36 


dneen street. HKjStW . . . 




8 






^neeii slreal, SeTen dials // 




' 


Raymund bnlld., Gray's Inn H . 


32 


Qdbbb street, Soho . . . / 






Eiymontb road, Bine An- 




qneen street plsce. Upper 






chor road . . ' 


. t9 


Thmnes Blieei 






BeBord oiacc (Poblic), Chan- 




Qneen Anne strest, [iavan- 






eery lane // , 


BS 


dlsh square 1 






Rettory groie. Claphazn. . , 


. 24 


Qneea Anne'i (.le, West- 






Becloryaq., WliteliTwsela. . 


66 


minster 17 


. 


6 


Ked Li,m pusa^e. Bed 




Qaeen EUiaheth street, 






Lion street . ...... . 










EedLIOn.qnare,HlebHol- 
hom 11 . 




(tneen Hsreiret-a 'grove, 






sa 








Eed Lion street. Clerken- 






. 


S 




H 




17 




Rjd"LlonTre<it,H'lgh 'll'oll 








, 








"dbFsLT'' "'^ ^"""i ' 




Soeen". gate sirdoa.' '. '. 
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Bedcliffeerdna., W.Bromp. 




Robert il..Hieliil.,H,iil,iD 41 
Biiberl (treat, King's ni.d. 
Chelien 




Redcllff.i"sq'.,WMtBroiopin' ! 


: fl 






. e 






KoacrM«Bl.,Cr'ippUi»tB//i '. 
BedcroM gtieet, Soutbouk . 


10 






U 


ButtlDBonrd.'. VkloHopuk 66 




KodhiU »(., K«™f. p.rk 2* 
E0iini»n"8 rgw, BlepnBJ grn. - 








56 


E»<tlieBler^..[!<.mde<>to»ii 33 




|S:£.a^s&i- : 




Eotlesler ruw IV . 


SI 21 


. S3 


RiicbBslcr»q.,C»nidentown 26 












tt^fu™dX'pi'l°ffiSi"j'''i^ : 


2e 


RciokineliioiBtrBel.Kewlne- 






■ •& 






K^'ol'c'rcos.'bifcrd it.' I '. 


33 


Eudnfyrd.,s/w Kent tend . 


. 37 


B6B0nHqu»rB,0riyaliinrd, i'l 




Rodney Blreel, PentonvUle 31 




KBgenl ItreM / . 


S3 




. » 


Boe"" "I'oet, Cbelsei . . . 








Bcficnt ittcet, City loid. . 40 




w.lrtb ruMd 


. a) 




. M 


EollflbuildineB.FetterlB. J/ . 


36 






36 


HeBei.fBp.rt IB 




Bolls rosd, Barmondacy'. . . 


- Vt 


Eeeenfe pk. roid, BeBenft 




Rnlli y»rd, Cluncery 1«. // . 


36 






B^mio r-isd, B„w .... 69 




Rflgont'B'tiJw, quMD'e'ru'id il 




Kominglon ilroet, dlj rd. 10 






. 26 


Renfrew ro.d, L.>wer Km- 




Hood is., Feaeburcl. st. Ill . 


13 






EopemsksT streol. FioBbury . 




EeVelt^l-^'swiuiei ! .' 51 




Blueberry street, BBlshin . 16 




Bheidol lerr.e8, iBllngtoD . 3fl 








RhodedweU rd., LlmehouBQ . 


63 


RT>setl( St., Scinlb LnmbEth . 


'. a? 


Rhyl Bl., WeodinKion rcmrt 17 




RoBlyn plrk . 9 




RlrSsrfl'Bl'.', 1^.^00"^: 35 


67 








Bollierfleld alreat. iBlingloo 38 






il 


Rotl>erbit]ie New road . . . . 


. 60 






KotberHthe street 


51 


Bietnmnd 6rcive,B»nHl)ary 35 












13 


Bioluoond toid^Uslun. . m 






- a 












boQiB, Piccadilly . . . I . 




SichmondW, 'EdgwwB'rd'. 13 






Rlelimond.l„Sl,GenrB«'»rd. . 


i& 


Riiyil AcBdemy of Music / . 


23 


Kichmiind Blroet, SL LnkB'. 10 




Eoyol BVCDoe. CIibIbcb . . , 


. 13 






R»yBl CBlhidiu ohBpel . / . 


20 


Biohmimd Bl., Somliffirk . 


33 










Lino nln-s''fnn''D elds f°?7/ . 




EI<:liB.ond ler., Whlleliall 




BbyilElcbinge.CornbillH/ . 


i 












21 


Roysl bospllal, Oreanwicb . 




Bldley reiid, DiJston ... 46 




Koyal mews, I'imlica .... 




Kilej ilretl, Klag-. rn>d . . 


. 10 


Boyel JliliUiy bbjIoio, 




KOey alreat, EubbbU Slreol , 




King-Bro.d .'...'... . 




KirinKhill .1 31 






17 


Bi.erat.,Beseird.,IalinBluii as 








]llier>t.,llydde]hin iqu&re 36 
Kivar Btr««I. York ru.d, 










Royal Oak railway ilollon, 
Celbrldga placa 




KlDK'BcroBB ai 






J(JyBrJi.llBt.,am.lhL,nil«lh . 


. 21 


iloyal OpStlialmic huapital, 




Mabert street. AdeJphi . // . 


30 


Kloamhold alrcet . . /// . 


U 


Bobert «!., GHarencr m. / . 


IB 


Boyal road, Wtlworlli . . . 






UojB\ ttecet, Carlisle ilreet . 


h 



SQUARES, PUBLIO BDILDINQS, ei 



BoJ»lTiItnn])lngyird,l>eilt- 

lotA 

BonllT thcklH. Dean si. / 
Baaalph rend , Sllbatn pk. 
Bnpert Ibigt, Hsiniarket / 
XDpcrt alHgt, Whilschipel 

auhloB at., Hew Ntb. rd' 
SbhiU iqnare, Bloomatiary 
Buidl at., BenuoDdje; il. 
XumU H., COTCQt o^ien I J 
taMMOl itrMt, Lo wbtWui di- 



Satlua (Bte, KslgbtabrldRB 

B&tlud at., Bunpitoad rd. 
BsIUbA al., Kingdud mad 



SaakTinflatrMLPlDCndilly . 
Bt. Albu'i fUoB . . . . . 



8L Anbew'a atnsE.W 



et. Broc't plana. 6 
flbnroh atreel . . . - 
Bt.Botalplioh.,Ald«ftlr 



fli. DoneUD'a-in-t 



8t. Klbofbdrga," 



B'l hOfpltal, Hyde 

B'l road^ Baiuii 

fard-.GaiDbarv 
i;a road, Plmlli 



St. Qsorge'i ier., Hjde pk. 
St. OUu in fidde, Higb 

at. Helen'a, Blahopagaia'j// 
SI. Usieo'i place, SiiHopa- 

pit= 'treel /// 

St. Junaa'i chmob , Pieoa- 

dUly. . 



It. Jimea's arove, Lgwer 
Wudaworth road .... 
t. James'i haU.PlccadiD; / 



reet, Wut Imitb- 
// 

.. rd.,Clerkenwell 



SI. Jobn's iq., Clarl 
St. Jobn'B at., Sinll 
Bt. labn't vood. q h 



LIST at THE PKINCIPAL STBBETS, 



Bl.Luka'sroti,'Weslbc 

St. Wagmu the Burtjr, Fish 



I ro&d, CBmdei 
I r.>id, lnHngl. 
I rnsd, WiOirDrth . 



8L MugUBl'l I 

at. HsrVicbn 
St. Utrfc'a rd.. 
St. »iT«'i al. 



SI. Murlln'i luDS, TrJaleir 



St, Msrlin'i street, LelcsBter 
Bt. If bry Aldenuftry oborflbi 
91. Huy-tt-hlli/ltuieheip 



Cbupslde . 



SI. Swithin'i 
St. Thoiiiu' 






u'sbiwpital, 






.»..", a,™ 

Ssililinry iWe, Bonni 



SQUARES, PUBLIC BUILDINOS, « 



Sundwiob si., Barliin urea. IS 




Sliopberds St., apilailletdfl . 


IS 


Smdy'i row, Bi.ili upstate 




Sbsppcrlon rirnd 39 








Shorborne la., KineWi1llan> 




SangBr's ' Amphiiheiiro If . 


W 


.treol Ill . 


i 


a»rib ilrcet. ttufdelt road . 




eherbornepl,,BIiLndfordsq. . 




a»«gB e»rdHis, Tower hill . 




Sherburne si., BlandfDrd ai). . 


le 


Sivile row, Borlinjlun 








B«rdena .......,/. 


. J9 






a«vUleplKO,UinbBlli»illk . 


Sherwood iL, Goidan sq. / . 


33 


SDVtl]e9lreet,L&Dehunst. J . 


31 


Sblpten street. Haokne; rd. 18 




B»vona atreet, Nina elnu . . 


. 23 


Shtriand rd., 81. Pater's pk. 8 


8 


«B>TOf cburch, Slnnd , 11 . 




Shoe lane. Fleet street .11 . 


a 


B.voy .troel. Strand . . // . 


31 




36 


B»on rd., St. Slepben't rd. SO 




Shore rt>Ea. Hickney . . . BB 










ilBld» //; . 


n 


Shoreditcb railway station . 


IB 






Short's gardens, l>rBrf la, 11 , 




Sootl»BdyBta,Wliil8LaU/K . 


» 


Shrewsbury rd..We!'tbi>unie 


IB 


flcrollon it 






■flabrighl St., Hniiney mad 53 
SnagFihva rosd, Fuihun . . . 




. a 














Badan atraal, Walworlb . . . 


. la 


Bibeliaroad, Olaphain . . . 


. 27 


SmOiUe Una. Towor bill m . 


13 








38 


Sidnej square, Cummaroiai 






. 10 

53 


road BHl 




Selhg atraet. BEth»l°^cn '. 






SBlwDod plMe, Queen', elm . 


. 3 


Sidney at.. Upper North Bl. . 


B3 


Salwood terrace, FulUam rd. . 




Sidney elreel, York nad . 31 




Senior ruaii, Harrow road . . 




Sigdon road . Haokney . . IB 




Selffin road, Plaisbtw ... BO 




811..r street', 0°^ia_on aq. / . 


33 


BaneanU' inn. Pleat si. // . 
Sar'la>l.,LlBeoln-slnnllaldi' . 


35 




W 






39 


1 




. 27 


99 






aS^ la.',-Wbli'e" md"u at. Bfi 




Si^TDUe'gr! '. ."' . ""il '. 


3& 


SETsn Di4l> // . 


31 


Skidmora ilraet. MUe end ._ 


30 










Seward ■Ireai.Ooswail 'road 10 














m 


Sioane s't^'cheite'.^t '. '. '. 




BaTDiouF place, Tnliiva road . 


. e 






Hhu)aewa]ila.,King>landrd.4l 






■ M 




Smith sq., WestilnsWr IV '. 


ir.™ 






Smitb sh-Ht, Chelsea .... 




Bbad Tbames, llDn'elVdown . 


16 


Sn.iibstraot.KenniBB'oppl'. . 


: 34 










Sollon street oast ... .' . 


Bl 


Smith etreel, Feckham . . . 


. 17 




27 


Smith .treat, Stopney .... 




Bhaflasbnry street, Hoxton 39 




Smith lorraue. Smith street . 


. U 


8ha]iiombstFeet,Kin«-srDad . 


. 10 


Smilbdeld Weal.Glltspur at. . 


10 


6harple-> HaU il., Begent'a 




Smyrk's road. Old Kent rd. . 




Part, road IB 




Snowhl,,Kolbornvi.dntt// . 


33 




. 31 




11 


Shawflaldslraet, Ring', road . 








SbelBeld tar., Campden hill . 
flbal]woDdTa.,Latc£marerd. . 






31 


. 10 


Soeietyof Bril.'ArtisU . '. 


31 


Sbaphardstrcal, Ua^rair/r . 


22 




27 






Soboaqnar^. ''..'.'.'. I '. 


37 


Sbapbwd-i lane, Homarlon 53 




Sohi. street. Soho «m. . I . 


37 


ebepbard'B markel, Hayfsir [ . 


IS 




3 
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Soutb 






































s;i'.T,u 








Honth 


Molton Jne 


u™ 




rAnI 











































>rd lemce, Phil U more 
SUinsb; Hind, I^opUr i 



imberwefl . 
Istlnelon 



iford rma , Fulbin 



B, Hyd« pk. 



' SlMleyp. 
S Unlay pi 



BoolliwJcli pl«c6, HydoPir: 

8(ratliwlok9tFeel,oifordsq 
epm toMd. SetmonAsey . . 



ntl. Oambarw-.. . . 

I'lllll.LDdg&tclllll 



SQUARES, PUBLIO BUILDINGS, eto. 



Stoney Ine, Tooliy Itr 
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